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Kuppenheimer good clothes for Easter 
have the character and quality which appeal to men of 
discrimination; those for whom true value 
is important 
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The : tory of the Yngersoll 


An inexpensive alarm clock on a shelf in his room, 
suggested to Robert H. Ingersoll the idea of a low 
priced watch. 


And this was the message the alarm clock ticked 
to young Ingersoll: “Everyone wishes to know 
the time. The millions who crowd the cities, 
travel the highways, spread over the country dis 
tricts, all wish repeatedly to know the time. Some- 
times a clock is in sight, more often not. Owners 
of watches are few and far between—for good 
watches»cost money and few people can afford 
them. Here I am,” ticked the alarm clock, “a 
good time keeper and I am cheap. Simply make 
me smaller and you can put the time in every 
one’s pocket.” 


In 1892, after months of experiment and investi- 
gation, Robert Ingersoll placed his first watches 
on sale—more to test the market than for any 
other reason. True, the Ingersoll of the vintage of 
1892 was bulky, and wound in the back like a 
clock. It was a far cry to the present line of fifteen 
models—one of them the thinnest 16-size watch 
made in America, but that first Ingersoll, like the 
Ingersoll of today, kept honest time. And it sold. 


The next year came the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
and the odd little mechanism with an appropriate 
lesign stamped upon its cover attrac ted some at- 
tention. Three hundred people bought Ingersolls 
that year. 


Since then sixty million Ingersolls have been made 
and distributed. As improvements were made in 
the original Ingersoll, new models were developed. 
Eventually jeweled watches of handsome design 
were added to the line. 

And finally, the Radiolites! Radium made it 
possible to develop a luminous coating which was 
applied to the hands and figures, and presto! the 
problem of telling time in complete darkness was 
mastered. 

The Ingersoll has become the American watch 
for the American nation. Everybody uses it— 
bankers, lawyers, farmers, business men, mechan 
ics, United States Senators. It is the boy’s first 
watch. Edison developed the electric light by 
Ingersoll time. Mark Twain carried an Ingersoll 
The Abruzzi Arctic Expedition used Ingersoll 
watches. So did the Stefansson Expedition, and 
so did the men tn the Great War. An Ingersoll 
wrist watch was almost a part of the American 
soldier’s uniform. 

Perhaps you, yourself, carry an Ingersoll. If 
not, there’s one particularly suited to your needs. 
Seven ot the fiftec n models are illustrated he low. 
The Yankee at $2.25 (including tax) is the lowest 
priced Ingersoll. It takes less wheat or fewer hours 
of a working man’s time to buy a Yankee now 
than it ever did. 

Look for the stores that display Ingersolls— 
and see the 1920 line. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco Montreal 
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From 1892 to 1920 
The Evolution 
of the Ingersoll 
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) ’ 
G] le Ve ry ce "7, make and to serve the salad, it is the art 


: ‘\ | ). of arts.” —Le Marrre Beaucnamps. 
Of ojadtads 
, 


It is in the matter of service that the charm of the (‘ommunity INDIVIDUAL 





SALAD Fork reveals itself as compared with the everyday fork. For its blade 
is broad so that one easily lifts the crisp Lettuce, Endive, ‘Romaine; and 


even the elusive stalks of Asparagus Uinaigrette are readily managed. 
And for Salad ‘Dressing —how much more worthy of the occasion this 
(ommunity SALAD Dressinc LapLe, with its generous bowl and graceful 


curving handle,than the teaspoon or dessert spoon used by people who have 





not given the « Art of Salads the attention it deserves. 





Ontipa Community, £74. 
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Two Other Gats Come in That Made My Team Look Like They Was Dressed for a Sleigh Ride With Doc Cook 





of the firm’s 


thing, but it’s only a kid, see? 
no room left for that day’s selections at Pimlico, and God knows that would of been fatal. 


two hundred thousand dollars ahead. 
my left funny 
Our share was seventy-five thousand dollars 
itance tax and the amusement stamps on a horseless funeral. before this country went in his business went on about the same as usual 


HIS is just a clipping from one of the New York papers; a little kidding piece 
lt says: 
Employees of the brokerage firm of H. L. 


that they had in about me last fall. 


Hoosier CLEANS Up IN WALL STREET. 


lefinite information was obtainable, as the Westerner’s name was known to only one 
employees, Francis Griffin, and he was unable to recall it last night. “father” made me just before his daughter and I was married. I was over in Nik 


You'd think I was a millionaire and that I’d made a sucker out of Morgan or some- 


> 


No, no, it’s a long tory. 








All right, if you got time. But I’ll have to go way back to the beginning, and if you living with him and my wife’s kid sister. 


get sick of it let me know. 


ELL, the war wound up in the fall of 1918. The only member of my family that 
was killed in it was my wife’s stepfather. 
I immediately had a black bandage sewed round for a long wile before the war begin about a! 
bone, but when they read us the will I felt all right again and tore it off. and the two gals and pay off a part of what 
leather went up to hell and gone | and my wife thought he would get prosperous, but 


This was after we had paid for the inher- 


“They’s a lot to be learnt about this busine 


mind on it you might work up to manager 


He died of grief when it ended with him 





I could of had this old foreman’s share, maybe, if I'd of took advantage of 


Michigan, where they lived, and he insisted on me seeing his fac 
If they’d of printed the true story they wouldn’t of had — smelling it too. At that time I was knocking out about eighteen hundred dollars per 
annum selling cigars out of South Bend, and the old man said he would start me 
with him at only about a fifty per cent cut, 


My young sister-in-law, Katie, dragged down another seventy-five thousand dollars 
and the rest went to the old bird that had been foreman in papa’s factory. This old 


geezer had been starving to death for twenty years on the wages my stepfather-in-law 


Krasue & Co, are authority for the statement that a wealthy Indiana speculator made _ had give him, and the rest of us didn’t make no holler when his name was read off for 
one of the biggest killings of the year in the Street yesterday afternoon. No very a small chunk, especially as he didn’t have no teeth left to enjoy it with 


factor which mea 


but we would also have the privilege 


” he Suy en, iif you v yuld put you 
Who knows?” 

“*My nose knows,” I said, and that ended it. 

The old man had lose some jack and went into debt a good mar y years ago, at 
he was able to do wa ipport himself 
owed When the war broke loose and 
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would say. “‘Other 


with the Allies, but 


they do it,” | 

ting rich on contracts 
x to sell razor strops to Russia. 

to it and he begin to clean up, with 
ind night, all as we knew was that 
U.S. Government, but he never 
il stuff he was turning out. For 
of been medals for the ground navy. 
of been hitting a fast clip when the 
ended the war for everybody but 


' it may 
Anywa ’ ist 


irmistice | 


mgst those arrested 
ght of November 11, a 
On ( ! tell me that when the big 


Congre " ! V ! am 


for celebrat 


that he didn't 
and Katie hung 
would tell 
eping his fiscal 


a stroke 
f 
Wile 


op he 


and it wasn't till we 
"t have to work no 
more, W i T ( lati ven for the loss of a 


a pert mill 


“after all his 


tepfather-i 


lire 
‘Tust think,” sai y wife, financial 
troubles, papa died a rich man!” 


“Ye I sai 
was that he 


His only regret 
r to his country.” 


1 to myself, 


done 


“and a patriot 


just! vear to sell leat! 


a 


F THE old codger had of y n half 
ivnter li 


as fast a sales- 
man as his two da iw would of been 
It wasn’t two 

had disposed of 
and the old home in Niles, Michigan. 
had to come over to South Bend and live 
as I figured that if two 
a year three could 


ne off one hundred 


a wealthy oosier 


ifter we en the will 


factory 


right when it called me 


weeks when the gal 
the odor 


Katie, it 


with u 


eemed 
That wa 


eigt teen hur dre d doll il 


agreéable to m 
could live on 
struggle along some way on the inco 
and fifty thousand dollars, 


Only for me, though, Ella and Sister Kate would of shot 
the whole wad into a checking account so as the bank could 
enjoy it wile it lasted. I argued and fought and finally 
persuaded them to keep five thousand apiece for pin 
money and stick the rest into bonds. 

The next thing they done was run over to Chi and buy 
all the party dresses that was vacant. Then they come 
back to South Bend and wished somebody would give a 
party. But between you and I the people we'd always ran 
round with was birds that was ready for bed as soon as 
they got home from the first show, and even though it had 
been printed in the News-Times that we had fell heir to a 
lot of jack we didn’t have to hire no extra clerical help to 
tend to invitations received from the demi-Monday. 

Finally Ella 
So she got a lot of invitation 
our friends that could read and hired a cat 
piece orchestra and everything, and made me buy a dress 


said we would start something ourselves. 
priv ted and sent them to all 
r and a three- 


suit. 

Well, the big night arrived and everybody come that 
had somebody to leave their baby with. The hosts wore 
evening clothes and the rest of the merrymakers prepared 
for the occasion with a shine or a clean collar. At first the 
cat had everybody’s tongue, but when we set down to eat 
some of the men folks begun to get comical. For instance, 
they would say to my wife or Katie, “‘Ain’t you afraid 
you'll catch cold?” And they’d say to me, “I didn’t know 
you was a waiter at the Oliver.” Before the fish course 
everybody was in a fair way to gét the giggles. 

After supper the musicians come and hid behind a 
geranium and played a jazz. The entire party set out the 
first dance. The second was a solo between Kate and I, 
and I had the third with my wife. Then Kate and the 
Mrs. had one together, wile I tried holds with a lady named 
Mrs. Eckhart, who seemed to think that somebody had ast 
her to stand for a time exposure. The men folks had all 
drifted over behind the plant to watch the drummer, but 
after the stalemate between Mrs. Eckhart and I I grabbed 
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her husband and took him out in the kitchen and showed 
him a bottle of bourbon that I’d been saving for myself, in 
the hopes it would loosen him up. I told him it was my 
last bottle, but he must of thought I said it was the last 
bottle in the world. Anyway, when he got through they 
was international prohibition. 

We went back in the ballroom and sure enough he ast 
Katie to dance. But he hadn’t no sooner than win one 
fall when his wife challenged him to take her home and 
that started the epidemic that emptied the house of every- 
body but the orchestra and us. The orchestra had been 
hired to stay till midnight, which was still two hours and 
a half distance, so I invited both the gals to dance with me 
at once, but it seems like they was surfeited with that 
sport and wanted to ery a little. Well, the musicians had 
ran out of blues, so I chased them home. 

“Some party!” I said, and the two girls give me a dirty 
look like it was my fault or something. 

So we all went to bed and the ladies beat me to it on 
account of being so near ready. 


iv 

ELL, they wasn’t no return engagements even hinted 

at and the only other times all winter when the gals 
had a chance to dress up was when some secondhand com- 
pany would come to town with a show and I'd have to buy 
a box. We couldn’t ask nobody to go with us on account 
of not having no friends that you could depend on to not 
come in their stocking feet. 

Finally it was summer and the Mrs. said she wanted to 
get out of town. 

““We'’ve got to be fair to Kate,” she said. 

“We don’t know no young unmarried people in South 
Bend and it’s no fun for a girl to run round with her sister 
and brother-in-law. Maybe if we’d go to some resort 
somewheres we might get acquainted with people that 
could show her a good time.” 

Continued on Page 54) 








“You Could of Went to Any Cut+/Rate Drug Store and Wrapped Yourselves Up Just as Warm in Thirty-Two Cents’ Worth of Adhesive Tape” 
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MOOVER AIS Al 


HE popularity of President Wilson in 
Europe has fluctuated like the barome- 
ter on an April day. During most of 





By WILL IRWIN 





the note-writing period it almost knocked - 
the bottom out of the bulb. When we de- 
clared war it began to rise. It was near the “ 
top when, on the eve of the Armistice, the 
Germans addressed their proposal to him, 
not to the commanders of the Allied armies. 
For two or three days thereafter it took a 
chilly drop, It rose again somewhat when 
he put the whole question up to Foch. 
During the period between the cessation of 
hostilities and the peace conference it went 
teadily upward. When he arrived in 
Europe he was easily the most popular 
man in the world. Then the mercury went 
down. A press mostly inspired by govern- 
ment agencies not in sympathy with Wilson 
plucked the feathers from his wings in gross 
and in detail. By the time he left Europe 
only the old-fashioned liberals were wholly 
for Wilson. The barometer rose a little 
when the Senate began its attack on the 
League of Nations. 

All of which points up the position held 
in European thought by another citizen no 
less American than Wilson and scarcely less 
a factor in world affairs since 1914—Herbert 
Hoover. For five years this young man sat 
in on the European game, his hand growing 
stronger, his stake larger. No less than 
Wilson he went up against the selfishness of 
groups, the intrigues of governments; even 
more than Wilson he fought them blind. 
Fate and the movement of the times en- 
dowed him with the most unpopular kind of 
job a man could hold in the war. Food con- 
trol, they used to say, brought out the worst 
features in human nature. In every Euro- 
pean country aman accepted that job as a 
patriotic duty, quite understanding that it 
meant the death of personal ambition. But 
Hoover - 

To say that he is popular in Europe 
would be perhaps to choose the wrong word. 
He has worked rather quietly, with none of 
the trappings that surround one who calls 
himself a statesman. He has never been 
hoisted on a pedestal, a target for both 
houquets and eggs. Of his personality 
Europe, outside of government circles, knows 
very little. What they do know is his 
work; and that is labeled with his name. COrTMiGnt ®F 
It is now, next to President Wilson’s, the 
best-known American name. The man they 
know not; unlike the ordinary politician he has not im- 
pressed his personality upon his work. And the exact 
word for his position in the popular mind of Europe is not 
“nopularity” but “confidence.” Peasant and laborer 
and small shopkeeper have the dim feeling that this Amer- 
ican Hoover is some disinterested benevolent force, able to 
perform miracles of efficiency. A head waiter at Amiens 
leaned against my table the other morning and talked 
about conditions in his devastated home town. He was a 
kicker, that man. According to him nothing about re- 
construction was going right. 
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. 
Prospecting in China 


“A: IF we could only get some American organization 
into this work!” he sighed. “If we could borrow 
your Monsieur Hoover!” 

In a certain part of the official class the opinion is 
different but, rightly understood, just as flattering. In- 
cluded in that class are gentlemen whom Hoover has fought 
tooth and nail, He has messed up their subtle intrigues to 
extend sphe re of influence, ruined their shortsighted 
plots to starve a beaten enemy. They should hate him; 
and indeed the thought of him does irritate them a little. 
But their main emotion, as expressed to me, is admiration 
for his extraordinary powers of organization and negotia- 
tion, his long sight on economic questions. 

Yet if to-night in Paris, London or Rome you threw 
upon a cinema screen uncaptioned pictures of Wilson and 
Pershing they would be more or less applauded accord- 
ing to locality; while if you showed an uncaptioned picture 
of Hoover there would be silence—simply because not two 
persons in the audience would know who it was. The man 
appears in European imagination without form or feature, 
an intellectual embodiment of benevolent efficiency. Still, 
in spite of this haziness about his personality, the feeling 
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EXECUTIVE 


raised capital, is the only property it 
its region that is still paying; yet wher 
he first put this proposition 
- upon almost as a speculation. Within 
a year or so it was doing so well that Hoover 


acquired in this remote neck of the wood 


t was looked 


a fine reputation for judgment and tech 
nical ability. So he was sent to China in 
order that he might look over the ul dk 
veloped mineral resources of that unworked 
empire. The Boxer trouble broke in his face 
and wiped him out. When the Allies restored 
something like order he had nothing but 
certain concessions, valuable if they could 
be worked. He went to London, mining 
center for the world. The conservative gray 
heads of the city were skeptical. Oh, yes 


the mineral was there . the labor was there 
but what about political conditions? Ih 
dealing with China you were dealing with a 
very uncertain future. Here Hoover showed 
two of those qualities that have made him 
eminent—his farseeing, sound judgment 
and his quiet persuasiveness. ‘ That smooth 
faced boy,” said one of his old associates in 
the city, “showed us that China could not 
go back. He knew the human values in 
the situation as well as he knew the ore 
bodies. Whenever we made an objection he 
had an answer which convinced us all.” 
Hoover returned to China with a junior 
partnership in an old-established firm; and 
the stockholders never had reason to regret 
that venture. 


A Life of Adventure 


OOVER’S next step Was a ct rtain piece 
of quixotic honesty. A trusted secre- 
tary ;who was also a partner was suddenly 
discovered in a gigantic series of frauds. He 
had been issuing and selling to his own profit 
the stocks of this concern and of it ibsid 
iaries. This is said to be one of the largest 
defalcations in the history of busine 
Circumstances so fell that Hoover must 
decide for the compar y what to do. He was 
in no way bound by the law to make good; 
yet in the face of impending ruin he de- 
cided to do just that. In two or three year 
during which crisis followed crisis, the iirm 
paid back every cent and still pulled through. 


OPTI Firmly establi hed now, he be yanto brane h 








for him in certain quarters is almost emotional, A head 
man in one of the new nations was discussing the other 
day with an American his own chances for president of his 
republic. 

“T’m very confident,” he said. “I think the only man 
who could beat me with our people is your Hoover!” 

The whole story of Hoover’s work in Europe cannot be 
written so close to the event. Like the rest of the story of 
the war, it must await the revelation of time. As I sit 


down to sketch it now I have the feeling that it is essen-* 


tially romantic. You would never call Hoover himself 
romantic should you meet him— this quiet, grave, thought- 
ful person with his talent for self-effacement and _ his 
genuine kindliness. But life is always playing such tricks, 
m iking kings out of born clerks, poets out of born stock- 
brokers. Round this man, educated in the exact sciences, a 
thinker and planner first, a man of action afterward, the 
war wove romance on a gigantic scale, 

Every other figure made prominent by the war wa 
known to the general public in 1914. But I doubt if, before 
Germany invaded Belgium, Herbert Hoover had even 
been interviewed for publication. That is another curiosity 
of his career; for he did not spring from obscurity at all. 
Since he was thirty years old Hoover had been a leading 
figure in his somewhat closed and exclusive profession of 
mining engineer. By 1914, in which year he reached the 
age of forty, he was a considerable factor in the business 
of the whole world. 

Indeed when Hoover drifted into London at the age of 
twenty-nine or so he was not quite unknown to the great 
of his profession. He was scarcely two years out of 
Stanford University when he made his beginning in Aus- 
tralia as a fifth assistant mining engineer, Two years after 
that he branched out for himself. Australian engineers in 
London, looking back twenty years, remember that the 
mine he chose to organize for production, and for which he 


ing the White House After a Conference With the President 


out. More and more the mining world be 
gan to know him as an unassuming person 
of an almost uncanny foresight. 

I doubt if Hoover will ever talk enough about himself 


to give anyone the material for a complete biography; 


but here are some scattered facts: Before he was forty he 
had explored interior China for metals, penetrating to places 
that had never seen a white face before. He had been 
wrecked on the China coast. He had served a machine 
gun in the Siege of Tientsin. He had suppressed riots among 
Chinese coolie gangs; he had stood for a whole night be 

tween these same workmen and the wrath of a German 
strafing party. He had trekked the veldt of South Africa, 





ridden the bush of Australia, traveled by droshky over the 
steppe of Siberia. Indeed the Muscovite En pire absorbed 
most of his main energies for two or three year i propo 
sition of opening up some iron properties which afterward 
grew into managing a principality. In the eour f that 
job he Was witness to an extraordinary gang murder and 
found himself tangled amony the tragedi« mid comedt 
of the abortive first revolution. Tie had est Li 
Asia Minor the old je wel mine of the Pharaol i the 
Alp the old iron mines of the Romar empet Ile } | 
lain for wee} delirious with malarial feve ewhere it 
Burma. 

Hi life, however, was not all wandering in fat | 
The othe r capital of the world were almost as far ar to 
him as London, He was a figure in Shangha Re 
Melbourne, in New York, in San Francisco, He 
traveled a dozen times by P. & QO, liner between Lo 
and Australia. On these long trips he ;¢ i ton 
secretary and a trunkful of papers, working all the 
rapidly transacting busine by cable whe the ve 


touched at Suez or one of the Indian port 
By this time he had standardized his roving life, a 


standardized the machinery of } compani« To judge 
from appearances, his acquaintance would iy that he 
had worn that same double-breasted blue suit, the trouser 


(Continued on Page 7U0 
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your dollar. 
1in’t what she used to be be 
fore the fire. Good night.” 
Sun Kee was born in the 
Palace of the x Lilies be 
ide West Lal from 
Hang-chau. Two hours 
after Sun Kee was born the 
prince of the palace died. 
The dissolution of the 
prince’s household was a¢ 
compli hed through the 
years. When Sun Kee was 
ten years old he sensed the 
dust and decay about him. 
; ing a white pigeon in 
its cage and a dwarfed pine 
tree of delightful curves, he 
fled the Road of 
Dawning Spring past the 
I‘hree Silver Pool Ile 
kirted Willow Bay, where 
sare heard 
Bridge of Late 
topped for a 
listening to the 


‘ up 


(arry 


down 


eagle 
At the 


Snow he 





little store adjoining the 
jewelry shop. 

When Sun Kee was 
twenty years old he sold his 
hat shop for six thousand 
dollars. With half of this 
money he bought an in- 
terest in the jewelry shop 
next door to the hat store. 
All of these transactions 
required considerable scur- 
rying about to offices where 
lawyers wrote tedious words 
on white paper and to great 
stone buildings where lan- 
guid fat clerks consulted 
heavy books and smoked 
cigars. On these voyages 
into the sea of business Sun 
Kee employed his friend 
Lingo Riley, whose one- 
horse cab stood regularly 
in front of the jewelry shop. 

After a year, in which the 
tourist trade in jade and 
carved soapstone and soft 
Chinese gold had been ex- 
ceptionally good, Sun Kee’s 
partner ate so much deli- 
cate pork that all the 
powdered beetles, roasted 
horned toads and all the 
dried spiders in three 
apothecary shops could do 
nothing for him. On the 
night of the Rice Moon his 
spirit left its grunting resi- 
dence and winged its way 
upward to celestial skies 
through a fog almost as 
dense as the atmosphere of 
the closed room in which 
Sun Kee mourned for the 
associate whose death made 
him proprietor of the jew- 
elry shop. 

On the following day Sun 
Kee spoke with his friend 
Lingo Riley. 

“You bring look-see 
woman here. Mebbe she 
buy gold. Mebbe she buy 
jade. She buy, I pay you.” 

“T got you,” Lingo Riley 
replied. 








— 





moment 
evening bell of South 
Mountain. . Presently he 

pine tree and his white pigeon were in Hang- 
He voyaged the canal to Shanghai, earning his 
rice at the sweeps of an obstinate houseboat whose 
reluctant hull came to rest near the goldsmith’s shop beside 
the crooked bridge that leads to the Mandarin’s Tea 
House. At the bird market he sold the white pigeon 
for twelve cent He gorged heartily on rice, which he 
bought for half a cent, and upon the gratifyir g flesh of a 
pig, which cost him two cent 

For a little while he lived pe 
beauty of the curves of hi 
he found himself meshed in 
labor boss from one of the 
energy. 


and his 
chau. 


icefully, 
and then one day 


er joying the 
tree, 
t of demand which the 
had cast into the 


pine 
the ne 

teamers 
China sea of human 

“Whither are we bound?” he asked a coolie beside him 
when the ship was at sea. 

“Eastward,” his companion replied, “to the continent 
from whence come missionaries,” 

That night Sun Kee gazed long 
dwarfed pine tree 

“Tam but a fleck of froth on the face of the sea of life,”’ 
he reflected I shall drift with the currents of the sea, 
nor offer resistance to the winds of chance, for I believe 


the scheme is good,” 


at the curves of his 


along the lane where Grant Avenue 
or four top-heavy taxicabs will be 
moored at evening. Farther up the street two or three 
lack touring cars with curtains down stand by the curb 

The one horse which 
; owner and proprietor, Lingo Riley, 


In San Francisco, 


is Chinatown, three 


throughout the night cab was 
formerly piloted by it 
is no more 

kname is derived from the fact that he has 


and that he speaks English 


Riley’s nic 


lived in Chinatown many years 


“He Ain't No Woman, He's a Man,"' Riley Broke In 


fluently in spite of the fact that he is Irish. He believes 
himself to be a widower, but he is not sure about this. He 
is right, however, in his assumption, as you shall pres- 
ently see, 


Sun Kee avoided the annoying business of talking to 
immigration inspectors at Angel Island by the simple 
expedient of trading clothes and names with a young 
Chinaman who longed to return to the land of his father’s 
grave. In San Francisco for a little while he was a financial 
failure, eating irregularly on the strength of odd jobs 
thrown to him by his countrymen along Dupont Street. 
He discovered a mine of horned toads on the slope of 
Telegraph Hill one day and for a little while waxed rich 
in his traffic with the apothecary shops of Chinatown. 

When he was twelve years old he settled in the regular 
business of supplying carp to Yip Gee, the fish merchant. 
These carp he caught in the stretches of Suisun Bay. He 
would float with the tide through Carquinez Strait, skirt- 
ing San Pablo Point to Angel Island. At Angel Island it 
was necessary for him to begin rowing with all his strength 
to keep from being swept through the Golden Gate. A 
woman’s hat blown overboard from an Oakland ferry 
changed the course of his life. He rescued the hat and 
sold it for six dollars to a Chinatown merchant, whose wife 
had western ideas and a streak of vanity. 

On the window of a little store next to the jewelry shop 
owned by Hop Yee there one day blossomed a sign— 
“Sun Kee Man Hats Woman Hats Cheap.” Two or three 
days each week Sun Kee voyaged diligently from Rincon 
Point to Goat Island and from Goat Island to the Oakland 
Mole. On days when the wind was blowing strongly the 
bottom of his skiff would be covered thick with rescued 
hats which would presently be dried out and added to the 


Thereafter the tourist 

victims who elected to in- 

spect Chinatown in Lingo Riley’s one-horse hack were 

invariably advised to buy their jade and Chinese gold at 
the shop kept by Sun Kee. 


In the fertile soil of mutual appreciation the deep 
exploring roots of friendship between Sun Kee and Lingo 
Riley extended with the lengthening years. To Sun Kee 
one day his friend confided that the flame of love for a 
woman burned strong within his Irish heart. 

“T have eight thousand dollars in the bank and for the 
half of it I can get me a house against the hill all fitted up 
with chairs and china and all the junk a woman means 
when she says home.” 

“And the object of your love?”’ Sun Kee questioned. 
“Ts she worthy of your illustrious attention?” 

“The hands of me are not fit to touch the lacés of her 
little shoes.” 

On the day that Lingo Riley was married Sun Kee 
brought to his friend’s house five rich gifts of carved jade 
mounted in soft gold— two necklaces, two rings and a four- 
inch statue of Milo Fo set upon a pedestal of gold whose 
exquisite workmanship knew no equal east of the treasure 
room of the palace in the City of Heaven. 

“These unworthy things,”’ said Sun Kee to the bride, 
“are but poor expressions of my friendship for your 
illustrious husband and his house.” 

The red-headed bride smiled at him. 

“Much obliged, Mr. Sun,”’ she said. “Is that real gold? 
Set them on the table. I like opals better than jade.” 

“A fine way to thank my friend for his gifts,’’ thought 
Lingo Riley, but he did not voice his sentiment. 

Six weeks later he changed his mind about his fingers 
being fit for the business of tying the laces of his lady’s 


shoes, Love’s young dream having burned to a cinder 
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with a panful of biscuits, the young husband ventured to 
suggest that a little more attention to the contents of tne 
oven might benefit all concerned. Mrs. Rile y, shufiiing 
about in a kimono and a pair of sloppy slippers, cast at 
her mate’s head the first thing that came to her hand. 
It was her left shoe, the laces of which her husband had 
considered himself unfit to tie. 

Sun Kee was quick to see his friend’s unhappiness, and 

with the passage of the weeks he sensed the sorry tale of 
the losing domestic campaign in which his friend was 
engaged. 
‘*T, too, am about to take unto myself a bride,” he said. 
Perhaps in one year, perhaps in two. Who can tell? 
She is in her father’s house in China. Her father tells me 
that her beauty is one with the radiance of the skies.” 

Lingo Riley looked sideways at his friend. He spoke 
slowly. 

“Take it*easy,” he said. “You never can tell about 
these things. Sometimes I think that a single man has 
the luck.” 

Sun Kee smiled quickly. 

“Love is a lottery,” he said, “in which the winner is 
bound to lose unless he draws first prize.” 

Lingo Riley left his friend and returned to his home, 
where he received a poorly cooked supper and a blast of 
language from his wife which left him scorched and squirm- 
ing in the depths of his evening paper. 

“*Me driftin’ round town lookin’ like a last year’s bird’s 
nest without money enough to buy half the clothes I had 
when I was single and runnin’ the switchboard at the 
hotel!” 

Lingo Riley reached into his pocket. 

“Here is fourteen dollars,’”’ he said. ‘“‘We have one hun- 
dred and eighty dollars in the savings bank. Take the 
pass book to-morrow and get it all.’”’ 

He dived back into the shelter of his newspaper. 


“ 


In a room opening from his shop Sun Kee sat at a table. 
He clapped his hands and an instant later a servant ap- 
peared. 


“Go down the street and say to the old man who writes 
letters that I wish him to come to this room.” 

4 few minutes later the writer of letters was ushered 
into the room. Sun Kee greeted him. 

‘Be seated at this table,” he said. ‘I regret that I 
should have to trouble you in the matter of my unworthy 
correspondence, but in my youth my education was in 
fields apart from books and writing.” 

The old man spread his paraphernalia upon the table 
top before him. 

“T wish you to write to the father of the bride of my 
selection,” Sun Kee said. ‘‘Say to him that the bearer of 
this letter is a trusted apprentice in my shop and that my 
instructions will be given verbally by the young man who 
carries this letter to him.” 

The old man finished with his brushes and his rows of 
writing and presently the letter was sealed. 

** And now ancther one,” Sun Kee directed. ‘This is to 
a lily-foot girl whose beauty is the light of a single star in 
the purple bowl of night. Say to her: ‘Unbind your feet,’”’ 
he dictated. ‘‘‘ Walk with flat feet. Into the house of your 
father from me there comes an envoy. The laws of these 
cities will not permit a woman of your race to enter their 
forbidden walls. Preserve carefully the papers that are 
handed to you and the passports that permit a returning to 
this country. I know thee not, nor have I looked upon thy 
face, but in this empire you will be my equal instead of the 
dust beneath my feet as custom imposes in the country of 
my birth. Come unto me. My house awaits its mistress, 
Without the impulse of thy love my heart is stilled.’”’ 


On a day in May Lingo Riley breakfasted hastily at his 
house. In a battle of words with his wife which followed 
breakfast he fought a poor second. 

“‘What I need is to get away from this woman and rest 
up,” he reflected. 

He hitched up the one-horse hack soon after breakfast, 
much to the surprise of his four-legged associate, who had 
become accustomed to bankers’ hours. He drove to Grant 
Avenue and after a little while he left the hack standing 
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beside the curb in front of Sun Kee’s jewelry shop. He 
walked down Grant Avenue to Geary Street, where he 
boarded a street car which carried him presently to 
Lincoln Park. He wandered through the park and flopped 
down in the lee of a sand dune which breaks down the 
slope from the sixteenth hole of the golf course. For an 
hour he lay with his hat over his eyes gazing at the heavy 
red cliffs against which beat the waters of the Golden Gate 

“You've been there a long time,” he said half aloud to 
‘You'll be 


there a long time yet. Money nor women nor nothing 


the solid brown hills which lay before him. 


don’t worry you.” 

After a while from the hills about him and the wide 
waters which stretched away to the west there distilled in 
his heart the substantial essence of the tranquil earth. He 
dug his fingers deep into the sand beside him. 

**Good old dirt,”” he said. *‘ Mebbe it’s my fault, Mebbe 
it’s natural with women to be bughouse and queer.” 

His eyes roved seaward. In the sky to the west a cloud 
of gray smoke drifted from the funnels of a liner heading 
into the Gate. 

“The China mail,” Riley said. ‘That will be the Tenyo 
Maru—a day ahead of her schedule. Here’s where | get 
considerable rustlin’ round and considerable silver.” 

He got to his feet and hurried downtown. Sun Kee 
greeted him in front of the jewelry shop. 

“Your horse has learned to eat dried fish. I found a boy 
feeding him sprats a little while ago.”’ 

Lingo Riley patted his horse’s head and climbed to the 
driver’s seat of the hack. 

“He’s the high-tonedest animal in town. It wouldn't 
surprise me to see him eating ham an’ eggs before long.” 

He drove away. Hardly had he disappeared when word 
came to Sun Kee that the Tenyo Maru was entering the 
harbor. 

“Go at once to the dock,” he said to one of his assistants 
in his shop, ‘“‘and tell my friend Lingo Riley, who drives 
the black carriage drawn by one horse, that I wish to see 
him at once.” 

Continued on Page 49) 
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THE CAT CLAUSE 


URIAI 


1 CLESBY, comfortable in smok- 
r jacket and 


pper at before an open 
te and called 
daughter Mil- 


ylowing antnrat 


rning paper. Hi 


ner wort 


ILLUSTRATED ar 


By Herschel S. Hall 


FU HR 


ERNEST 


the window. ‘“There’s an auto stopping in front, 
papa. Why it’s Fred Markley!” she exclaimed. 
“Fred Markley!” repeated Mr. Clesby. “ What’s 
Fred Markley coming here for at this time of day? 
He spent all of 
last evening here, 





potted plant 
the sun room, 


them 


my dear, Inn 
murmured 
Mr. Clesby. He 


approving 


you, 


let an 
glance rest upon 
the pleasing hg 
ure of the 
“ tlow nice 


young 
lady 
you are 
this morning, 
Mildred! Is that 
yown you 
are wearing ‘ge 
“Oh, dear no, 


looking 
a new 


papa!” she re- 
plied, laughing. 
at Ty one lI 
worked over, 
Why, I've had it 
three or four 
And 


to her 


years ws she 
went bac 
potted plants 

Mr Cle 
lighted his 
and picked up 
his paper. With- 


outaglance atthe 


by 
pipe 


front page, which 
was black with 
scare headlines 
and choked with 
cablegrams from 
the battle fronts 
in > 


opened the Times, 


urope, he 


not at the market 
the 
sporting page or 
at the editorial 
page, but at the 
double page that 
bore the heading 
Classified Adver- 
tisements 


page, not at 


didn’t he?” 

“Yes, but I 
suppose he forgot 
something and is 
coming for that.” 
And Mildred 
went to the door. 

“Forgot my 
fountain pen,” 
laughed Fred 
Markley, breez- 
inginto the room. 
““Good morning, 
Mr.Clesby. Fine 
winter morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Umph!” Mr, 
Clesby grunted, 
taking up his 
paper again and 
now turning to 
the front page. 

*T couldn't get 
through the day 
without that 
pen,’ went on 
young Markley. 
“It’s the only pen 
I can write legibly 
with. Why, I'd 
lose my job if it 
wasn’t for that 
pen! Joe Brown- 
lee picked me up 
on his way down- 
town. Lucky for 
me, too, or I'd 
been late to work. 
Well, I must go. 
There’s my pen 
on the tablewhere 
I laid it last 
night.” 

*“*Look here, 
Markley,” said 
Mr. Clesby, sit- 
ting up in his 
chair, throwing 
down his paper 
and frowning just 











His daughter, 
coming back to 
the room just at 
that moment to get her scissors that lay on the mantelpiece 
and seeing him folding the sheets back, smiled. 

** Business as usual, I see, papa,” she said gayly. 

“Always, my dear, always!" returned Mr. Clesby with 
achuckle, “ Business first, business second, business third.” 

He searched for and found the column headed Houses 
And Lots For Sale, which he read through carefully, item 
Next he read over the column titled Real Estate 
Wanted. Then he read Suburban Property For Sale. The 
column Wanted To Rent followed that. He glanced 
through Business Opportunities. His eyes ran hurriedly 
down Miscellaneous For Sale and came to Wanted Mis- 
cellaneous 

Mr. Uriah Clesby was a business man, a buyer and a 
He was ever ready to purchase a piece of property, 
provided it was offered at an attractive figure. He was 
ever ready to sell a piece of property—at a profit. He 
wouldn't refuse to take on a little commercial enterprise 
if he could be reasonably certain that it could be turned 
over to advantage. He had houses to rent too—many of 
Mr. Clesby would buy or sell or swap or rent. A 
clever trafficker was Mr. Clesby. 

Though he would rather that the figures of his deals did 
not run under a thousand dollars each, he was not averse 
to making a small trade; and though he preferred to trade 
in real estate, he wouldn't hesitate to buy or sell an auto- 
mobile, a grandfather's clock, a diamond ring or a mule 
if the profit was there. Money was money with Mr. 
Clesby. He was a business man 

And so when he would | egin his busines day by opening 
the Times at the pages of classified advertisements, as he 


by item 


seller 


them 


invariably did, and reading there the offerings in houses 


and lots and business buildings and farms and stores and 





5 
“You Will Have to Wait for the Remainder of the Yarn, My Dear, Until I Have Looked Over My Mait"’ 


factories, he never failed to go aver the Miscellaneous For 
Sale and the Wanted Miscellaneous columns. You never 
could tell, he would say to his daughter Mildred, when 
somebody would have something to sell at a sacrifice, and 
you never could tell when somebody would want to buy 
something at the owner’s figure. 

This morning he was halfway through the Wanted 
Miscellaneous column when his eye stopped at one item 
and remained fixed thereon. He read the item twice. He 
glanced through the remainder of the column and returned 
to the item that had attracted him. He read it through 
again. He puffed slowly on his pipe and mused. He 
scratched his chin, straightened his eyeglasses and read 
the item once more. Then he twisted about in his chair, 
looked toward the sun room and called to his daughter: 

“ Mildred, will you please step here a minute?” 

The girl came hurrying in. 

“What is it, papa?” she asked. 

“Read this item here, will you? Read it out loud,” he 
said. “It sounds so absurd to me, so utterly ridiculous, 
that I begin to doubt if I am really seeing the words 
I think I see.” 

She took the paper and began reading the item that was 
pointed out to her by a pudgy finger: 


“WaNTED TO Buy: A bobtailed black cat with a black tongue. Cat or 
kitten, male or female. Needed in executing a will. Call on or address 
R. 8. R., 697 Wilmot Building.” 


“Well, that’s just the way I read the thing, but I could 
hardly believe my eyes,” said Mr. Clesby. “It’s a queer 
one, isn’t it?” 

“Very strange indeed,” replied Mildred. “I wonder 
what it is.” She laid down the paper and stepped over to 


a trifle. ‘Are you 
taking seriously 
the ultimatum I 
delivered to you a month agoor are you regarding it lightly? 
If the latter you are makinga mistake. I meantevery word 
Isaid. And I’m going to repeat to you what I then said, for 
I am convinced you have either forgotten my words or you 
are thinking I was joking with you. Now then, if you are 
not able to show me five thousand dollars in cash, your 
own money, by the first day in March, when the three- 
month period I allowed you ends, you must stop coming to 
this house and you must cease paying attention to my 
daughter. Do you understand me?” 

“Yes, sir, I understand clearly,” answered Markley. 
“And believe .ne, Mr. Clesby, I am giving my most 
serious consideration to your conditions,” 

“Well, a month has passed.” 

“Yes, I know that, but two months remain and almost 
anything could happen in two months, Mr. Clesby.” 

“Umph!” 

“T might find it difficult—yes, absolutely impossible to 
meet conditions such as you have put up to me had they 
been given by someone more exacting than you are, but 
since you have agreed with me that everything is fair in 
love and war a 

“And in business,”’ interrupted Mr. Clesby. ‘‘ Business 
is war.”’ 

“And in business,” went on Markley, smiling. “I say, 
your allowing me to go into this—this contest in this 
way—everything fair in love and war and business, you 
know—why, my goal does not seem so impossible of attain- 
ment after all.” 

“Umph!” 

“But I must be trotting along. Joe is waiting out there. 
Bank opens at nine. Good-by, Mr. Clesby.” 


“Umph! 
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‘a Mildred, who had left the room when her father began Attorney Rawlings, breaking in on Mr. Clesby’s speech. and John Brewerby were boys together. Well, sir, Morti 
‘ to speak, was at the door to open it for the caller. A sound ‘Is there —is there indeed such a thing under the what mer Coakley was virtually cut off from any inheritance 
f laughter and a murmur of voices came to Mr. Clesby. d’ye-call-it as a bobtailed black-tongued cat? I never whatever by a crazy clause the old man had written into 
“He's altogether too fresh to suit me!’’ he muttered. heard of one —by George, I never! Why, I never heard the will. I always refer to it as the cat clause 
A bank clerk! Getting a hundred a month and having such a thing mentioned until this case came up!" “Before I speak further of this cat clause just let me go 
the nerve to come horning in here wanting to marry my ‘Well, I believe I have heard of one - let me see--a year back ten months or so and tell you of an occurrence that 
: laughter, who will have a million some day!”” He snorted or two ago. Uma year or two ago? No-—that was happened then, which was the cause of young Coakley’ 
disgust and anger and returned to his paper something else. About six months ago—yes, that’s it misfortune 
) It was eleven o’clock when he left the house. From the Ah - your advertisement said something about a will, ‘*Miss Brewerby had a cat—a black «.t —of which she 
r that carried him downtown he went straight to Room didn’t it?” was foolishly fond The attentior would pr »bably 
if 697 in the Wilmot Building. Chalked on the door in blue “Yes, yes! I’ve got to find a bobtailed black cat with have lavished on her child had she been the mother. of a 
| etters he read, Robert S. Rawlings, Attorney at Law. a black tongue before a legacy mentioned in a certain child she lavished on that black cat. It was fierce—that 
|} He opened the door and walked in. will of which I am named executor can be paid over to is-- well, you understand me, Mr. Clesby —extraordinary 
| \ young man sat before a desk reading what appeared the legatee. A considerable—a very considerable sum of affection for a beast, and so forth. Now after John Brew- 
to be a voluminous legal document. On one side of the money is involved.” erby had been liv Ing with his niece a while what did he do 
i room stood a battered bookcase in which were a few sheep- ‘*Hm— in that case you ws but go nuts on that cat too —that is, he became as much 
i bound volume There was a small stand on which stood “I'd be willing to pay liberally for the right kind of attached to the animal as was his niece—more so, I 
if i typewriter. There were two chairs, old and disreputable cat. The legatee and I have a complete understanding, expect, judging from what Miss Brewerby has told me 
| looks. The floor was bare. It was a poorly furnished you know. But let me give you the story, or a part of it, “One day Mortimer Coakley came to pay a visit to 
| office. The young man looked up from his reading. Mr. ii his cousin and his uncle. He hates cats—has a regular 
)) ‘Are you R. S. R., who had an advertisement in this “Clesby, sir—Uriah Clesby.” what-do-you-call-it for them—and his dislike for that par 
i morning’s Times regarding a black cat?” Mr. Clesby “Oh, Mr. Clesby, eh? I have frequently heard of you _ ticular cat was intense. He told me once —that was before 
juired in the business world. Very glad indeed to meet you, this happened—that he'd give fifty berries—dollars, you 
‘ ‘Yes, sir. Exactly! Iam Robert S. Rawlings—R.S.R. Mr. Clesby. Will you smoke? No? Then I'll light up. know, Mr. Clesby for a chance to land on that black 
i) for short. I advertised for a bobtailed black cat with a Now here’s the case: cat. Well, sir, as he entered his cousin's house that day 
} black tongue. You don’t, now, happen to have such an ‘‘Some years ago—not many—John Brewerby, «a nobody in the hall to meet him, you know—here came 
A inimal, do you?” wealthy lumber merchant, residing in the northern purt of that cat purring about his leg He seized the oppor 
“Well, no—that is, not exactly. But I think I know _ this state, retired from business worth two or three millions tunity —he kicked that cat-——kicked it so hard it went 
where ss and came down here to make his home with his niece, through a window. And the next day it died 
} “What? You do? Well, by Jove, I never would have Miss Anne Brewerby, his brother’s child. Miss Brewerby ‘*Miss Brewerby almost lost her mind. Old Brewerby 
thought it! It was a chance in a million! What luck!” is a spinster of uncertain age and she has two hobbies went insane with rage. Mort has told me often since that 
| cried the young man, throwing down the document he had Foreign Missions and the Humane Society. Maybe you've — the ravings of his cousin and the raging of his uncle scared 
been reading and whirling his chair about. ‘‘Take a seat, heard of Miss Brewerby’s activities in those lines. John himlimp. The old gentleman ordered him out of the house 
j take a seat, sir, and let us get down to brass buttons! Brewerby had a nephew here, too, the son of his deceased and told him never to appear in his presence again. It wa: 
Excuse the cyclonic appearance of things here—I have  sister—Mortimer Coakley by name. The old gentleman a very unfortunate kick. 
been located over in the Firestone Building and we hada_ didn’t like young Coakley. His habits were a little too “Now as I have already told you, Mr. Brewerby died 
fire there last weel Office next to mine. I got burned modern, I suppose, for an old-schooler like John Brewerby. six months ago. When his will was read it was found that 
put bad me Had to take up temporary quarters But it was understood that the Brewerby millions were to everything he posse ed had bee devised to his niece with 
here. Now then.” be divided equally between Anne Brewerby and Mortimer the exception of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
“Of course I am not positively sure that I * began Coakley. Mortimer Coakley was to receive this two hundred 
Mr. Clesby ‘‘Well, six months ago old Mr. Brewerby died. He and fifty thousand dollars—a cool quarter of a million, you 
“If you have no more than a hint about a bobtailed wrote his will himself and two of Miss Brewerby’s servants know, Mr. Clesby —if he fulfilled certain conditions laid 


black cat with a black tongue it will be a start,” said witnessed it. I was named executor. You see, my father Continued on Page 181) 
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ERTAIN 

are too frequently re- 
garded as being typi- 

al of the land which 

There are many parts of Europe where 
Arne 1 is thought to consist of the pursuit 
of malevolent red Indians by tough hardy men in hairy 


conditions 





produce s them 


country life in 
pants and unbuttoned vests. Large numbers of people still 
think of Brazil as being chiefly made up of a large tropical 
river edged with Brazil-nut trees from whose branches the 
amusing monkey swings idly by his tail and throws nuts 
in a wanton manner at passing voyagers amid the vocifer- 
ous applause of vast flocks of parrots and parrakeets. 
Borneo, by some, is supposed to be populated entirely by 
wild men, just like the one that had the cage between the 
bearded lady 

Similarly, 


and the Circassian beauty. 

when a& newspaper report from Luskalooloo, 
Ohio, announces that during a heavy rainstorm the rain 
were mixed up with small turtles, pollywogs and 
to Luskalooloo ¢ xpect to turn 


drop 
kippered herring, visitor 
whenever they round a cor 


ankles on a few turtle 


They are usually somewhat surprised when they fail 


thei 
ner 
to encounter any 

who entered Germany from Scandina 
from from Holland last 
in with their arm sockets creaking and their 
buckling because of the large amount of food 
carried, They had heard reports that Germany was 
Food, they had been told, was as rare in Berlin 
it the South Pole; and they were pre 


Man, traveler 


Vian countries, Belgium and 


winter care 
knee joint 

they 
starving 
as humming bird 
with their tives and seek 
had finished 


Islor 
boots when they 


pared to defend their prov 
nourishment from their 


the food 


Little Victims of the Greedy Rich 


J' ST before Christmas of last winter, while talking with 
@ a government official in the Foreign Office on Wilhelm- 
strasse, a pile of magazines caught my eye. They were 
printed in English. Being far from home the English type 
thrilled me. I picked up one of the magazines and found 
that it was a publication printed in America for German- 
Americans, and in its pages there were frequent allusions 
to starving Germany. There was a harrowing picture of 
“‘a little victim of the hunger blockade,” reproduced from 
an original photograph 

I might add that tales of starving Germany and of little 
victims of the hunger blockade are dinned into travelers’ 
in German territory. 
a trifle more of that 


ears from all sides while they are 


Traveling Americans seem to hear 


sort of talk than any other people 

The true state of affairs, I believe, is this: In the indus- 
trial centers of Germany there are many children and 
is well who are very badly nourished indeed. 
shape because of a lack of fats 
They are not so badly 
off as they were Armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918. This state of affairs could be greatly improved if 
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Bertin School Children 


Germany would adapt herself to conditions in the 
same way that England and France and America do. 
But she won’t. She And she makes political 
capital out of her undernourished children. She uses them 
to gain sympathy and leniency in the outside world. Above 


cheats. 


all, she cheats. 

The Germans have, since the war, applied a new name 
to an ancient type of person. Broadly speaking he is the 
man who makes money out of the misfortunes of his fellow 
men. He is called a Schieber. Literally a Schieber is one 
who shoves, the idea being that he gets something at a low 
price and shoves it along to someone else at a high price. 
Actually he is a man who cheats by dealing in goods in 
which he is not legitimately entitled to deal, such as flour 
and bread and sugar and meat. These goods are supposed 
to be under government control, so that everybody can 
have an equal amount. But the Schieber sells them at a 
high price to those who are unwilling to subsist on a gov- 
ernment ration. The word has come to be applied to any- 
one who is making large and sudden profits. There are no 
other words in the German language which are heard quite 
so frequently nowadays, except “Ja,” “Nein,” and 
** Bitte.” “ Kullur” is heavily outclassed by “ Schieber,”” as 
is ** Kolossal”*! 

If the Schieber cheats by selling at a profit the foodstuffs 
he is not supposed to sell, then there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of people in Germany cheating by purchasing from 
the Schieber the food they are not supposed to eat. If the 
children of Germany are starving, as the Germans claim so 
loudly, then the people who buy the food the children 
ought to have are as bad as the Schiebers. Therefore I say 
that Germany is a land of Schiebers, who refuse to live up 
to the rules. 

In England when there is a shortage of certain sorts of 
food the food is rationed. That is so in France and also 
in America. Everybody suffers during a shortage, unless 
he happens to have on hand a large stock of the food in 
which the shortage occurs. 

In Germany there is no shortage so acute that all the 
people suffer. The poor suffer; but the rich continue to 
have everything. And they continue to howl and shriek 
about the little victims of the hunger blockade. They tell 
you, over their thick soups and their golden butter and 
their white bread and their rich wines, how the little ones 
are starving te death. They get terribly excited over it. 

“There you sit,” cried one Prussian woman to an Amer- 
ican diplomat in Berlin—‘‘there you sit with a hundred 
billion dollars in gold in your pockets, and won’t buy our 
babies a can of milk!” 

I do not say that there is not suffering in Berlin and in 
all the industrial regions of Germany, where large numbers 
of people are crowded together. There is. Large masses of 
the city children of Germany are most wretchedly nour- 
ished because of the lack of milk and fats. But I repeat and 
I insist that if Germany would live up to the rules there 
would be far less suffering than there now is. I repeat that 
Germany is using her poorly nourished children as political 
propaganda to create sympathy in the outside world. 
There is no such suffering or hunger or starvation in Ger- 
many as there is in Poland, the world’s only barrier against 





the Bolshevik armies. I 

have heard Germans 

moaning about the piti- 
able conditions in Austria, conditions that unquestion- 
ably exist; but I have never heard a single German 
emitting the slightest semblance of a moan over the 
ghastly conditions in Poland, devastated by the passage 
of armies and stripped of her cattle and her wealth and 
her means of industrial livelihood by the Germans 
themselves. The Germans are making a most heartrend- 
ing outcry against the peace terms to every American that 
comes along; but I was unable to detect any signs of sym- 
pathy on the part of any German for any suffering which 
other countries—with the exception of Austria—endured 
during the war and are now enduring. 

After I had seen the magazine which is printed for 
America above all others, and for America alone, I 
expressed a desire to see some Berlin children in large num- 
bers. The children I had seen on the street seemed no differ- 
ent to me, for the most part, from the children one might 
see on the streets of Sanford, Maine, Sandusky, Ohio, or 
San Francisco, except that their clothing was neater and 
they made less noise. That of course was no test. 

So I was taken to a Christmas party given by a Berlin 
film company for 800 school children from one of the poor 
districts of the city. The amiable American-German 
woman who received me assured me that the 800 children 
came from eight different schools and that from each 
school only the poorest children had been selected. 


Eight Hundred Weil-Behaved Children 


LOOKED them over; and they didn’t look particularly 

well. They ranged in age from eight to twelve years old, 
and the boys were so universally sallow and thin, and their 
hair was cropped so short, that they looked as though they 
had all been hacked out of the same piece of wood by the 
same machine. There were queer yellowish-pinkish circles 
under their eyes, and they seemed to have little or no 
energy. The girls looked better, but not much better. It 
was two days before Christmas, mind you, and every one 
of these 800 children was to receive a fat Christmas pack- 
age and some money with which to buy himself something 
more. Yet they sat in that hall without a sound, except 
when they started to sing some song like Tannenbaum or 
Heilige Nacht, and sang it through from beginning to end 
without missing a word. In America any 800 children 
under similar circumstances would have been making such 
an uproar that even the loudest and most persistent 
thinker, such as the late Thomas Carlyle or the even later 
John L. Epictetus, would have been quite unable to hear 
himself evolve a thought. 

My guide, however, was not satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the 800 children. She thought they looked too 
healthy, and she was afraid I would get the idea that the 
German children were too well off. She felt quite sure the 
woman was wrong when she said the 800 were the poorest 
children from eight schools; in fact she hinted broadly that 
they were probably the 800 richest children. I pointed 
out that the woman who was running the show probably 
knew what she was talking about, but my guide was still 
skeptical. She would like to show me the children in 
some hospitals. I assured her that I didn’t care to pick 
my examples from hospitals, any more than I would 
want to judge the children of Boston from the inmates 
of the Children’s Hospital in that city. So my guide 
suggested going to a school where she knew the children 
were really poor children. 
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We went 


guide’s 


there. A class had been assembled at my 
request, for the Christmas holidays were in force. 
We saw a matter of t hirty children about seven years of age. 
They were sallow, and they had circles under their eyes, 
and they were thin. They were dressed just about as well 
as average American school children of the same age. They 
looked very badly nourished and I was very deeply touched 
by them. 

Some years ago T worked on a Boston newspaper which 
annually played Santa Claus to the poor children of the 
city, collecting money from its readers and distributing 
gifts to every child who wrote to the paper expressing a 
wish for one. The paper’s reporters worked day and night 
overseeing the distribution of the gifts. It was soon found 
that the reporters were so affected by the poverty and suf- 
fering they encountered that they would not only give 
away all their money to the sufferers but also obtain 
advances on their salaries and give much more than they 

ould afford. I speak of this to show that unpleasant con- 
ditions exist even in the land whose people “‘sit with one 
hundred billion dollars in gold in their pockets, and won't 
buy German babies a can of milk.” 


Learning the Beefsteak Wink 


| QUESTIONED the children who seemed to be the thin- 

One was the child of a railroad en- 
vineer, one a policeman’s son, one a cab driver’s child. For 
breakfast they had eaten bread and jam. Only five of them 
had had milk recently, and they had had it because they 
were ill and the doctor had sold them a prescription for it. 
Their families lived on the rations which government 
bread and meat and potato and cereal cards permitted 
them to buy at a cheap price. They 
didn’t cheat. Therefore the children 


nest and sallowest. 


waiters struck to have ten per cent added to all bills, so 
that their self-respect would no longer be damaged by 
taking tips. The extra ten per cent is divided proportion- 
ally among the waiters. But in spite of this extra charge 
the waiters frequently become quite offended if an addi- 
tional tipi 

We sat alone for a time, offending the waiters by our 
presence, We ordered a thick soup and goose breast and 
vegetables and butter and champagne and dessert and 
coffee and milk. We would have preferred beer rather than 
champagne, but none of the good Berlin restaurants allow 
beer to be served. They don’t allow it because if they did 
undesirables would come in and hang round and spend 
hours sucking up a single glass of beer. We had goose 
breast because neither of us had at that time learned the 
proper manner in which to wink at a waiter in order to get 
a beefsteak instead of a goose breast. The regulation foods 
in Berlin restaurants are goose breast, goose liver, hare and 
venison, all of which foods can be had without meat ecards, 
They get very tiresome after a while; and when they 
become tiresome one learns how to wink at a waiter. After 
one has learned one says to a waiter: “‘ Bring some of that 
Then one winks pregnantly. The 
waiter bows and goes away, and in half an hour or so he 
returns with a tender piece of beefsteak. 

By half past eight the restaurant was filled with well-fed- 
looking individuals and handsomely gowned women, all 
of whom knew how to wink at the waiter. We seemed to 
be the only people who weren't eating meat—-meat which 
the poor can get only on meat ecards if they are unable to 
pay more than the government-regulated price. Everyone 
in the restaurant was drinking some sort of wine—usually 
champagne; and there were probably 250 people there. 


now given. 


goose breast, Gus.” 


I should say that nobody consumed less than 100 marl 
worth of food and drink—especially drink. 
cost sixty marks a quart; and though sixty marks 
sented only $1.20 to an American during my visit to Berlin, 
it represented a considerable slice of the week's to 
the average German. Everybody in the restaurant sopped 
up champagne like a sponge; but nobody got likkered up, 
I don’t know whether it was the fault 


Champagne 
repre- 


wiye 


as the saying goes, 
of the champagne or of the depressing Berlin weather or of 
the German temperament or of the general atmosphere of 
gloom which pervaded Germany; but the more the Ger 

mans drank the more morose they became over their good 
times. A crowd of Germans having a jolly 
restaurant or a cabaret was about as jovial and spon- 
taneous as a coroner's inquest. 

After dinner we moved over to Berlin’s largest dance 
hall, though to call it a dance hall is rather an injustice 
It is a huge and gorgeous place, with enough tables to 
accommodate upward of 600 people. The dancing floor, 
which is not overlarge, is circled with tables; and at one 
end is a large hall, raised a few steps from the dancing 
floor, in which the bulk of the people sit and thrust their 
Nothir vy but 

Anybody who insisted on 
hated by all the 
Whenever the band 


session in a 


into their champagne 
uperdance hall 


nose 
mitted in this s 
having beer would, I 
waiters. The place wa 
struck up the inevitable American dance—and the Berlin 
bands play nothing but American the dancing 
floor became a solid mass of people, jamming their elbows 
into each other, pushing their hands into other people's 
faces, and treading solidly on each other’s feet. It was a 
gay, abandoned performance, and the Germans went at it 
very seriously. There was a look of grim determination on 
the face of « ery dancer, He wu 
going to have a good time if it killed 


wine is per 


severely 


suspect be 
crammed 


tune 





not getting enough of the 
proper sort of food. 

But remember this—the children 
I saw were admittedly the poorest 
children from the poorest sections 
of Berlin. There are many others 
not nearly so badly off. And in the 
country the children have whatever 
they want to eat. At any rate, all 
the Germans say they And all 


were 


dao, 





the Germans agree that conditions 
during the past winter were far 
better than they were in the winter 





following the armistice. 

Now on the same day that I saw 
the 800 poor school children, with 
sallow faces and their thin 

and their hollow eyes, I 

started out with an American who 

in Berlin on official business, to 
see whether all the Berliners are suf- 


their 


bodies 


fering alike. 

I will at this juncture that 
are not all suffering alike. I 
will furthermore remark that the 
energy and even violence with which 
they are not suffering alike is prob- 
ably unequaled to-day in any part 
of the world. In Berlin there is 
more wanton spending and more 
license and more debauchery and 
more vice than I have encountered 
in any of the many cities I have 
visited since that summer day in 
1914 when the German Army started 
the world on its wild career of blood 
and devastation and misery. 

We started in the largest restau- 
rant in the city. It is an awe- 
inspiring mass of red plush and gold, 
and in the exact center there is a 


say 


they 


large fountain with tiny streams 
spraying inward from the outer 
edge, so that it looks like a large 


needle bath and is very imposing. 
We got there at eight o’clock, which 
is a trifle early for dinner in Berlin. 
The proper hour is half past eight. 
Anybody who enters a large restau- 
rant before that hour usually has 
to sit all alone, surrounded by noth- 
ing but vast distances and slightly 
offended German waiters. A Ger- 
man waiter is a very superior per- 
on, and is easily offended by any 
infringement on the conventions. 
When he is offended he shows it by 
not being there when you want him, 

being there when you 
don’t want him. It is no uncommon 
thing for an offended German waiter 
two hours to serve a frugal 
Some time ago the German 


and by always 
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him. He never applauded a dance, 
and the band never played an en- 
core, He saw his duty and he did 
, it. Whenever the band played he 
danced; and when the band stopped 
e playing he went back to his table 
and took another shot of 


pagne 


cham 


Stolid Revelers 
| Rapes gt at half past el 


the lights began togo out and the 
people began to file into the street 
The coal shortage, you see, required 
early closing. And did the peopl 
go home? Not so that it could be 
noticed by the casual passer-by 
They went rolling off down the 
street to various all-night cafés. All 
that one needed to do was to fol 
low a crowd. He would come to a 
dark doorway with a glum-looking 
bandit in front of it. As he ap 
proached, the bandit would open 
the door with a mysterious air, and 
he would find himself in 
tion restaurant with all lights blag 
top speed 


a regula 


ing, an orchestra going at 
and everybody drinking the same 
old saccharin-sweetened champagne 
Here he could sit and eat and drin| 
until two or three or four o’clock ir 


the morning if he desired, and watch 
their ener 
()cca- 
he 


the Germans devote all 
gies to enjoying themselve 
sionally as the night wore on 
would see a pair of them rise and 


one-step heavily up al d down the 


between the 


narrow pace } 
bumping into several of the revel 
ers, knocking over a chair or two, 
and upsetting a vase of flowers or a 
dish of near, or ersatz, caviar fron 
one of the tables. I don't kn 
where the Germans get their ersatz 
caviar, but I suspect they make it 
out of sand that has been dipped i 
I sh' gl if At any rate that’s how 
it taste 

In Berlin alone there are approx 


mately 200 of these all-night re 


taurants, vayl using cou tle 
electric lights during coal shortag 
Night after night they are filled wit! 
revelers, reveling in thet A t 


& fashior , and eating vast 


of forbidden food while the rest of 
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econd pr 
had 


HE 
nary 
draw The ref 


appeared to 


pone t 


decision 


! 


please @ majorit of 


house, which had been 
pressed by the flashy sty 
of the shorter cor testant 
There were catcalis and 
yells and a rotund and checkered gentleman in diamonds 


FEL V 


immediately in front of our box jumped up and down, 
pasmodically giving utterance to his discontent. 

“Rotten! Rotten! Rotten!” 

“Siddown,” grunted my companion 
the spectac le with disdainful 
repetitions, 

The dissenter whirled “What the ” he 
breaking off at the instance of an imperative elbow which 
box jammed into his midriff. 

»”” queried the neighbor. 


after enduring 


patience during several 


began, 


a neighbor in hi 
“Say, d’yeh know who that i 
“Nah.” 
“That’s Ands 
“Cheest!" said the diamond-fronted one in awe. 
“That's the old boy,” 

wisest heimer in the 

Heads within several yards’ radiu 
per turned to regard my companion. He 
honors indifferently Royalty becomes accustomed to 
of homage And in the fight world 
my friend Andy Dunne—I make the claim with humility 
and pride—is more than royal; he is sage. Were it not 
au highbrow term, and, as such, repudiated by Fistiana, 
he wou'd doubtless be addressed by the super-regal title 
of ‘** Maitre.”” 

“Anybody,” said Andy Dunne, ostensibly addressing 
me but in reality giving forth of his wisdom for the better 
hehoof of the crowd, “that ain't satisfied with one of Bud 
Lewis’ don't know the game He don’t know the 
game, that’s all tud's the t referee in the ring. 
I'm tellin’ yah!” 

A respec tful murmur indicated assent The checkered 
vociferator appeared to have shrunk quite small. I basked 
ted splendor, 


Dunne.” 

proceeded the informant. “The 
Wiseheimer family 
of the windy whis- 
wore his 


whole 


the calm acceptance 


decision 
traighte 


erenely in a refle 


“Anythin’ doin’ 

So close behind me was the murmur that I 
the breath of it on m neck It startled me. 
Andy’ upied upon our entry, 
i tall and rangy 
\ glance 


ive character of | irrival 


to-night, Andy?” 

} yuld feel 
he third 
chair in box, unoce now held 
young man whose 


it the 


advent had been qyite 
omer explained the unobtru- 
On hi 

Further, his body was in¢ 
ild not have 


ilent news 


feet were a heavy pair 
of arctics, ised in a long ulster. 
Though the thermometer co 
rowded building the 


I judge d him to be in good 


been much below 
pali h face 


eighty in the « tranger’ 
howed no be ad of moisture 
condition, 


Andy 


moved hi 


Dunne re ponded only, “ Nope 
chair back into the corner 
on the ring 


To his query 

The 
of the box and jixed his eve ’ 

“He's a waiter,”” Andy explained to me. 
added with a grin, 


young man 


“No, don’t 
go and order nothin’,”” he “He ain't 
that kind of a waiter.” 

“What other 
Andy’s peeuliar and refreshing te 
“Tell yah later. He'll keep 

Monk Gormley is. 


>” T asked, fore 
hnicalitic 
He ain't the 
Never saw 


kind is there eeing one of 
show; not 
to-night. the Monk, 
did yah?” 

“No.” 

“Yah got a treat comin’.” 

“Is he so good?” 

“Any two-hundred-pound guy with a knockout in each 
mitt,” pronounced the past master, ‘“‘is good unless he’s 
paralyzed we 

“Then Gormley ha »” T said, 


the 


got the wallop, has he 


modestly essaying the phraseology appropriate to 


subject 


STRATE DO Br 


By Samuel Hopkins Adams 


HARRY WiceceKeErY 

“Wallop? Oh,no! Nothin’ like that! Wallop! 
Why, man, he’s got a len’th of lead pipe in his left 
and a bag o’ sand in his right.” 

Perceiving this to be metaphorical I pursued the topic. 
- Is he cle ver?” 

“Well, I dunno’s I'd call the Monk clever. But he 
knows a thing or two. And he’s the greatest goat-getter 
since Joe Walcott. He’s got ‘em licked before they put 
their hands up.” 

“How does he do it?” 

“On his mug. Scares ’em to death. Rough Stuff is his 
middle name. Prob’ly he'll pull somethin’ to-night. Wait 
till you see him.” 

To see Monk Gormley was to appreciate at once the 
fitness of his fighting name. As he settled into his corner, 
turning the hirsute barrel of his chest toward us, I thought 
of jungles and Mr. Darwin and the late Pithecanthropus 
His nutlike head was set into a pillar of a neck. 
His jaw, massive and stubbly, worked with a bestial 
In his heavily fortified eyes was a kind of spar- 
kling ferocity. His arms, disproportionately long, but 
beautifully muscled, terminated in a pair of ridged hams. 
There was enough sturdiness to his legs to carry his weight. 
It was a freak build, but a fighting build. The crowd 
rose to him. 

‘Popular apparently,” I remarked. 

“He's got the wallop,” returned Andy Dunne, in a tone 
implying that the possessor of that blessing was the bene- 
ficiary of all the fairy gifts inclusive. 

Andy proceeded to impart a bit of history: ‘When 
Gormley first began fightin’ he got pinched in Central 
Park for doin’ his trainin’ without enough clothes to keep 
u policeman from being shocked. They brought him up 
before a near-sighted old judge. The old boy looked at 
him, took off his glasses, put ‘em on again, and stared. 
‘Which tree were you livin’ in when they caught yah?’ 

iys he. Gormley mumbled somethin’, ‘Discharged,’ 
ays His Honor. ‘But if you come back here again I'll 
give you a year in the Zoo.’ That’s how they came to call 
him the Monk. He's proud of it. Stuck on himself, he is. 
I don’t like that guy. Watch him now,” he added with a 
sudden intensity. 

The other heavyweight, as bulky, but not so formidable 
as Gormley, had entered the ring. At once the Monk 
crossed over to the other’s corner. Bud Lewis, fairest and 
most careful of referees, quickly followed. So did one of 
the Monk’s seconds, anxiety evident in his face. 

‘No tricks now,” I heard Lewis say in sharp warning, 
‘or I'll throw you out of the ring.” : 

“There’s nothing too dirty for him to do,” said Andy 
Dunne, “if he ain’t watched. I don’t like that guy. He’s 
a disgrace to the profession. But,”’ he added as in fairness 
bound, “he sure has got the wallop.” 

Gormley’s antagonist stretched out a hand, affecting the 
formal but not unfriendly greeting of professional rivalry. 
The Monk struck it aside, leaned over, and growled some 
bristling threat into his face, then stalked back to his 
chair. Chagrin and a sort of doubt overspread the other 
fighter’s face. 

“Licked,” said Andy Dunne. 
a punch. Gormley’s got his goat.” 

So it proved. From the outset the man was cowed. 
Every time he came into a clinch the Monk bespattered 
him with foul abuse and derision. In the fourth round the 
valuable wallop landed and he was knocked out. 

“Unless somethin’ stops him pretty quick,” remarked 
Andy Dunne discontentedly, “that guy’s goin’ to be a 


erectus, 


eagerness. 


“ 


Licked before he stops 
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“Pitty Pinky Posy,’* Con:« 
tinued the Monk in His 
Outrageous Soprano. ‘Did 
Noicy Give it to Poicy?"’ 


contender for the champion- 
ship. And I don’t want it so. 
I don’t like that guy. He 
done me a dirty trick once.” 

““What was that, Andy?” 

“‘Nemmind. I don’t like 
him. And I’m going to get 

him if I can. But—that wallop. The sleep 
pill in both hands.” 

Outside the lank young fellow who had whis- 
pered to Andy in our box was waiting. The 
trainer said a word to him; he nodded and went 

away. As he turned the corner a gust of wind blew aside 
his long unseasonable coat, revealing the bare column 
of a leg. 

“Why, he’s in fighting rig!’ I exclaimed. 

Andy nodded. ‘“‘He’s a waiter.” 

**So you told me. What’s the idea?’ 

“He's waitin’ for his chance.” 

“IT don’t get it yet.” 

“A little soft in the bean this evenin’?” inquired Andy 
solicitously. ‘I tote him round to the fights, all rigged and 
primed, in c se some heavy drops out at the last minute. 
Then in he goes. With instructions. 

Perceiving what was expected of me I played up to 
the expert. 

“His instructions,”” Andy replied to my question, “‘are 
to stay through and get experience.” 

“Suppose he isn’t good enough?” 

“He’s good enough—for that.” 

“Then why not put him through the usual routine, and 
match him up regularly before some of the clubs?” 

“‘There’s reasons. For one, he ain’t got any reputation.” 

“With your backing [ 

“*Besides, he’s high-strung. Nervous.” 

“T see. By putting him into the ring as a substitute on 
1 moment’s notice, you count on itl 

“Besides, his name is Percy. Percy Harwell.” 

Tyro though I am in matters relative to the fight game 

still know enough to appreciate the incongruity —nay, 
the impossibility of a prize fighter named Percy. 

‘Change it,” said I. 

“Goin’ to,” retorted Andy Dunne. 
tions? Yahr a litt’ry guy.” 

Young, Battling, Kid, Knockout—these be the cogno- 
mens de convenance for neophytes of the ring. On this 
ground I should be safe, if inglorious. But I chose rather 
to strive for originality. 

“T don’t know his style,” I ventured. 
call him The Borer?” 

‘He ain’t a borer,”’ retorted Andy. “Did yah ever see 
a guy of his build that was?” 

“Well, then,” said I, still groping, “‘how would Shifty 
Smith do?” 

For a moment Andy looked startled. 
know about his shift?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, naturally. I never saw him in action.” 

“‘One of these days you will. Shifty Smith, eh? Shifty 
Smith? That might do.” 

With gratification I envisaged the hope of yet making 
my impress, though a faint one, upon fistie history. 

**Hasn’t he got anything but a shift?”’ I asked. 

“He’s got a pair of Jegs,”’ replied Andy Dunne mys- 
teriously. And less mysteriously: ‘‘He’s got me.” 

Palpably something special was intended for young Mr. 
Percy Harwell. 

“Where did you find him, Andy?” 

“Picked him up at an amatoor show.” Andy occasion- 
ally wanders in far and strange bypaths. ‘‘ He was rotten.” 
“Then why “ 

“Liked his footwork. 
simp.” 

“Is that a recommendation?” 

“Maybe. He’ll take orders and he won’t get oaty,” 
said the trainer, whose range of expression extends even 
into the racing world. “I got a use for him.” 


Oe 


’ 


>” 


**Got any sugges- 


“But why not 


“What do you 


And he was such a blank-lookin’ 
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“What particular use have you got for Shifty Smith?” 
I asked with purposeful emphasis on the title. 

My friend Andy accepted the hint. ‘*‘ Well, seein’ yah 
gimme the name for him—this is under yahr shirt, though, 
On the dead low-down.” 

** Understood.” 

“Well ——” Apause. Then quite offhandedly: ‘* Monk 
Gormley.” 

“What!” [stopped short in my astonishment. ‘Why, 
he’ll eat your poor little Percy.” . 

“Will he? Wait a year.” — 

“After I’ve waited a year, what then? 

“Why, then Shifty Smith, a young heavy that’s begin- 
nin’ to be talked about by the wise ones—but not too much 
talked about will be weighin’ in at about one-eighty- 

even. And there won't anybody eat him. Not without 
indigestion.” 

“To the Monk’s two hundred?” I reminded Andy. 

“At least I figure he'll be givin’ the Monk about fifteen 
pounds. And he'll be practically an unknown. All the 
worse for Gormls y to be knocked out by him.” 

ergy 

“Come on! Yahr blockin’ the traffic,” urged Andy. 
“Yes: there’s ifs ir every game. Here’s one of ’em: If 
Pere—Shifty Smith don’t stop him in the next year Monk 
Gormley’ll be the logical challenger for the championship. 
Therefore Shifty’s got to turn the trick.” 

And my friend again expressed his emphatic detestation 
of the Monk with special reference to that gentleman’s 
digestive tract. 

Twice in the next six months I saw the sobriquet which 
owed its origin to me, in the sporting columns. Andy’s 
waiter had found opportunities. Furthermore, he had 
taken them apparently in strict accordance with his train- 
er’s order to stay through. Both results were draws. One 
was against a good man. The newspapers commented 
with mild approval and some surprise on the sound defense 
of the substitute. But a sound defense never yet knocked 
out a fighter of Gormley’s caliber. So much I ventured to 
remark to Andy Dunne when I ran across him at a Kreisler 
concert—Andy, like most high-caliber experts, is a warm 
admirer of virtuosity in other lines than his own. 








To which he responded briefly: ‘‘ Under a pull.” 

**Am I[ to infer that he could have knocked out Grice?” 

Andy’s reply was generous in the latitude it afforded for 
my inferring what I chose. 

‘‘His orders,” he added, ‘‘was to stay through. If he 
put the other guy away before the limit how could he 
stay through? I ask yah.” 

“Ts he coming along according to expectations? 

The connoisseur rubbed a horny jaw with an iron hand. 
**He’s gettin’ all that I can teach him,” he replied, ‘and 
maybe a bit that I can’t. Comin’ down this spring? 
He'll be there.” 

Every May Andy Dunne in his réle of physical mentor 
and friend invites me to his country quarters on the Jersey 
coast, where for a fortnight he gives me a vigorous course 
in road work and such other exercises as are suitable to 
prevent advancing middle age from becoming premature 
decay. All the other pupils are knights of the padded 
glove, of various classes, but advanced degree. Among 
these I am as a lamb amidst lions, protected only by the 
implicit discipline which the master exercises over all and 
sundry. His method of presenting me to his flock is 
unvarying. 

“*My friend here’s a litt’ry writer,” he says in depreca- 
tory tones. “But,” he adds, brightening, “he ain’t so 
rotten in a handball court. He'll give yah a sweat.” 

Proud indeed is the privilege of giving a sweat to genius 
of the high order which frequents Andy Dunne’s stable. 
But it has its drawbacks in that one’s victory in this, the 
fighter’s special game, is invariably followed by a challenge 
to put on the mitts, the intention of the defeated being 
that of knightly chivalry; namely, to wipe out the stigma 
in blood. Fortunately my game was seldom quite good 
enough to win, except against Percy Harwell, alias Shifty 
Smith; and, fortunately again, that gentleman was not 
of the knightly spirit. We played regularly, and each time 
I was moved to wonder whether the all-wise Andy had not 
for once mistaken his man, It seemed impossible that so 
unresourceful a contestant could ever make a fighter. He 
hit the ball, no matter from where or with which hand, 
hard, high on the wall and with unvarying pace. Later | 
discovered that Andy Dunne had given him strict orders 


” 


to do this very thing and no other thing. He was a paragou 
of obedience 

In practice bouts he showed chiefly a natural and in 
genious rather than a sound defense, and surprising agility 
for so big a man. Thanks to those pillared legs of his he 
moved like a ballet dancer, In a spirit of friendly criticism 
I remarked as much to Andy Dunne 

“Yep He'll dance all right,”’ said the master. ‘He'll 
dance Mr. Gormley dizzy.” 

*But will that win a fight?” 

“It'll help.” 

**Perhaps you're training him to kick Gormley out of 
the ring,” I sugwested. 
Andy iccepted my 

He’ got a kick, all right. And it ain't all in his legs.” 
Alone of Andy’s stable the young heavyweight worked 

out with the master invariably in private, All that Andy 

vouchsafed to me in the way of explanation was that 


| inquired 


flippancy, unmoved and indulgent 


Percy's was an “individual style and I ain't takin’ chances 
However, to my 
great gratification I was invited to be present, as. lone 
spectator, on the great occasion when Kid Mack, cleverest 
of middleweights, having run over from his training quar- 
ters at Newark to pay his respects to Andy Dunne, gra- 
ciou ly offered to give the new heavy yatryout. Andy was 
He took his pupil to one 


on showin’ it in advance of the season.” 


pleased. He was also serious. 
side for final instructions, 

‘This guy Mack is clever,” said he 

* Awright,”’ assented Shifty Smith equably 

“He's light on his feet and lightnin’ with his hands.” 

* Awright.” 

“He'll cut yah up.” 

“Awright,” said the tyro, accepting any program of his 
mentor’s as infallible, 

**Keep away the best yah can. Poke him off with yahr 
left. About the seventh round, watch me for the signal.” 

* Awright, boss.”’ 

When the pair entered the ring for the ten-round tryout 
Shifty Smith’s hands were seen to be incased in what 
resembled miniature pillows. His gloves must have 
weighed a pound apiece, 

Continued on Page 120 
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Gormley Chased Him to a Corner, Hemmed Him There, Prepared to Finish Him 
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ening of a beautiful autumn day there 
been a solitary horseman wending 
igh the forest glades now lighted up by 
lining sun. About him on every 
hand rose the majestic peaks of a precipitous mountain 
range, their declivities softened by the velvet shadows of 
the departing day. The faint woodland trail over which 
his good steed thus far had brought him wound hither 
and yon by the side of a mountain stream of crystal 


PTVOWARD « 
might have 
his way thi 


se0T 


the golden rays of the de 


clearness 

All Nature seemed about to sink torest. Weariness 
sat upon the brow of the tall stranger, who now pushed 
forward A troubled look came 
over his dark and regular features. His brows were 
His gleaming eye, alight with resolu- 
an added brilliance as, shifting in his 
caparisoned saddle, he looked back over his 
The mountain glades rang with the echo 

Few were his words, but 
their import Wilfred 

of our earlier volumes will 
called out 


his lagging steed 


drawn close 
tion, took on 
richly 
houlcde r 
of hi 


vibrant voice 


doubt Sir 


could 
Stanhope for reader 


discern that it was none other than he 


in clear, bell-like tones: “Say, where do we eat 
As though in half a h 
answering ery: “Oh, boy, 
Presently there came into view a singular caval- 
eade trucks loaded 
down with a multitude of varying objects, a horse- 
Reclining 
seen a 


indred echoes came an 


where do we eat?” 
eight motor car as many 
man or two, a buckboard, several wagons 


gracefully in these there might have been 


goodly company of fifty-odd individuals, composed of 
carpenters, soldiers, 
villagers You have ed it. Sir Wilfred 
Stanhope and these other movie company 
on location. They had traveled far and they were hungry 


It happened that we 


actors, actresses, extras, teamsters, 


ind others gues 
made up a 
needed some mountains, some 
ome running water, a few rocks with sand, a 
The inside stuff already had 


Now we were 


semidesert, s 
trifle of foliage now and then 
largely been done in the studio downtown. 
shooting the open stuff 

I presume that we may name this production The Soul 
Child, since that is not anything like its name. It was my 
first experience in watching the shooting of a soul child, 
and I am sure that the assassination held many new things 
for me. Perhaps some of them may be new also to the 
reader 

Every author knows all about producers. Most of them 
want outright sale for a lump sum—the said lump sum in 
no case or by any possibility to be in excess of $8.65. At 
first they offered me only $7.28, but by being firm I gat 
them up to $8.65 


Practical Pointers From a Scenario Writer 


N°* $8.65 is a great deal of money, but at the same 


time if you be constructed with a cantankerous and 


tubborn disposition you don’t like to have the other fellow 
tell you that $8.65 is all that any soul child is worth, all 
that any fellow is going to pay you or anybody else, and 
all that you ever are going to get. A great many authors 
fell for that $8.65 stunt. There are some of the best-known 
authors in America whose lists of books are shot to pieces 
because they took low prices for the outright sale for the 
film rights of their work. When the producer who took on 
The Soul Child felt round among American authors for 
his lists he found that several of the best authors did not 
have much left to sell 
At least, at last, I was sitting on the rear seat of a shiny 


So much for a stubborn disposition. 


car with a real producer, with a real contract in my pocket, 
which said nothing about an outright sale, but let me in on 
a royalty basis. I was in on the gamble with all these 
others and with him. With all of them I could join in a 
Where do we eat?"’ Of course it is not yet certain 
rhat is what a royalty basis does to you. 


horus, 
that we eat at all 
We were discarding precedent to a very large extent and 
entering into a new field which carried even more risk than 
he average adventure in the movie world. For one thing, 
my producer was a man of such nerve that he had insisted 
that the author should supervise the production of the 
1 liked this clause in the author's side of The Soul 
Child contract. Such things make an author think he is a 
regular fellow analysis of the word 
supervise” will lead an author to realize that it is made 
of two Latin words which mean “to overlook.” When an 
author is supervising his own movie it means that he has 
got to overlook a lot of things. But he feels better 
When I got off the train at Los Angeles I was quite tall, 
At the station I met my producer, 


film 


Later on a close 


some eight feet linear 


wearing just plain, everyday, ordinary clothes—no dia- 
monds—but offering a kindly smile. 

“How are you, poor worm?” he said to me. 
and come with me.” 

That night we sat up late looking over the scenario, or 
continuity, of The Soul Child. He said it was made up of 
my novel, but of course in the confusion of the office they 
may have switched in some other soul child not in the least 
of the same parentage or complexion. Whatever may be 
the crimes of The Soul Child I swear I am innocent. The 
scenario was completed by the time I reached Los Angeles. 
Without batting an eye the boss admitted that he did it 
himself, that his accomplices were the director and the 
head scenario man of the organization, and that it had 
taken them nine weeks of hard work to perpetrate the 
crime. Those three are the real criminals. All I did was to 
furnish the name. After we got the picture finished we 
changed the name. I say these things so that the over- 
looking part of the supervision may be more readily un- 
derstood by other authors. 

Not that I have any doubt whatever of the wisdom of our 
producer in attempting to let the author ir on the over- 
looking. As a matter of fact the boss was so good as to tell 
me two or three times that he thought I earned my board 
on the job. I made several kicks, perhaps half a dozen 
strong ones in all, which we made stick, because they had 
good reason under them. As to the vanity of authorship, 
i never carried any of that anyhow, so we had no trouble. 
We all quickly shook down into one business organization, 
each fellow trying to find his own place in the picture, and 
all of us working only for the good of the picture. 

I don’t know what troubles other authors may have or 
may make, but in the case of The Soul Child the author’s 
relation was pleasant. I think that if a writer has good 
horse sense he quickly will begin to see that he is translat- 
ing from one medium into another medium, with which he 
has not been familiar. The methods are different, the 
values are different. It is said that few authors are able 
to make scenarios out of their own work. I think myself 
that this point is very well taken, because the two arts 
are entirely independent. I talked over this matter with 
our head scenario writer, who has done many successful 
films 

“An author could learn to write a scenario if he would 
take time and if that were his business,” said this specialist. 
‘There is no sacred mystery about building a continuity. 


**Deflate, 


March 27,1920 


You have got to remember that you are working with the 
eye of a camera. Now suppose you stand at a corner of a 
park—you can see the whole park, clear to the farther edge. 
You could take five or six pages in a book and describe that 
park, and in that case your public could get an idea of the 
farther edge of the park. But if you should set up a 
camera and make a photograph, the width of your field 
would make every object in it small and indistinct. The 
public wants to know about the pair of lovers on the 
park bench. You have to translate that through the 
angle of a camera lens. So you move your camera 
up close to the lovers on the bench. Now you see 
their features, their motions, but you do not see the 

rest of the park. 

“‘Now that is all there is to scenario writing. It 
means more camera sets. You have got to have 
the big fundamental human emotions. The rest 
is simply setting up your camera at different 
distances. The continuity is simply description 
of a lot of camera sets, each of which has got to 
be understood at once by the audience. Sixteen 
pictures to the second means motion. Sometimes 
you have your figures large, sometimes smaller. 
Once in a while you show only the faces 
times you have practically a still picture, a face 

showing a certain emotion. You use a little color 

on a landscape, maybe, now and then. You do 
what you can to interest and please and soothe 
an audience. When the shifting of your camera sets 
does not carry the story unmistakably you fall back 
on your subtitles or your cut-backs. 

‘‘Now the difference between the scenario writer and 

the author is that the latter stands at a corner of the 
park and the former near the end of a park bench. The 
author can go back and describe the thing over again, the 
scenario man can’t. The author can take time, the scenario 
writer can’t. You can’t repeat in the film, and each point 
must be unmistakable. 

“So, you see, there you have two entirely different arts. 
I don’t think they coincide very readily. If you make a 
scenario writer out of an author, so that after that he begins 
to talk in camera sets and to paint a lot of scenes one after 
the other, all the time thinking of the action—why, then 
he’s doing studio stuff and not literature. The two are 
distinctly different. If you pick up a novel written jerkily, 
the first thing your highbrow critic says is, ‘Written for 
the movies!’ Quite often that’s true. I don’t think any 
really great novel ever could be written by any author who 
was thinking of the film production. 

“At the same time an author is dealing with the standard 
human emotions. That's his trade. If he has got a set of 
big situations, it’s our business to take them out of the 
book and translate them and correlate them. We may 
have to take some scenes from the back of the book and 
put them in the front of the film, so that the story will 
carry to the film audience. It is hard for an author to see 
his book except just as he has written it—it has become 
crystallized in his mind.” 


Some- 


Taking a Chance in a Risky Experiment 


OR any author who has good sense and can reason a 

little these words should have much value. At any rate 
they had everything to do with my own presence on the 
seat of the motor car that evening. My producer had re- 
solved upon a risky experiment. He had felt the growing 
demand of the public for better pictures and had realized 
the tremendous purchasing power of the film public, their 
right to the very best that can be produced for them. The 
old slapstick stuff, the vamp stuff, sex stuff, Wild West 
stuff and all the rest rightly now begin to pall on the 
public. Even the vague demand for dress-suit stuff on the 
part of ghetto audiences is a good indicat’ »n—the film 
audience is beginning to demand its share ¢: human emo- 
tions set out in good ordinary human conditions. My 
producer was of the bold belief that the intelligence of the 
film public long has been insulted. 

“The average scenario turned out takes the studio man 
from three to six days,” said he. “If he can’t write a 
continuity a week he can’t hold a job. It took three of us 
more than two months to write this continuity. We've 
got six hundred and fifty scenes in it, instead of the usual 
one hundred and fifty scenes. We'll shoot thirty thousand 
feet of film and will keep six thousand feet. We'll spend a 
hundred thousand dollars to get the last bit of juice out of 
this continuity. What I believe is demanded by the public 
is ideas and excellence. I am going to win on that or go 
broke on it—I am sure I don’t know which. 
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‘You’ll want to know about the people in your cast, 
he went on. ‘‘We’ve not a bad actor in the bunch every 
one of them is competent, and not one of them cheap. But 
as to the planetary stars, we haven't got them—our com- 
pany is all-star. They all can act, and that’s what I want. 
lhe old star system has many absurdities in it. The pulling 
power of a few film stars is beyond question in America, 
but how many of them have made fortunes for authors as 
’ I want to split the money a little 
farther down the line. That's the way to get a look at new 
ideas. New ideas any producer has got to have who wants 
big pictures, and big pictures are what the public 
want The best never has been too good for America 
»haven’t had any best 
“The 
doing. Thereisatremendous public, a tremendous amount 
of purchasing power. The best kind of best is not too 


good for the American public. 


well as for themselves 





bu Ve 


film world has got to do better than it has been 


‘The star ystem,”” he went on, “is imply one of the 
developments of the industry, which is still young. There 
will always be stars, always will be sudden and accidental 
hits. But the proposition on which | am going to win or 
fail is this—the idea is bigger than the actor. If an actor 
understands his profession he can fit himself to a big part. 
That is more logical than trying to fit a part to an actor. 
With me it is just a question of the cart and the horse, In 
the star system they both are there —but quite often you 
will see the cart ahead of the horse 


All the Cards on the Table 


Bw NOW, my son, you can see a few of the things you 
b\ are up against. As to what I’m up against, the Lord 
only knows. Thisis the greatest jazz business in the world. 
I would not pretend to predict a thing about it. We have 
made two or three good killings already on these lines, 
and we’re going to make another with The Soul Child or 
I'm going to lose a lot of money. That’s all I know. It’s 
a great life. Home back East was never like this.” 

I cast a reminiscent glance back over my own life his- 
tory 

‘Partner,” said I, ‘“‘you couldn’t guarantee that my 
The Soul Child will amount to more than 


»e 


royalties o 


$8.65, could you 

“IT won’t guarantee you a cent,” said he. ‘‘What I will 
guarantee is that you are in on all the plays, that you will 
get a square deal and can see all the cards on the table any 
time you want to. If you come out here to see life, pray 
consider that the ponies here are just the same as they 
are anywhere else. Bet them the way it will give you the 


most fun 
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Wherefore it may be seen that I was by way of learning 
several things about the film industry. I may say that I 
was with the company for a month, and saw eighty-five 
thousand, cold cash, spent on The Soul Child before I left, 
the picture not being completed at that time. It is of no 
consequence whether or not you shall ever identify our 
production—I trust you will not, else I could not write this 
story at all. It is not the story of a picture, but the story 
of an industry. I think that that industry by now ought 
to begin to be taken not as a joke, but as a business, and a 
big business at that. 

Nothing has changed more rapidly than the motion- 
picture business in the last few years, and no business in 
the world has more misapprehension hanging to it. A great 
many people, for instance, are eager to attach reputations 
of light morals to the picture-making profession. I don't 
believe that this is in the least just. The motion-picture 
actor or actress is one of the hardest-working business per- 
sons in the world. They are all human beings, most of them 
good, some of them not so good. They have a curious code 
of morality all their own on the lot, as the phrase goes. We 
knew of one or two couples living together, not in wedlock, 
yet received by their fellow players. Their life histories were 
known, and their reasons were weighed and passed on in 
the peculiar standards of this strange make-believe world 
There were others, more prominent, who had become 
ostracized on account of their private lives, and tolerated 
neither by actors nor employers. Any charges of promis 
cuity in life on the lot is a grotesque injustice. The gayety 
of the profession is there, yes, and all its comradeship, but 
you must learn the laws of these people, and they are strict 
For our own little family—and we were all so strangely free 
from jealousy and professional bickerings that we were 
indeed a little family —I have got to say that they were as 
fine a band of human beings as I ever met, loyal and faith 
ful to the limit, and as clean in their personal lives as the 
attendance of a New England sabbath school 

These people work at a business and want to make good. 
They want to be hired over again. They have time to 
laugh, but have no time for foolishness. Sometimes the 
hours are very long—on location they cover every minute 
of the sunlight fit for shooting. In the studio I have known 
the entire cast to work all day and until three o’clock the 
next morning. I never heard a complaint from one of the 
company, never saw better morale anywhere. 

There is a curious intellectual keenness too in a company 
of this sort. It is not alone the money of a producer or the 
brain of a director that makes a great picture—whatever 
the director would be glad to have you think about that. 
In the last analysis it comes down to the intellect and the 
heart, the sensibilities of the individual playing each part. 


Without reservation I can say that if it were possible for 
me to rewrite The Soul Child, seeing it as I do now, plu 
the ideas of all these others, it would be a vastly better 
book. Time and again I saw these people discover emo 
tional possibilities in a character or a scene which I my 
self never had seen before. If the thing shall prove to be 
a success it is not attributable to the author, but to these 
others. 1 only hope for every other author as good luck 
as we had in this phase of our gamble 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that all the tradi 
tions and the conventions of the profession were cast aside 
by the iconoclast or the same seat with the author. Both 
the producer and the director take care of all that sort 
of thing, especially the director. None of us had any de- 
sire to lose any money just to prove a point. It was my 
earnest wish to make more than the $8.65 out of my share 
of The Soul Child, and as this picture would require some 
where between four and six months of hard work by the 
organization it is plain that neither producer nor director 
intended to take any unnecessary chances. There are many 
strange peculiarities of the theatrical profession, which i 
the riskiest in the world. Almost any manager will produce 
a play by any man who has made a success by any other 
play. Breaking in is the hardest part If one managet 
makes a success all the others flock in after him, trying to 
do the same thing before it gets too late. A theatrical 
manager will risk a fortune without batiing an eye, and 
yet he will not take chances that would seem of no cor 
sequence to a player in a ten-cent-ante game. The theatri 
cal world is full of shadows, and managers go among them 
shivering and shuddering, risking every dollar they have 
in the world that their judgment is right, and scared to 
death for fear they are wrong 


Too Much Glory for the Dog 
5 ILLUSTRATE managerial faithfulness to precedent I 


may say that we had a trained dog drawing a salary of 
fifty dollars aweek— such dogs sometimes draw double that 
salary. I hate this trained dog with all the bitterness of 
my soul, because in the advertising matter put out for The 
Soul Child this trained dog is featured with the author, the 
picture of the dog being larger than that of the author. In 
going over the continuity of the picture with the director 
I found that every time I had a really big situation, such 
as killing the hero or pulling off a clinch between the hero 
and the heroine or drowning somebody, without fail here 
would come in this trained dog to wag its tail or look up 
into the face of the heroine at the time she was being kissed 
or of the hero while he was being drowned 


Continued on Page 42 
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lowly, deliberate! processionally up the 
tupendous apartment houses, 
cattering group of children, who suspended 
clamberings after strayed official 
ed from them; past hurrying tradesmen, 
acknowledging their salutations with a movement of the 
hand; then, solemnly rounding the corner, paced up the 
ross street toward the waving green trees of the park itself. 
collection greeted him, and he 
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The postman making his 
nodded impersonally. Gentlemen getting out of limou- 
and he saluted, stiff with deference, as 
he was from tradesmen, postmen and 
ind parasols of women coming 
tarily distracted his eyes, but im- 
mediately, as if fastened atten- 
tion all the more impersonally upon the gray facades 
of the houses, dignified, reserved, their doorways 
recessed under hoods of stone, their windows 
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lace—not a stir of life suggested behind them, not a flash 
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quite another region, where garages interspersed 
odor the air, 
more children, and 


ines nodded to him, 
iloof from those as 
children. The 
home from tea momer 


ight skirts 


self conscious, he his 
quiet, 
carved 


flowers; 
reversed his 
across the parkway, 
and were in 
atreets 


apartment he 
more people in the 


i 


Hing 


Use 


remarched, 
for a block, 
weaving 


clangor of noise; 


parkway 


an ever-swe 
turning south 
then westward, then again, 
like the shuttle of watchful Destiny 

As evening advanced it was to be 
ved that the 
took on more importance in the pub- 
Pedestrians never failed. to 
‘Ah, there he is, 
“It’s all right, 
deserted 


down the 


eastward 


obser uniformed figure 
lic eye 
take note of him 
they appeared to say 
then.” Certain 
by bold modern 
daughters for the 
delights of the roof 
garden, recognize d 
the measured click 


matrons, 


IAN X 


of his footfall beneath their windows, and taking comfort 
refrained from looking under the bed. He was the law 
protecting and controlling. There was reassurance in the 
backward fling of his shoulders, the lift of his chin, the 
muscular hand whirling the swagger stick; more than all 
in his look, which suggested somehow profound experience. 
Who, if not he, had seen behind the doorways of crime? 
Policeman X strolling serene and alert would glance up 
into the spaces between the houses as if to make sure 
that no illicit shadow were lurking there; or pausing 
would try the security of a locked door. Regularly at 
intervals of two hours he telephoned from the box on 
the lamp-post, and anyone overhearing his communication 


Policeman X Made Out the 

Top of a Head With Short 

Biond Hair That Tossed as the Head 
Jerked in a Frantic Effort to Raise Itself 


would have learned that everything in that 
district was quiet. 

On the last block of his beat he sometimes 
stopped—it would be then about nine in the 
evening—to lean over the grille of a brown- 
stone front and chat with a girl in an apron 
who happened to be lingering there; and these 
conversations revealed that Policeman X, 
whatever his official nature, as mere man con- 
versing with woman was an amiable and 
rather diffident person. 

Their acquaintance had begun on an evening 
in April, shortly after Policeman X had been 
transferred. She had appeared in the sheltered 
areaway and offered him a cup of coffee with 
the remark that he must be cold. He was, in 
fact, and accepted the offer gratefully, a little 
awkwardly, perhaps, for he was afraid of girls. 
They had a way of looking at you as though 
they expected something; you couldn’t be 
sure what. And then they giggled suddenly at 

nothing, or called out things at you, smart things you 
couldn't think of answers to. 

But this one was different. She merely made an 
intelligent observation upon the weather, and then 
about the procession that had marched up the avenue 
that afternoon, passing quite naturally to the gallant 
display made by the force. All this was very agree- 
able, and the next time Policeman X saw her he 
nodded not at all officially, but quite humanly and 
shyly. On a succeeding occasion he gathered enough 
courage to say “Good evening.” And gradually, 
through some influence he did not fully understand, 
the monosyllables developed into conversations, 

They discussed the armistice, the sugar shortage, 
the neighborhood gossip. Annie knew a surprising 
lot about the people, indicating with a motion of the 
head, tossing off histories in a sentence. 

“That's Feeny Talbot, that kid. Ain’t twenty-one 
yet. Brought down five German airplanes, and got 
two decorations.”” Or: ‘Look, there’s Mrs. Fane 
no, the stout one getting into the limousine with that 
little feller. He's a clavoyant. Notice anything queer 
about his eyes? Well, he gets her money all right. 
She’s always out with him; the whole house just goin’ 


to pieces; and her kid, Mary, runnin’ loose round the 
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streets, a regular Broadway vamp. That other woman 
with the purple hat is Kitty Maris, Major Douglas’ sec- 
retary, that was watched for a spy.” Or: “Did you hear 
about old lady Besson? Katy told me. She’s locked her- 
self into her rooms going on two weeks now, and nobody 
can get to see her, and only talk to her through the door; 
even her lawyer.” 

And Policeman X, with eyebrows raised to his hair and 
lips shaped to a grin of skepticism, would protest, “Aw, 
come, how do you know?” 

“How do I know?” With one of the unexpected turns 
of mind that made her interesting she asked, ‘* Where were 
you born?” 

“In Ireland.” 

“IT thought so. And I was born two blocks from Tam- 
many Hall. And that’s how I know.” 

He felt that she was laughing at him, but her black eyes 
had a kind expression. Annie’s eyes were really very fine, 
he decided. 

Their friendship progressed to the point of a walk in the 
park, and almost perished under the oppressive ceremony; 
recovered itself in the dark and stifling atmosphere of the 
movies, where they sat, shoulders touching, and within 
sound of each other’s breathing, mutually thrilled. And 
on one unforgetable Sunday they went down to Coney 
Island together. Policeman X, who believed in doing things 
handsomely—even when you had never done them before 
bought her a bunch of violets. They danced together in the 
hot hall to the metallic shouting of the phonograph. 

He did not reflect that such harmless and friendly at- 
tentions might stir wild hopes in the bosom of a lonely, 
unflattered woman. He thought of her as a nice girl; 
quiet, almost as quiet as the delightful beings who passed 
him at five o’clock in the afternoon with a flutter of par- 
asol fringes; but there the resemblance ended. They had 
mystery. They disappeared into carved doorways and 
mounted into glass-inclosed vehicles; and their beautiful 
impersonal eyes, oblivious of everything upon the common 
earth, were always absorbed, fixed in some preoccupation 
far more extraordinary, no doubt, finer and rarer than any 
that had ever concerned Policeman X. An exotic atmos- 
phere like a perfume seemed to breathe from their hair, 
their skin, from the temples down to the rosy tips of their 
fingers; even from their extraordinary narrow little feet 
glittering in bronze or gold tissue. There was no exotic 
quality about the girl. Her face was dark and forceful, 
and—like her shoes—utilitarian in contour. She was just 
Annie, and Policeman X never had the impulse to look 
back at her. 

He would continue his promenade to the red-brick cor- 
ner and come to his accustomed halt, lounging against the 
railings. 

This was the hour when the East Side pours itself into 
the park. All the nations of the world, fermenting in one 
nation, streamed past, all conditions of living: The demure 
maiden, snowy white from hat to heels, with her young 
man, a clerk or perhaps a college fellow, City of New York; 
and these were college women certainly—sport hats, low- 
heeled shoes, long stride, low voices. Policeman X knew 
their type, and secretly despised their ideas of settlements. 
Improving the condition of the poor indeed! With these 
the even more prosperous couples from Third Avenue, and 
the less prosperous men carrying their coats, but with the 
conservatism of their class disdaining to discard hats; 
broad slow-moving women, the tails of their blouses worn 
outside for greater coolness, their reddened hands pushing 
baby carriages; wrecks that had been human beings, with 
formless garments hanging upon them, shuffling along in 
grotesque colossal shoes; hoarse-voiced youths, dandies of 
Second Avenue, roughs with shirts open down breasts 
gleaming with sweat. And the girls, thin figures in white, 
the grime of the power machines still on their hands. They 
were everywhere, gathering in mothlike groups under the 
electric lights, moving in intertwined phalanxes, and with 
asingular uniformity of look—the look of youth itself. Their 
eyes seemed to be staring past the stoicism of the elder 
faces, searching for sensations and emotions. When a gang 
of young men charged down the middle of the street with 
cries, a perceptible flutter passed through this feminine 
throng. They appeared to shrink back and then be drawn 
forward in the wake of the masculine current. 

Gradually the whole congested procession dwindled and 
ceased. The streets became very quiet. Traffic was scant. 

Then the two night watchmen in the great half-built 
apartment house, cater-cornered from Policeman X’s 
stand, would emerge, lounge across to the lamp-post, and 
bracing themselves begin a discussion of the situation in 
Europe. Presently Policeman X would drift over and 
enter into this discussion. They would argue about the 
partition of Germany and the policy of the United States 
until, at ten-thirty, came the washers of the streets, en- 
veloped Laocodnlike in glistening serpentine coils, but 


















With One of the Unexpected Turns of 
Mind That Made Her Interesting She 
Asked, *‘Where 


Were You Born 









inlike that hero with cigarettes 
tightly in their mouths, and in 
i few moments the air would 
he filled with white waterspouts 
turning all the asphalt black, 
glistening and liquid. The re- 
gion seemed to wake into an interval of heavenly coo! 
ne A moist smell of green leaves steamed up from the 
parkway; and like flowers after rain appeared the dinner 
pre opl going home or on to other gayeties, Couples passed, 
the women’s pale-colored frocks showing under their long 
capes; the men, panamas in hand, cigarettes fuming. Lim- 
isines flashed round the corner, accorded a glimpse of 
ivid creatures inside, and were gone. On the heels of these 
the joy-riders flinging garlands of yells behind them; a little 
iter the stragglers from the park. At half past twelve the 
ist group of baby carriages went past; then the empty 
open barouches, the horses’ hoof beats ounding strange ly 
little and light in the silence of the streets; and last Police 
man Y, to take up the po ition in front of the red-brick 
house, while Policeman X made his report at the station 
house, and loosening his tunic walked home across the park. 
Sometimes on his way between the Eighty-sixth Street 
exit and the apartment on Nine- 
tieth he dropped in at Leffert’s, 
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a vegetable garden, exercised in a gymnasium, and studied 
yooks rather than the peculiarities of municipal politics? 
But his beat, the active field of his profession, including 
as well whatever slight social intercourse he had with the 
world —something better might have been expected of that. 
And yet it was upon his beat that he became aware most 
keenly of the uneventfulness of his existence-—-no matter 
where he walked! He had paced other quarters of the city. 
He had been stationed in traffic centers where the com 
plexities of chance were enormous; had stood in his fixed 
attitude, with his unchanging, assumed expression, con 
fronting the mass of human beings that pressed forward, 


“IntIretand."’ “I Thought So. And 
I Was Born Two Blocks From Tams 


many Hall. That's How I Know" 





while automobiles laden with a distinguished foreign com 
‘ k 


mission shot up the avenue, secret | rig 
thick about them, the atmosphere tingling with the sug 
gestion of catastrophe. Once, for a month, he had beer 
detailed to that section where the Cherry Hill Gang oper 
ated; and during that time the most exciting event had 


ervice men clingi: 


been a mild and easy-going runawa 

Impeccably sober, alert, devoted, it was not» because he 
failed in readiness. It was because —well, ju 
when Dick the Rat killed Charlie Gorden in their celebrated 
fight with knives, the fracas wa j ist too far off to be audi 
ble. A block nearer, and he must have heard it. If Ren 
aud, trying to slip out of the city at three o'clock in the 


because 


morning with a certain collection of Libert is, 
turned north on Third Ave 
instead of Second it might have 





There was always a uniform or 
two in the selected gatherings 
round the table in the back room, 


been Policeman X instead of Po 
liceman N who recognized the 
much-advertised ca: And then 





ind between discussions of Bat- 
ng Vic's left-handers or the pos- 
ible outcome of the game next 
aturday, interesting tales un- 
rolled themselves. Political farce 
was the more frequent theme; 
but there were also sidelights on 
old unprintable scandals; anec- 
dotes of murderers; above all, 
that never-to-be-solved sphinx’: 
riddle, the female criminal, her 
motives, her hy terical revela 
tions, her obstinate impenetrable 
ilences. Apart from her they dis- 
cussed woman of the uncriminal 
variety. Upon this subject their 
convictions seemed to be clearer 
and their experience unbounded. 
It was amazing, the adventures 
that certain strikingly unattrac- 
tive gentlemen had had. 

Policeman X, his serious blue 
eyes fastened upon the speaker’s 
face, his stein of beer neglected 
in front of him, never related an 
adventure nor offered an opinion; 
seldom commented. His face ex 
pressed, however, profound at- 
tention. 

The others liked him, thought 
him a good kid, a little slow per- 
haps, but deep. What he didn’t 
know about women! Well, they 
rather guessed if he’d wanted to 
talk! His mother looked upon 
him as her dear boy who weeded 
her vegetable garden and carried 
up her coal and would some day 
be police commissioner, but would 
never marry, for the reascn that 
no girl living was half good enough 
for him, 

They none of them knew him. 
With the instinctive secrecy of 
sensitive persons he concealed 
the underlying fact of his life, 
which worked in all his thoughts 
and insensibly colored his atti 
tude toward the world. On the 
beat that Policeman X patrolled 
nothing ever happened. 

As far as the life outside that 
beat was concerned, what could 
be expected to happen to a man 
who went off duty at one o’clock, 
to bed at two, rose at nine, weeded 
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Those Lifted Arms With Their Circling Gestures, the Head Thrown Back Showing the 
Length and Fuliness of the Throat, Sent Olid Stories Reviving in His Head 


there had been that bitter occa 
ion he had never forgiver hin 


sel he had been sick with the 
flu, not able to lift his head whe 
the summons had come fr 

headquarters, extra men wanted 
It had been the raid on the Hel 
kert boys’ pool room; a wonder 
ful affair, with the es ape of the 
younger Hekkert, pectacular 


above the head of the crow 
and the equally amazing capture 
of him; together with other str 
ing and exciting incident One 
member of the force as obscuré 
as himself had been promoted Ti 
distinguished servic 

Policeman X would not- have 
minded promotion. Being human 
he naturall 
pleasant. Yet it was not tl 
hope which specially influenced 


y would have found it 


his longings What he wanted 
chiefly was what all men 
who have been trained to follow 
certain professior the engi 


neer, bridges to build; thesoldier 


battles; the actor, part Police 
man X, as it appt red to be hi 
business in the interests of the 


peace to discourage vice, would 


have liked some experience 





that direction. And there wa 
still another instinct, ver ubtie 
of which he was only dimly ec 

scious. Had you alluded to it he 
would have wondered what you 
were talking about It was the 
ove of adventure for t ow! 
ike. And Oppor whit 

ical creature, ops rt 
of doors to men wl yoked up 

them only as a mear to boot 
and tobacco, had left him outside 


He did not refle that Oppo 
ni id 


tu t 7 ro be yut ‘ 

! freque Ked Db wire 
He did not formulate } tu 
A He mere lered 
gue tha e had 1 | 

and as the relaxing tide of 
immer flowed er the city } 

drifted into an unwonted 1 

ne Everyt y seemed dead 
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“Tyrantt"’ Shouted Schwartzer. 


WISH to tell this torv because it is 
true—-perhaps the poorest excuse a 
writer can offer In extenuation let me 


ay that I am not a professional writer but 
a unit of the Department of Justice 
When it was over and done with I realized the interest of 
the Felde case lay not with him but with Benson, and I 
to wonder if anybody besides myself would be inter- 
To me he is a sort of symbol of 
Americanism, and this story, which I have pieced together 
imply what I know about him, and 
what I have been able to infer safely from that knowledge, 
He un- 
omething to believe in under the 
I will try to 


began 
ested in his experience 


from my notebook, i 


together with its connection with the Felde case. 
consciously gave me 
strange unrest which i 
offer to you that thing which he gave me 

But it would be hard to tell the of John Israel 
Benson without going back of the early morning when he 
made his protesting entrance into the world; in fact I find 


upon the country 


story 


that as soon as I have written his name I see it in triplicate, 
and hesitate, not knowing where to begin, for my particu- 
lar John Israel Benson was the third of his name, and the 
He liked to think 
their precedents important, and it is a curious thing, and 
that thouoe who their ancestors’ 
excellence are apt to feel it incumbent upon themselves 


others swaved his decisions to the last 


noteworthy, believe in 


toact in kind. For which reason it would in this case seem 
important to describe them 

Then on the other hand there does not 
nection between the labor trouble of 
Benson the first and the killing of a Bol 
sixty years later And yet 
omething in the original owner's 
later made the difference 
the labor problem and the Bolshevik 
making it real 


eem much con- 
old John Israel 
ievist in his ship- 
yards there is a con- 
nection, because it was 
blood that 
worker, 
problem, and made that difference real is 


some 


between talker and 
between 


to-day 

So with your permission I am going to wander off to old 
Philadelphia the river, 
which for the sake of a name we will call Walltown, and 
present to you the terrible problem which the first John 


or rather to its neighbor across 


Israel Benson, coming home from an excellent Sunday din- 
ner of beef and York pudding at his sister 
Mary's, found waiting him in the hallway of the Benson 


mansion 


roast hire 


John Israel was in a fine mood to cope with difficultie 
everal mani 
urrounding 
er had been 


e of the solemnity of the 


because at the moment he was fortified by 
festations of the 
of hi 

with a proper ser 
respectful maiden sister 


forgotter by er 


comfortable circumstance 


i magnate importance. His dint served 
occasion by a 
hin a way long 


the 


who catered to 


ince ulng veneratior l wite 
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glowing and beautiful Juanita, had accompanied him, as 
had also their dark-eyed son, John Israel Benson the sec- 
ond; and these held him in a like esteem, though it cannot 
be said that anything save her brother’s position as head 
of the family could have made Mary accept Juanita, the 
Spaniard, and therefore the dubious. 

Preceding the dinner the sermon had been sound and 
sensible with the text of ‘‘Servants, obey your masters,” 
and Doctor Murdock had dwelt upon the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of those who were in service, and of their 
masters to them. A perceptive man, this Murdock, and 
orthodox. The day itself was perfect with clear sweet 
spring sunshine after rain, so that the feather-brick pave- 
ments were dry but the hyacinths and tulips in the neat 
gardens along High Street prosperously moist and filling 
the air with promise of golden days ahead. 

To walk home along such a street on such a day after 
such a dinner was a pleasant thing. And if one wore 
breeches of the finest nankeen in town, and one’s wife a 
cashmere shawl that was the envy of all women, and one’s 
son was so fine a lad, and all the world turned out so that 
it might see, admire and bestow its just envy—so much 
the better! A man gains strength from these things. A 
sense of competence lies in a full belly, and at forty-eight 
Benson, sole proprietor of Benson’s Shipyards, was at a 
point where he absorbed his vitality from these quiet real 
pleasantries of existence. 

Nor was it a shock to find Jonathan Aigne, his manager 
and right-hand man, awaiting in the cool dimness of the 
white-paneled hallway. For Aigne, an Englishman and 
a splendid shipwright himself, graduated from the ways 
through his own efforts and tempted from overseas by the 
superior wages of the American trade, was a man on whom 
Benson had come to place as great a reliance as he was 
capable of turning into power for any subordinate, and 
frequently of a Sabbath the man found his way to the 
mansion for the discussion of some matter that would 
come to immediate attention on the morrow. 

But this was no common visit. That could be seen at 
Aigne was at all times keenly conscious of the 
importance of his connection with this, the biggest ship- 
building concern in America—perhaps in the world. And 
to-day the weight of it was upon him as well. 

‘Mr. Benson, sir,” said he, turning over his worn beaver 
hat between his lean thrifty fingers—‘*Mr. Benson, sir, 
there’s trouble in the yards!” 

‘Eh? Nota fire?” said John Israel sharply. 


a glance 


Ain't You No Got No Sense of Justice?" 


“No, sir. It’s the men. They are hold- 
ing a meeting in the sail loft.” 

Benson drew his heavy brows together. 

“Impossible!” said he. “‘ What on earth 
could they want to do such a thing for?” 

He turned to Juanita, to whom he showed an unfailing 
elaborate courtesy, founded on his conception of her native 
traditions no less than in his devotion. 

““My dear,” said he, ‘“‘an unprecedented event has oc- 
curred at the yards. You will pardon us? I will join you 
at tea.” 

“Yes, Mr. Benson,” said Juanita, and took herself and 
her too silent, dark-eyed son down the length of the 
shadowy white hall to the glass veranda at the back, there 
to-read the Testament aloud, as was the way of Sunday 
afternoons. And Aigne followed the shipbuilder into the 
handsome library, which usually served as the setting for 
these conferences. 

“Well, Aigne, explain yourself!’’ Benson commanded 
when the door was closed behind them. ‘“‘To begin with, 
who gave permission for the use of the sail loft? That is 
the company’s property!” 

“T don’t know, sir!” replied Aigne excitedly, “‘but if 
you'll excuse me, sir, I think no one did. It’s all that 
damn German, the carpenter Ludwig, or I miss my guess. 
He’s a trouble maker, and that’s a fact.” 

“But what the devil are they meeting about?” ex- 
claimed Benson. “If they have a complaint why didn’t 
they come to me with it? Have I ever failed to listen to 
a delegation?” 

“‘No indeed, sir!”’ replied Aigne. ‘‘ But that confounded 
foreigner is a-telling them as how that’s not the way to do. 
He was saying that they ought to get together and demand 
their rights, not ask for them. I think he is forming a 
guild of some kind, sir.” 

“But for what?” shouted Benson. ‘Here these fel- 
lows are getting a dollar and fifty cents a day and living 
on the fat of the land! I pay the highest wages in the 
country as it is.”” 

“I think money is only a part of it,’”’ said Aigne. “‘They 
seemed to think the day’s work ought to be fixed at certain 
hours. It was Muldoon, the mastwright foreman, who 
said that.” 

“But they don’t come to work now until six o’clock!” 
John Israel expostulated. ‘* When I was a lad working for 
my father we started in at five during the summer, and 
kept at it while there was light in the sheds.” 

“T came upon them by accident,” continued Aigne. 
“Having stopped in for the books on my way back from 
church and hearing the German talking I took a look up 
abovestairs. And you could have knockéd me down with 
a feather.” 
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“Hell!” said Benson grimly. 

And so John Israel Benson the first took stick and hat, 
and with no other bodyguard than the cringing Aigne 
stormed to his yards—the famous Benson yards, whose 
clippers were beating the world trade for America—and 
strode into the heart of the first organized dissension that 
his people had seen. 

There was uproar in the second sail loft before he opened 
the door. Benson listened, his hand on the knob. Ludwig 
Schwartzer was speaking, interrupted by cries of assent 
and questioning 

““And I tells you it is a verdammte shame!”’ the man was 
shouting. ‘‘How can we live on it? Ja, the wages is 
goned up to one dollar fifty, but ain’t eggs fifteen cents? 
Ain’t meat fifteen and eighteen cents? Where can you get 
food for a family of three on any less than sixty, seventy 
cents a day? We give our lives to slavery at such a price! 
You say you ain’t worried—you got good wages, steady 
work! Well, I say you better be discontented while that 
fat pig Benson sits in a fine house and eats the bread out 
of your mouths!” 

A little burst of cheering followed, and then Benson 
opened the door, Aigne crouching behind him. The big 
owner, red of face, fiery of eye, strode into the midst of 
a sudden silence. 

“Well?” said John Israel, and waited. 

“Sure, it’s a meeting we are havin'!” 
“And what harm can that do?” 

“This is not a public place!” replied Benson shortly. 
“You will hold your meetings elsewhere, and this one is 
now ended.” 

“Tyrant!” shouted Schwartzer, springing up and shak- 
ing a fist in Benson’s direction. ‘You came here to bully 
us, like as usual. Ain’t you no got no sense of justice?” 

“‘Have you?” roared Benson suddenly. “You dirty 
foreigner! You are not even a citizen of the country that 


said Niuldoon. 


is supporting you. Nor are you!” he added, turning on 
Muldoon. ‘“ You men get out of here, and do it now! This 
is my place, built first by the sweat of my brow, and now 
by the sweat of my brain. And I’m running it. If there 
are among you men with grievances that can’t be told to 
my face, those men have no place in my employ. Any 
group of decent Americans that comes to me with a decent 
straightforward complaint will get both a hearing and 
action on it. Any body of men that steals up and tries 
to stab me in the back will be treated like the criminals 
they are. Why, you damn fools!” he cried, exasperated. 
“Can't you see that open dealing is the life of trade? What 
in hell did you come to America for except fair play? Well, 
you must give it, as well as get it!” 

“That’sright, sir!’’cried a voice from a corner, and Wicks, 
one of the carpenters, came to his feet. “‘A fair wage for 
fair work! But just how are we to know that it is, sir?”’ 

“*God knows!” replied Benson sternly. ‘“‘That’s a ques- 
tion that I have pondered deeply and sincerely. When 
you have an idea on the subject come to me like a man 
and we will talk it over. For it’s a certainty there’ll soon 
be no wages—no, nor no work, either, any other way.” 

The meeting broke up rather silently, and all the walk 
back to the mansion and the security of its wide quietude, 
John Israel Benson shook his head and muttered, more 
bewildered and angry than troubled. 

“‘Tt’s these damned foreigners!’’ he offered himself in 
explanation. ‘No respect for themselves nor for anybody 
else. No decent standards. Take the French, now. Bah! 
And these Germans, like Schwartzer. Run out of his own 
country, no doubt. And Muldoon; lazy, full of talk 
But this is a free country. Must give everybody a chance. 
Only fair thing to do.” 

But, confound them, they didn’t want a chance—they 
wanted the whole hog! When men refused to go to work 
before seven o’clock of a morning and couldn’t get along 


on a dollar and fifty cents a day God alone knew where the 
industry would end 

**But we will work it out,”’ he told himself, “if I have to 
knock their damned heads off to make them see straight!"’ 

On the glass-inclosed porch at the rear of the house 
Juanita was closing the Bible in Picture and Story upon 
the tale of the infant Samuel, when her husband returned, 
The silent child at her side watched with adoring eyes the 
splendid father who always looked over his dark little 
head, as Benson took a seat beside the mother. Juanita 
laid the book away carefully, and tucking her hoop up she 
pread the stiff folds of her lilac brocade deliberately in a 
dignitied way she had cultivated as pleasing to her lord 
and master, folding her hands upon her basque and speak 
ing gravely. 

‘*Husband,” she began, “I fear it will be necessary to 
send over to Philadelphia in the morning to the girls’ 
home or the orphanage We must have more maids 
Somehow it seems impossible to keep them satisfied. It 
will mean an increase in the household budget, for they 
are demanding two dollars a week now, and I cannot 
manage as it is, with the cost of things constantly rising 
The last two bales of calico came to six cents a yard, and 
even though Elmira the cook has cut down the poor 
baskets very cleverly we cannot go on without an increase 
I try to be a real American wife to you, John, but the 
gracious Lord knows I cannot stretch a dollar beyond its 


limits, and this is a large house And we have so many 
dependents in the parish. And while I remember—Timo- 
thy says the barouche must be repainted, and that an 
extra horse is needed for market work.” 


John Israel Benson groaned inwardly. The unrest of the 
sail loft seemed suddenly to have invaded the fortress of 
his home. Would civilization never become complete? 
Were we to have no fixed standards? But, of course, he said 

Continued on Page 129 




















“If They Have a Comptaint Why Didn't They Come to Me With It? 


Have !l Ever Failed to Listen to a Delegiution?*’ 
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York Harbor, straining 
home, the mass of sky 
the mists of 
mortar, steel and 
ylass, to whi world offers no parallel As the vessel 
drifts all too t the Goddess of comparative Liberty 
the foreigr For at that 
enormous 
plendid beyond 


St or it seem one and in- 


scraper uu fron 


Manhattar and 


American glows 


1 the 
stance the city bear the emblance of an 
palace, million windowed, j; it and 
human iImaginat 
k of a winter night you cross 
hore by ferr Darkness has blotted 
roofs, the the tall 
windows, rising by innumerable 
heavy I have often imagined 
oul, faced unexpectedly by this 
in the eestatic belief that he was 
the floorless palaces of the 


divisible when ir late du 
from the New Jerse 
out the clefted street the 
heer bulks You at 
up into the 


cornices, 
onl 
gleaming tiers ens 
and ignorant 
his knee 
sailing into the Celestial City, 
Eternal King 

As you actually enter the financial district the vision 
fades, of course. They become separate buildings, tall and 
great beyond any others conceived by man, but still sep- 
each divided into floors and suites and rooms, the 
This for the second 
Wall 


“a primitive 
vision, falling or 


arate 
distinct hives of intellectual industry 


impression. jut finally, when you have known 


Street and ifs environs for a long time, your thought 


wings full circle and you realize that your first impression 
was symbolic. That downtown financial district, housed 
in the gigantic conception of a Michelangelo, has a peculiar 
spiritual unity. Govern- 
ing, regulating, manipu 


By WILL IRWIN 


ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES M. PRESTON 


beams; there are also links and bolts. As small, as un- 
apparent as any of these was Miss Meeker, Miss Alice 
Meeker, librarian and custodian of documents for Bruce & 
Son. A little slim person, this Miss Meeker, with a linger- 
ing girlishness of figure which contrasted somewhat with a 
face just fading from severely piquant to plain. She dressed 
with none of the chicness that marks the younger Wall 
Street stenographers; yet she dressed smartly withal, and 
in a manner so businesslike, so appropriate to an office 
that she would have won entire approval from the author 
of Hints to Business Women. For ten years now she had 
been in the employ of Bruce & Son; for seven years—and 
after a scrutiny of which she never knew—she had taken 
sole charge of their documents, their most sacredly private 
letters, their contracts and agreements. 

On the tap of the little bell at her elbow on her mahogany 
desk Miss Meeker would speed, swiftly and unobtrusively, 
to the private room of Bruce, majestic and portly; or 
Son, already showing at thirty-two the promise of portli- 
Then on an impersonal command she would speed, 
still unobtrusively, to the great safe and return with a 
document. This she would deposit on the desk of Bruce or 
Son, ask “Anything else, sir?"’ and on a careless “No, 
thank you,” speed back again to bury herself in a card index. 


ness, 


March 27.4920 


SILENCE 


Nothing in her manner or her very few audible remarks 
would have indicated that Miss Alice Meeker knew the 
contents of these documents. But she did know—better 
almost than Bruce she knew. It was her business. In her 
heart Miss Meeker believed that she was the custodian of 
secrets which, revealed, would have shaken Wall Street to 
its foundations. She did not understand—yet—that by 
the time a transaction gets to the document stage it is of 
little use as a business secret—that beyond her lay another 
and inner circle of silence—the transactions not yet put on 
paper, but locked in the bosoms of certain men like Bruce 
& Son. When such secrets escape from the inner ring to 
the outer ring the process is nearly always the same 
remote insignificant fact is put in some shrewd mind beside 
another remote insignificant fact; and together they make 
one great significant fact. 

A very silent young woman in all things, Miss Alice 
Meeker. No one but her understood that she was silent 
not because she hated speech nor yet because she was 
stupid, but solely because among her powers the gods had 
denied her the gift of expression. Born inarticulate she 
had long given up the struggle to express herself, and took 
it out, as inarticulate people do, in intense inner feelings. 

Ten years had she worked for Bruce & Son; during 
which ten years no one among the inner powers had noticed 
her much more than a piece of office furniture. Auto- 
matically, at the recommendation of the manager, they 
had three times raised her pay. Automatically, on the 
week before Christmas, she always received a present of 

fifty dollars. But so did 
the rest; that did not 





lating much of the life of 
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constitute personal notice. 
Then, one morning dur- 
ing that period when 
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thought binding man to 
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prise. And finally one day 
the character and mean- 
this 


palace burst upon you, It 


man, 


ing of enormous 
is a tower of silence. 

least si 
the things 


Silence: or at 
lence upon 
essential to its existence 
that, to the outsider pry 
Ing there into 
the transactions behind 
its close-shut, polished 
doors, 
law \ 
in railroads or 
industrials is afoot All 
the fringe of Wall Street 
to know 


here and 


mahogar y seems 
the 


movement 


governing 


u pect wants 
for such knowledge is not 
but money 
thing is cor 
you discover 
that a dozen men knew it 
ill, and a hundred a part 
of it; and yet none spoke 
When the outsider come 
knocking at the door he 


only power 
When the 
summated 


undergoes a acru 
tiny. Is he right? Above 
all, will he keep his mout! 
shut? Satisfied 
ers of the 


quiet 


che ward 
tower of silence 
Not once in a 


anyone 


let him in 
blue does 
passed through the portal 
vield to the temptation of 
the wagging tongue 
lence is the condition for 
the 


moon 
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admittance, silence 


great rule of the game 


Europe was rushing us on 
toward war, when the 
market was booming, 
when the wheels of for- 
tune, turning fast, spilled 
gold, Bruce & Son had 
need of a document from 
the safe. Miss Meeker, 
returning with this neat 
bit of folded paper, laid 
it unobtrusively on the 
desk of Bruce Senior, and 
as unobtrusively stepped 
aside, waiting for further 
orders. And the great Mr. 
Bruce, glancing up to dis- 
miss her, noticed Miss 
Meeker as a person, not 
asa fixture. He felt dimly 
some difference about her; 
but when he tried idly to 
formulate it he found him- 
self without basis of com- 
parison, because he had 
never really seen Miss 
Meeker before. 

Had he ever really seen 
her, and had he been ob- 
servant of such things, he 
would have remarked that 
she was doing her hair 
in an entirely new way. 
Usually she bound it 
tightly about her little 
round head and confined 
it with an invisible net, 
thereby, like the perfect 
business woman she was, 
relieving herself from at- 
tention to her coiffure 
during the day. Now it 
was done in a loose mass, 
showing to advantage a 
round white forehead. 
She had a great deal of 
hair; and women expert 
in their immortal trade 
tell me that a man judges 
hair by quantity, not 
quality. However, now 
that she was giving it a 
chance it stood the 
woman’s criterion also. 
Bound under the net, it 
had seemed a level mo- 
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I'd Like to Hear Some More About it—Some Other Time. 


Good Night" 


notonous brown. Now, 
loose to the light, it 
showed golden gleams. 
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Another difference: Whereas usually Miss Meeker wore 
the stiffest, starchiest, neatest, plainest of collars and cuffs, 
this morning her business suit was finished at the throat 


with lace oft and plain, but fine. There was a difference 
! 


less tangible Miss Meeker’s face. Though she stood at 
respectful unemotional attention, as always, it was illu- 
mined by a kind of ir light. Mr. Bruce, still regarding 
her impersonally, but with interest, too, saw that her face, 
though fading, wa beautifully formed: noted that the 


light streaming in upon her sidewise from the office win- 


dow made a transparent spot on the bridge of a straight 
rine drawr nose Inde« 1 bruce Senior looked ut her sU 
long and so straight 
that she dre pped 


Mr. Neill. It was rather a dull light, it smoldered sleepily. 
But as she looked up at him across her desk it was as 
though a breath had been blown across smoldering coals. 
The light no longer slumbered; it glowed. And Mr. Neill, 
dropping all subterfuge, came to the point. : 

“‘T was thinking,” said Mr. Neill, “that perhaps you'd 
like to go to the theater this week.” 

As though the breath along the coals had stopped, the 
light in the eyes of Miss Meeker faded. Before it was 
entirely extinguished she dropped her glance to her table. 

“Thank you very much,” said Miss Meeker in her low 
but I think—I shall be busy evenings thi 


voice, “* week,” 


taken her to a matinée performance of The Installm 
Plan, a light but pleasing comedy dealing with the adv 
tures of a newly married couple in furnishing a house 
Miss Meeker, who always laughed and wept a great deal 
more freely than she talked, had enjoyed it immoderatel 
As they came out from the the sid 
streets to the holiday solitude Mr. Neill 
after a of convulsive facial and 
aid 
furniture to fit out a flat 
*No?” said Miss Meeker in an even bala 


‘“*T could more than furnish it cash dow: 


matinee crowds or 
of Fifth Avenue 
movements along hi 


1 to buy ir 


eries 


“T wouldn’t ne« tallment 


vocal muscle 


ed ton 
iid Mr. Neill 


“Could you it 





quired Miss Meeker, 
y | 4 her tone 


whit 


Meeker 


not one 
Mi 





She wheele 1 
lightly, left the of 
hee Bruce turned 


to Son, who sat be 
him at the des} 
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himself ir olidity 
quiet smooth-shaver 
respectability, flaw 
le cor ent 

dre 


Son were st 
door through w 
Miss Meeker had 
just vanished. 
“Rather pre 
able girl,’’ aid 


Bruce, feelir gy that 


he should say some 
thing. 

“I wonder,” id 
Son, ‘wl yiris like 


thatstay inar 
Ought to marr 


aie . ud Br act 
briefly. Now 
about those B. & C. 
bonds ” 6§FBe 
dropped a heavy 


hand, well but not 
too well manicured, 
upon the document. 


As Miss Meeker, 


stepping more 
quickly and buoy 
antly than usual, 


the 
corridor 


passed dow? 
mahogany 
to her own room 


other pai of eye 
noted the difference 
in her; and those 
eye ur lik e Mr 


Bruce’s, had a basi 
of comparison. 
They hone rather 


dully from the g 








h?¢ 


looked traight 


ahead: nevertheless 
she was fully 
of a tension about 
Mr. Neill before he 
iid, “‘I'd like to be 
furnishing an apart 
ment for the right 
girl.” 

‘I don’t 
hall ever 


replied Mi 


aware 


think I 
marry his 


Meeker 


flatly. 

They said no more 
until he left he r at 
the door of her 


house in 
Avenue 


boarding 


Madison 


Then, when as usual 
she thanked him 
formally for the 
pleasure he had 
yiven her, she said 


with a great deal 
more expression in 
her voice *‘Twonder 


fair to you 


going to the theater 


if it’ 


with you agair 
Any thir gy you 
give me is more tl 
fair,”’ said he. 
“Good afternoor 
to 
the office 
aid she 


later 


I'll see ou 
morrow i 
f 


of course,”’ 


Six montl 
he had propose j 
ugain, ar d again 
been rejected 

as finally and hope 
lessly. Thi 
had witnessed 
a romanti 
full of fire, love and 
longing. His ear 
still ringing with tl 


of tl 


arama 


Vibrant tone 


} eroine iu } t 
ielded herself, he 
paused a littl k ve 

















zling countenance of front door ind a 
Robert W. Ne ill, Standing Before the Glass She Arranged and Rearranged the Shawt he gave him he 
head bookkeeper hand to say ge 
and cashiet For = — ————e night he retained 
three years the chief i fraction of 
delight of those eyes had been this same Miss Meeker. **Didn’t know but you might want to go,” said Mr. Neill. minute overtime. And his eyes traveled past hers to tl 
They took on a puzzled, worried expression now, as they “It was good of you to ask me,” said Miss Meeker. door which was about to hide her from hi 

had earlier in the morning when he saw the transformed She looked at him again, full in the eye; the light had all ‘I wish ” said he softly. 

Alice Meeker enter the office. Seldom if ever before had gone now. And yet—these two inarticulate people under- “‘No—I'm sorry,” said she. She withdrew her | 
Mr. Neill permitted himself the luxury of seeming to stood each other, as inarticulate people will. The best and was gone 

notice Miss Meeker in business hours. Discipline, he proof of a sixth sense is the manner in which men and Anyone can see therefore that this little passage whe 
believed, must be maintained, and nothing disturbed women unendowed with the gift of gab signal across the against all his self-imposed rules, he spoke to her of pr 
discipline like personal relations and preferenges among vacant spaces. Mr. Neill understood perfectly that this sonal things during office hours was a whole act in tl 


employees. He had pressed this meek, drab, hopeless suit 
of his by regular calls at Miss Meeker’s boarding house; 
by taking her as often as she permitted to the theater. 
But in the office—this she understood as well as he—Mr. 
Neill had schooled his glances if not his heart. 

Now, Mr. Neill broke all his self-imposed 
discipline. As if drawn by a power superior to his will he 
laid down his per rack, closed the book carefully 
over a blotter, and went in a perfectly impersonal way to 
the open door of Miss Meeker’s room. Thinking hard for 
an excuse he intended upon crossing that threshold to ask 
Miss Meeker if she were sure, perfectly sure, that the 
reports from the uptown office were quite complete last 
month. But as he faced her she looked him full in the face. 

Jow the light in the hazel eyes of Miss Meeker usually 
escaped observation of an observer less interested than 








however, 


upon the 


curious, long, quiet love suit of his had struck a snag; 
Miss Meeker understood that he understood. 

It had gone this way, a love song without words, 
first, three years ago, Mr. Neill asked her if he might call. 
He had sat out the evening with her in her boarding house; 
but after that he always took her to the theater or to a 
concert, just because sitting in the parlor with long 
stretches of silence between simple declaratives about 
business or the weather or politics or the health of Mr. 
Bruce grew embarrassing. But Miss Meeker understood 
why he was coming, and he understood that she understood. 

His definite declaration of love—which occurred nearly 
a year before this Miss Meeker’s strange metamorphosis 
comprised three volumes of feeling expressed in a few 
dozen words of speech. It happened thus: On the last 
Columbus Day, the same being a legal holiday, he had 


since 


drama of Mr. Neil!’s love 


**Something serious the matter!” he wa iyving to hit 
self as he walked with his calm, businesslike st p bach ) 
his own des} 

iu 
HIS wordless understanding between the inart , 


yor o far, after all Ir 
Meeker were height 


Only the 


and depths which Mr. Neill had neve 


sounded or ever ispected All these heights and dept} 
might have been apparent to him could he have visited 
her room in the select boardir g house « Madison Avenue 
1 i " . 
where she had lived during the three years of the 
quaintance 
Another had already done that — just a week before the 
metamorphosis of Miss Meeke One morning, half 
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Forty Years of a Diplomat’s 
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HE day had dawned at last, the great day that 
was to ma y of Russia into a new 
phase j rr develo ment, the day 


noblest dreams 


at was to } r Zz ion of the 


e weillare 

‘ of their « 
Whether friend 
of the constit 
reform, there c¢ 
be a tl 
who could be 


’ 


by the momentou 





port of the event whi 
for good or 
to decide the fate of the Detained by my 
it Washington I could only follow from 
afar with profound emotion the events of those his- 


evil, nation, 


official duties 


were reported by the press. 
that April 27, old 
one of those radi- 
that in northern 


toric days as they 

It appears from all accounts 
tyle May 10—1906, was 
antly beautiful spring day 
latitudes sometimes mark the awakening of 


Nature 
winter's sleep 


to a new life 

Nature 
her 
mile the new birth of a great nation 


after a prolor ged 
herse If 
bewitching 


seemed 
to greet with most 
to & glorious future of 
in ordered liberty and 
prosperity under the blessings 


progress 


secure 


of external and domestic 
peace Or was it noth 
ing but a beautiful 
dream, too good to be 
true? rum- 
blings of a yet far- 
distant storm were not 

But of that 


Ominous 


wanting. 

anon, 
As reported by the 

press the ceremony of 


the opening of the first 





By BARON ROSEN 


Former Ambassador From Russia to the United States 


“As for me, I will unalterably maintain the 
institutions I have granted, for I am firmly con- 
vinced that you will with all your forces devotedly 
serve the fatherland in order to satisfy the needs of 

the peasantry so dear 
to my heart, of the en- 





lightenment of the 
people and of the de- 
velopment of its pros- 
perity, mindful that 
for its veritable pros- 
perity a state needs 
not only liberty but 
also order founded on 
the principles of the 
constitution.” 

The discreet warn- 
ing implied in the last 
words, particularly em- 
phasized by the Em- 
peror, did not prevent 
the deputies’ appreci- 
ating the fact that for 
the first time they had 








heard from the lips of 
the sovereign the word 
“constitution.” In spite, however, of the good impres- 
sion produced by the speech from the throne, it was 
not greeted with any acclamation by the members 

of the Duma, 


On another page Mr. Iswolsky observes: 


I firmly hoped that an era of greatness and 
prosperity was opening before Russia. I 
nevertheless experienced a feeling of 
anguish at finding myself on the thresh- 

old of a change in the destinies of my 
country, which, thanks to the specta- 

cle I had witnessed, had taken, so to 

speak, a living and tangible form, 


If these were the feelings, 
partly of hope, partly of 
anxiety, evoked in the 
heart of a truly enlight- 
ened Russian states- 
man and patriot by the 
historic scene enacted 
before his eyes, it 
would, I think, interest 

the reader to learn of 

the impression pro- 
duced on the mind of a 
judiciously observant, 








Russian Parliament 
went off without a 
hitch. The 
ment of the impressive 


manage 
ceremony in the Winter Palace, 
Emperor delivered his speech from the throne, 
was The Emperor and Empress had arrived 
from Peterhof, where they were in residence for the sum- 
mer, on board their yacht, which anchored in the river 
in front of the Winter Their Majesties landed 
at once and proceeded to their apartments in the palace, 
awaited the announcement that the Council 
House of Parliament were 
Room. Preceded by the bearers 
of the insignia of empire the Banner, the Sword of State, 
the Globe the scepter and the the Emperor, 

Mother and the reigning Empress, 
d d il ‘ 
numerous and gorgeous court, moved solemnly through 
the endless suite of halls and salons to St. 
George's Hall. Received by the clergy the Emperor kissed 
the Holy Cross and listened to the Te Deum sung by the 
court choir 

The religious ceremony over, His Majesty, who bore 
himself with great dignity, walked slowly to the raised dais 
and seated himself on the throne. Having taken from the 
hands of an attendant the paper containing the text of his 
speech the Emperor rose and delivered his address to the 
representatives of the nation in a firm and steady voice, 
which was heard distinctly in every corner of the hall, 
emphasizing every word. The admirable and even cordial 
tone of the sovereign in renewing his pledges and asking 
the codperation of Parliament for the regeneration of the 
country failed, however, to evoke from the Lower House 
any response whatever 


where the 
pe rfect 


Palace 
where they 


of the 
assembled in the Throne 


Empire and the Lower 


Crown 
between the Eempre 
followed by the grat and grand duchesses and a 


magnificent 


broke out after the 
Emperor had finished speaking was confined to the mem- 
bers of the Council of the Empire, the court and the 
higher bureaucracy, the Duma 
members remaining ominously silent 

One of the press mentioned Count Witte 
the ceremony 


The enthusiastic cheering which 


representatives of the 


cablegrams 


“who—a pathetic figure— before was seen 


The Great Staircase, Odessa 


pacing the corridor entirely alone. Later he entered the 
throne room. Clad in the gold-and-black uniform of a 
secretary of state, one of the highest dignities of the court 
which still remained to him, and with the broad ribbon of 
the Alexander Nevsky order across his breast, he took his 
place in the ranks of the old bureaucracy. Ex-minister of 
the Interior Durnovo was there, too, chatting with his 
companions, but Witte seemed to find a cold welcome from 
everyone. Finally he wandered away and stood apart 
until the imperial procession approached.” 

Such was, if this report is to be believed, at this historical 
moment the attitude of the court and the high bureaucracy 
toward the great statesman and patriot who had secured 
for the country the momentous reform which alone if fol- 
lowed up in the spirit it was intended by its originator 
could have averted from the dynasty as well as from the 
nation the catastrophe, the approach of which could be 
felt in the air by anyone whose senses were not dulled by 
inveterate prejudice and purblind obstinacy. That it failed 
to do so was a fatality for which impartial history will 
never lay the responsibility at Witte’s door. 

Mr. Iswolsky, who had that very morning arrived from 
Copenhagen just in time to witness the ceremony as a dig- 
nitary of the court—his appointment as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs not yet having been gazetted—records his 
impressions in his reminiscences printed in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes of June 1, 1919, as follows: 


The Emperor’s speech was listened to in the deepest 
silence; it produced visibly a good impression on the 
deputies. In previous utterances of the Emperor, as well 
as in public acts recently promulgated by the government, 
every allusion to a constitution or to any limitation of the 
rights of the sovereign had been carefully avoided; it 
might have been apprehended lest the Emperor might 
seize this opportunity to proclaim once more the auto- 
cratic character of his power; the members of the Duma 
were therefore agreeably surprised when they listened to 
this passage of the Emperor's speech: 


impartial and not un- 
friendly foreign witness 
of the same spectacle. 
This is what Mr. George v. L. Meyer, American Ambas- 
sador to Russia—I quote from Mr. Meyer’s biography by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, pages 279, 280 and 281—has to 
say on the subject in his diary under date of May 10, 1906: 


The entire left side of the hall was occupied by the 
members of the Duma, and they were peasants, shop- 
keepers, priests, merchants, lawyers, even a dentist and a 
Catholic bishop. Perhaps a third were in dress suits, half a 
dozen in uniform, and many in simple peasant costume and 
rough clothes. All this made a strange contrast with the 
officers in their silver or gold lace uniforms, members of the 
council and members of the court. On one side were 
the representatives of the people and on the other those of 
the bureaucracy past and present. Those on the right had 
shown themselves unequal to the task of satisfactorily gov- 
erning the nation. Would the left be equal to the occasion? 
Judging simply from appearances it was not encourag- 
BG tech 

In watching the deputies I was surprised to note that 
many of them did not even return the bows of His Ma- 
jesty, some giving an awkward nod, others staring him 
coldly in the face, showing no enthusiasm and even sullen 
indifferenge. As he rose again from the throne there was an 
absolute Nanning He then proceeded in a firm voice to 
read his address. When he finished there was a tremen- 
dous outburst of applause, but limited almost entirely to 
the right side of the hall, the deputies remaining quiet. 
As he descended from the throne the applause and shouting 
on the right continved and increased, but the marked 
silence on the left was ever noticeable. 

The Emperor carried himself with dignity under the 
trying ordeal and should receive credit for what he said in 
his address to the members of the Duma. Judging merely 
from appearances it was difficult to recognize any marked 
ability or distinguishing trait among the members of the 
Duma which would specially fit them for the great task 
that is before them; but the contrast between those on the 
left and those on the right was the greatest that one could 
possibly imagine, one being a real representation of differ- 
ent classes of this great empire and the others of what the 
autocracy and bureaucracy have been. 
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In a private letter to President Roosevelt on the same 
subject — Pages 286, 287 and 288 of the biography—the 
Ambassador summarizes his impressions in the following 
weighty words: 


Russia is entering upon a great experiment, ill prepared 
and uneducated I cannot help but take a pessimistic 
view as to the future, when I see evidences everywhere of a 
communistie spirit among the workers and peasants — 
From the above I do not mean to imply that a crash is 
coming at once, but that sooner or later a struggle bet ween 
the crown and the Duma, unless all signs fail, is more than 
probable. To-day the government is in possession of funds 
and the army, but within three years the entire army will 
have been recruited and with the new ideas and doctrines 
that are permeating the minds of the people , Who Can tell 
if the government can then rely upon the troops to obey 
the officers and quell disturbances? 


Nothing could have been more judicious than the view 
taken of the situation by this level-headed and clear- 
ghted statesman. On the other hand, nothing could have 
been more injudicious, recklessly injudicious, one might 
ay, than the attitude taken up by the Constitutional 
Democratic or so-called Cadet Party under the leadership 
of Professor Milyukoff. That party, though its leader for 
ome formal reason could not be elected a member, wielded 
a commanding influence in the Duma, mainly owing to 
the fact that besides being the only really well-organized 
party it numbered in its membership the strongest intel 
lectual forces of the country. From the very first sittings 
of the Duma thi party took a stand viole ntly hostile to 
the government. On its initiative an address to the sov 
ereign in response to the speech from the throne was 
inanimously voted by the Duma, wherein entirely inadmis- 
ble demands were put forward, inadmissible inasmuch as 
they amounted to a demand for a fundamental revision 
of the constitution granted by the sovereign on the basis of 
his October manifesto. They included: The abolition of 
the Council of the Empire—that is to say, the Upper House 
of Parliament; a Mir istry responsible to the Duma; 
forcible expropriation and distribution among the peasants 
of the lands of estate owners, and so on; and, lastly, abso- 
ite ume ty for 
ill politic iler mes, 
Some of the | 
leading orat rs of all 
the Cadet Party 
indulged in ex 
cessively violent 
attacks on the 
government on 
account of the se 
ity of the meas- 
ires adopted for 
the repression of 
the revolutionary 








movement, and 
clamored for the 
mmediate libera- 


mnof ll pri one! 








held on account of participation in revolutionary activi- 
ties. One of the few members of the moderate liberal 
party, the so-called Octobrist Party, offered an amend- 
ment severely condemning the countless and incessant 
murders of officials of every grade in the service from 
governors down to policemen, but this amendment was 
voted down by the Cadet Party and their radical allies 
In short, the Duma began from the start to assume the 
part of something like a constituent assembly, an attitude 
that was bound to lead to a rupture with the government. 

The Emperor declined to receive the delegation which 
was to have presented the address and the Duma was 
directed to forward its address to the Minister of the 
Household, through whom it was to be submitted to 
His Majesty. The friction caused by the refusal of the 
sovereign to receive the Duma’s address had somehow 
been smoothed over when the government, or rather the 
Prime Minister, Goremykin, against the advice of the 
only two really able members of the cabinet, Stolypin 
and Iswolsky, undertook to reply to the address by a 
declaration couched in haughty terms, explaining the 
inadmissibility of the Duma’s demands, with the result 
that after a heated debate a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment was passed by a crushing majority, coupled with a 
demand for the resignation of the ministry. 

Sut the great and final stumblingblock proved to be 
the agrarian question. The labor group—a small group 
of extreme radicals or, rather, camouflaged socialists who 
passed as representatives of labor —brought in a bill to 
expropriate all land and allow only small holdings. The 
Cadet Party, instead of frankly opposing this wild scheme, 
based their own bill on hardly dissimilar principles, in- 
cluding forcible expropriation of the lands of estate owners, 
though not entirely without compensation, one of their 
orators, a Mr. Hertzenstein—who subsequently was mur- 
dered by agents of the Black Hundred — having in one of 
his fiery diatribes alluded to the numberless cases of burn- 
ings of country mansions as “‘illuminations”’ and a proper 
warning to the country gentry. 

A very large land committee was constituted and the 
Duma proposed to organize its own local committees to 



















collect materials—in other words, to carry on an agrarian 
agitation on a large scale all over the country. The 
government responded by publishing an official communi 
cation openly and at length combating the propositions 
introduced in the Duma. Thereupon the Duma by a 
majority vote adopted an address to the people in reply 
to the government communication, following it up by a 
new demand for the dismissal of the ministry 

The long-expected crisis had come. On the morning 
of the twenty-first of July, new style, an imperial mani 
festo was published dissolving the Duma, appointing new 
elections and summoning a new Duma for the fifth of 
March of the following year. At the same time Goremy 
kin resigned and Stolypin was appointed Prime Minister 
retaining his post as Minister of the Interior 

Thus the first attempt at working parliamentary insti 
tutions ended in failure, furnishing fresh arms to the 
reactionary enemies of constitutional reforms, from the 
introduction of which they predicted nothing but disaster 

Before trying to give on these pages a reasoned analy 
of the apparent as well as the deeper-lying causes of the 
lamentable failure to place the new institutions from the 
beginning on a working basis, [ cannot help referring 
again to the views which Ambassador Meyer knew so 
well how to express with ich terse lucidity This i 
what he wrote in his diary- I am quoting from M. A 
De Wolfe Howe's Biography of George v. L. Meyer, 
Page 298—on the eighteenth of July, three days before 
the dissolution of the Duma: 


It lool to-day as though the Cadets and the crown 
were drifting farther apart again and tl the present 
cabinet would be compelled to stay in. This would be 
unfortunate from my point of view. I believe the Czar 
would do well to take a cabinet from the Constitutional 
Democratic— Cadet Party, put them in power, and make 
them responsible. It is the only way to make them con 
servative, and for the crown to get support in the Duma 
while they are still loyal and in a majorit; 

The Austrian Ambassador, who has been quite pessi 
mistic, to-day felt more encouraged. He looks at it from 
a different point of view. Does not believe in recognizing 
e Constitu 





t mal Demo- 
crits, think the 
Duma hould be 
olved and have 
the struggle now, 
which he believe 
would be short 
lived, as the ma 
jority of the troop 
are now loyal, 
This, as I think, 





would not olve 
the problem before 
the country, and 
would mean a 


yreater and worse 
trife later or 
(Continued on 
Page 110) 
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\ ie MAYNARD! Oh, Miss 
Maynard!” Jones was rushing 
up the hill with the lifted face 

of despair, his long arms clutching at 


heaven for help, his 
disaster. 


ingle-track mind 
Joanna went to the ve- 
did not 


almost 


utterly filled with 


randa railing to hear, but sh look alarmed, 

Her father’ 

grave under her mother 
“What's the matter 
“Miss Maynard !’ Hewas dangerously 
hort of breath I have ruined them! I’ 

de dow! = 

‘ demanded, 


olive-gray eyes were u piciously 


broad and lovely brow. 
Jones?” she asked, 

the bear 
ve planted 
every blamed one up 
tut how 
ou mean? Are they up?” 
He motioned her to com 


‘There is 1 
ought not to tru 


could you?” she “What do 
and see, 

o imbecile ing I couldn’t do. You 
t me with anything.” He was strid- 
esterday 
rain; and 


ing ahead of her. “*T was not down here y 


or the day before because of the now 
look!” 

He stood over the neat oblong of cultivated ground 
that had bee of their hearts, a vegetable 
laid according 


to book and catalogue, rows 


n the pride 
garden out 
traight 
with taut Through 
the soaked earth the bright 


ruled meticulously 
string 


lines were pushing, 
very lit 


green 
and, sure enough, « 
stalk 


tle inch high bear 


carried on its head the burst 


eed of its 


studied them amazedly. 


origin, Joanna 


“They do seem to have 
gone into reve rse,”’ she ad- 
mitted, 

* Hiow could I know they 
rig st” 


must be aimed 


Jones was outraged. “The 
packsge said, ‘Four 


times the de pth of the seed’ 


only 


or something like that. I 
would take them all up and 
put them in properly if I 
thought it would be any 
They bent 
try it, but the result was 
not encouraging Neither 
end of the bean seemed fit- 
ted to fa e “7 
4 too late to put in a new 
Jone 


use,”’ down to 


the world 
crop.” s gave the earth an unhappy kick. 
“You are 
thing 

** Jonesy !” She only 
she had 
have got them all ii. wrong. 
naturally have fallen right ‘i 

“Not with me,” he muttered, but there was a dark gleam 
of hope 

“They couldn’t have helped it 


me up!” 


so angelically patient about every- 
called him that when 
“You not 
Some would just 


a real inspiration, could 


I will bet that is the 
way they always c 
She to laugh now; and the 


distress was magically gone from the boyish face, the 


was triumphant, ready 
clenched hands relaxed, 


“Silly way to grow,” he observed. “‘We can ask the 


Messengers’ gardener about it when he comes down this 
evening.” 

Joanna straightened up from the beans with a frown, 
“Is MeCurdy here every night?” 

“Oh, well, they go to the movies,” 
to talk about that, 

“ They 
dubiously the long neat ridges 
“If those are not hill 

“They don’t look convincing, someway.” 

*Ask McCurdy,” she advised. “‘We ought not to have 
tied up the lettuces with that old ribbon, I’m afraid. The 
rain has made it run 
they look rather awful 

The lettuces did look queer. Joanna had bought good- 
ized plants, and dreaming of crisp white centers had tied 
them tightly round the middle with some discarded yellow 
The effect had been charming before the long 
storm; were streaked with yellow 
and looked strangely dead. She felt one with inquiring 
hand; it collapsed, an empty shell, and from the place of 
the cherished heart came an indescribable slime. 


Jones was not going 
“Do you think our corn looks right?” 
to plant it in hills.” Jeanna studied 
they had built up for the 


, what are?” 


said 


corn, 


all over the outside leaves. Jones 


ribbon, 


now the outside leave 


“Curious!” muttered Joanna, 
Jones tested the next with hi 
All down the row the re 


foot, and then the next. 


ult was the same; weeks of salad 
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“Ie is a Good Book, It Ought to Sell. 


lay in ruins. They had to draw back from the released 
foulness. 

“It looks like the evil eye,” said Jones, 

“Perhaps they have turned out skunk cabbage; I have 
heard of that,” Joanna offered. 

He took up the spade and gave the more than dead 
lettuces decent burial. 

“I’m afraid it was the ribbons and the rain, Don't you 
that—tied up so tight—the rain ran in and 
couldn’t get out?” 

“But tying up lettuce was the one gardening fact that 
I knew!” She was indignant. “I never heard anything 
about drainage for them. Lettuce is some ninety per cent 
water, anyway; I don’t see why they minded it.” She 
turned away from her lost salad with a sigh. “I never 
knew vegetables were so temperamental. Do you think the 
onions ought to perch on top of the earth like that?” 

Jones had their guide in his pocket. They sat on the 
bank together and read absorbedly. Their questions would 
have made the author roll on the ground, but their intense 
interest, their abject faith in his word must have flattered. 
Summer buzzed and twittered an accompaniment to the 
enchanting pursuit. The two took their happiness in very 
much the same way—as children do, or as Adam and Eve 
might have. And Jones could be exquisitely happy when 
he was not swamped in passionate woe. Their horticul- 
tural plans grew before them. They saw visions of grape 
arbors, trellises of roses. Jones had an inspiration for 
buying secondhand windows and making them into cold 
frames. 

“Then we could have vegetables twice as early next 
year,” he said, gloating over a violent display of early 
tomatoes, 


suppose 


Did You See This Picture of Curtis Webb?" 
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Joanna looked up from the book, 
startled, troubled. ‘But next year you 
won’t be working for your board. You 
are hardly lame at all now. You will 
be going back to your career.” 

Any mention of the world outside the sheltered garden 
put out the sun for Jones. His head dropped between his 
hands. Joanna’s kind heart had always hurried her away 
from the topic, but lately instinct had been telling her 
that the truth was very near the surface. She waited a 
long moment, then helped him with a question. 

‘*You have never told me what your work is. You are 
writing now, of course, Anyone could see that. What did 
you do before?” 

“Newspaper work; dramatic criticism, review of the 
season’s books—that sort of thing.” 

“Why didn’t you go back to it?” 

“T didn’t want to see people I knew. 
have to talk.” 

“Are you ready to tell me why?” 

She asked it sensibly, with no visible emotion, and the 
tense body beside her visibly relaxed. 

“Yes; I must. You have been so heavenly good to me; 
it’s healing, just being near you. These hours are so 
precious—lI’ve hated 
even to think of ugly 
things when I was with 
you. What have you 
thought—that I was a 
criminal in hiding?” 

ae No.” 

The tranquil word 
slipped into his heart like 
the key into the door of 
Bluebeard’s closet. His 
fists came down vehe- 
mently on his knees, 

‘*Suppose you had 
done well by your coun- 
try—well! And they said 
you had done ill, and dis- 
graced you for it?” 

Her imagination went 
the whole way to the 
depths of such an experi- 
ence before she answered. 

“Oh, I should lie down 
and die of it! But, after 
all, to have done well— 
that is the big thing.” 

His hand, feverish, 
shaken, closed about 
hers. ‘‘They didn’t be- 
lieve me, Joanna. They 
said I lied. I told them 
God’s truth, and they 
said I lied.” 

“And then what did 
you do?” 

“Do? What could Ido? Nothing. And before I had a 
chance to make them see—ram it down their throats—do 
again just what I said I had done, I made a bad landing, 
smashed my machine and my leg. And they said I did 
that on purpose.” 

“No! Oh, no!” She could not quite bear it. 

“Oh, they didn’t say it tome. They looked it and kept 
still. Some of it was my fault. I got in wrong with the 
flight commander at the very first. But you can’t disci- 
pline airmen as you can ground fighters! It’s a different 
thing, Joanna. He wanted to be a martinet—cheap little 
cock he was. And I told him what I thought of him.” 

“Ah, my child!” 

“T know! But listen! We were out flying in formation 
when I saw a boche plane, and I went after it. Weren’t 
we over there to go after them? He could have disciplined 
me for leaving the patrol, put me on the ground for several 
days. That’s bad enough. But what he did was to say 
there wasn’t any boche plane—that I had lost my nerve 
and sneaked home, I couldn’t prove it, but I let him have 
a few home truths, and after that he hated me and dis- 
credited me every chance he got.” 

“‘T didn’t know men were like that,”’ said Joanna. 

““Everybody’s like that—except you.” His hand tight- 
ened on hers. “‘We had several other rows. I was insub- 
ordinate—I grant that. But I was not a coward or a liar! 
And then I was out alone one day, and a Fokker came 
down on my tail, and two others joined in the fun, and 
I got all three—blind luck, my dear! The first man’s 
machine gun jammed, so I got him, and the other two 
smashed into each other and went down together. I flew 
back drunk with joy to report; and that fish smiled under 
his little mustache and warned me not to say too much 


I didn’t want to 
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about it until it had been verified. He sent a man out, and 
the report came back that there were no three wrecked 
planes anywhere in the sector.” 

Joanna was breathing as though she had been running. 
“What had happened?” 

“T had made a mistake in the place; I was new at 
reading my map. I went out the next day to find them, 
but engine trouble drove me back, and I was so sick and 
mad that I made a bad landing—that, you see, was to get 
out of being court-martialed. As soon as I could sit up 
I tried to get an investigation, but the fellow had been 
killed and the squadron broken up and scattered, and no 
charges had been made. I couldn’t do anything but lie 
there in a plaster cast and curse life. And I never got 
back into the air. They put me on ground work. My 
chance was gone.” 

““Couldn’t anyone help, there at the hospital?” Joanna 
was angry at the nurses and doctors and all who had let 
the sick soul go unhealed. 

““T don’t know. I never spoke to anyone, there or after- 
ward. I had almost forgotten what human speech was 
when you came down like an angel out of heaven. Do 
I seem to you like a liar?” 

Her wrath burst out. ‘‘Only a fool could call you a liar!” 

“Well, it got into the papers, and my sister wrote for 
my version. She said she was sure I hadn’t done anything 
worse than exaggerate. And she has known me all my 
life.” He was showing her the inmost hurt, the thing that 
till now could not have been spoken. ‘‘She is all the family 
I have. I didn’t answer. I have never sent her a line 
since,” 

Joanna could have laid violent hands on that sister. 

“Why, you are almost too true—you tell the truth the 
way little boys do, when one wishes they wouldn’t. You 
never pretend anything. That is one reason you got into 
trouble. If you don’t like or admire anyone you show it 
in every line of your body. It’s a bad thing, Jonesy, to 
be as true as you are. I adore it, but the world doesn’t 
understand.” 

“‘T wish there was a world with only you and me in it,” 
he began impetuously, then broke off, drawing away from 
her with an impatient mutter. Up the path from the 
village came first a caroling voice, then a blithe presence 
in shining white. 

“*And the little cap on — his — head!’”’ 
Roberts was singing with arch and delicate drama. 
hello, people!” 

She brought her purchases to show them. Hurt and 
shaken, they were called on to admire a ducky piece of 


Mrs. 
“Oh, 


was — 


pink-and-white organdie and a bargain in silk stockings, 
as well as an adorable little enameled saucepan for the 
house. Joanna did her best, but Jones rose and strode 
away. 

‘“Mr. Jones is a moody person, don’t you think?” Mrs, 
Roberts observed. ‘I don’t believe in being moody, do 
you? I think everyone ought to be cheerful.” 

“Tt is a great gift,” said Joanna politely. 

“Tt is not always a gift!’”” Mrs. Roberts settled down 
on the bank beside her. ‘‘Sometimes you have to hold on 
to it like grim death. Off alone like this, working often 
fourteen hours a day, when you once had everything and 
didn’t so much as run the ribbons into your own undies— 
anyone would feel it, don’t you think?” 

“When have you worked fourteen hours a day?” 
was trying hard not to hate her. 

A trill of laughter answered: 

“Oh, Miss Maynard! You have no conception of all 
there is to do in that house!” 

‘But isn’t that partly because you leave it all until the 
day I come?” Joanna had been longing for weeks to say 
that, but could never before achieve the right tone— 
reasonable, detached, pleasant. “If you did a certain 
amount every day you wouldn't have to work fourteen 
hours on Thursday.” 

Mrs. Roberts had a wide fixed smile. ‘‘Nothing I do 
really suits you, does it? I try and try, but, of course, I 
always know that I am not pleasing you.” 

And so Joanna had to placate and reassure. All that 
day she had to cheer the housekeeper and praise her works, 
Mrs. Roberts accepted comfort with chilly politeness and 
worked obviously, touchingly hard. 

After dinner she came apologetically to say: ‘‘Do you 
mind very much if I go to the movies with a friend? If 
there is anything more you want done I can do it when 
I come back. It takes me out of myself, don’t you know? 
Makes me forget.” 

“Oh, certainly —do go,” Joanna urged. 

A few moments later a light step passed under the win- 
dow, accompanied by a heavy tread, and a broad beautiful 


Joanna 


peace descended on Joanna’s house. It was lovely 
throughout. She wandered from room to room in the 


summer dusk, taking back to her heart the home that had 
been alienated all day. When she came to the veranda 
she found Jones waiting for her, and welcomed him as part 
of the pleasantness. They had not been alone together 
since the revelations in the vegetable garden, and the 
memory was in their meeting eyes, but Joanna was not 
going to talk of sad things. 


tN 
nan 


“Oh, Jonesy, if only the house would clean itself and 
feed us how amazingly beautiful life could be!" she sighed, 
sinking down in a deep chair. 

Jones hooked himself over the railing and gave the 
matter sober thought. 

‘*Well, I could feed us,”’ he said. 

“Dishes,” said Joanna 

“Wooden plates, paper doilies; you could burn up most 
of them.” 

She thought that over. ‘It would mean taking food 
the way the animals do, as a bodily necessity, not a social 
event. That is the trouble now, of course; we make it a 
party. We deck it out. We dress for it.” 

“And do you enjoy it?’’ Jones asked, 

““My meals? With Mrs. Roberts?”’ Joanna's voice had 
risen toacry. “A tramp’s sandwich under a hedge would 
feel happier. I don’t care about formal meals, the kind 
you have to give a man. The recipes in the magazines fill 
me with horror —three hours’ preparation for ten minutes’ 
worth of gratification. Who was it said that a woman’s 
ideal meal was a poached egg on a chair?” 

“I don’t have to have large male meals,”’ Jones sug- 
gested. “‘And with what you pay a housekeeper 4 

** And what she spends in the village * Joanna putin, 

“You could buy whatever you wanted,” 

“The steaks of our childhood, half a foot thick. Weren't 
they good? Let’s talk about this seriously.” 

“‘T’m serious,”” he assured her. 

“Suppose luncheon were sandwiches and milk and fruit 
she 


“T can cook.” 





Jones! 


and cheese and things, no cooking and no dishes,” 
tried it out. ‘Breakfast isn’t anything 
cooker, and coffee. Meat and vegetables once a day, but 
take your plate- 


cereal in a fireless 
no social event about it, no table setting 
ful and get more if you want it. Nothing horrid or messy, 
but not one frill, The pleasures of the table gone—but, 
O Lord, the servant problem gone! Would that one meal 
be a great burden?” 

Jones had an inspiration. ‘ Build a stone fireplace down 
by the brook, broil chops and steaks and bacon there, 
roast corn. Wasn't that fun, the night we did it?) And 
easy?” 

Joanna straightened up. ‘Oh, let us go down and build 
it right away!" she cried. Then a fresh difficulty dropped 
her back again. ‘“Cleaning,”’ she 

“There isn’t much dirt out here in the country.” 
offered that dubiously, 

“No; very little. But 
clean from top to bottom 


said. 

Jones 
knowing it inadequate 

the house must be sweet and 
That isn’t a social frill, a party; 
(Continued on Page 143) 





“‘We Ought Not to Have Tied Up the Lettuces With Ti at Old Ribbon, I'm Afraid. Jones—They Look Rather Awful!"’ 
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KANE took the hint or obeyed the 
san's letter and went down 
ork for ‘ and on the 
s Goucher wrote her first 


IMMY 
open request in St 
to Ne W y 
following Monday 


letter 


week-end; 
considerable 


it was a long letter 
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We pine on crumbs they flick away; 

Brief beauty, and much weariness. 
And the night I read these lines a telegram 
came to me from New York, signed “Lucette 
Arthur,” announcing that 
Gertrude was suddenly dead. 





written recopied 
in precise script 
been 


would have 


note for Susan. 
My dear Mr. Hunt: I 
promised to let you know 
from time to time the exact 
truth about our experiment. 
It is already a success finan- 
cially. Susan is now earn- 
ing from sixty to 
dollars a week, with every 
prospect of earning substan- 
tially more in the near 
future. Her satirical para- 
graphs and verses in Whim 
are quoted and copied 
everywhere, They do not 
seem to me quite the Susan 
I love, but then, Iam not a 
clever person; and it is 
undeniable that “Who is 
Dax?” is being asked now 
on every hand. If this in 
terest continues I am 
sured it can only mean fame 
and fortune. I am 
proud of Susan, 

But, Mr, Hunt, there is 
another side to my picture 
In alluding to it I feel a 
sense of guilt toward Susan; 
I know she would not wish 
metodoso. Yet I feel that 
1 must. If I may say so to 
you, Susan has quickened in 
me many starved affections, 
and they all center in her. 
In this may I not fee! with- 
out offense that we are of 
one mind? 

If | had pen | 
could tell you more clear] 
why I am troubled. | 


seventy 


as 


very 


Susan's 


lack 
her gift, which is also yours, 
of expressing what I feel is 


going on secretly in an 
other's mind. Mr. Phar and 
Mr. Young, a writer, have 
been giving Susan 
cause for annoyance lately; 
but thatis notit. Mr. Hunt, 
she is deeply unhappy 
would deny it, even to you 
or me; but it is true. 

My mind is too common- 
place for this task. If my 


some 


She 
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AM an essayist, if any- 

thing, trying to tell 
Susan’s story, and telling it 
badly, I fear, for lack of 
narrative skill. So it is with 
no desire to prolong cheaply 
a possible point of suspense 
that I must double back 
now before I can go forward. 
My personal interest centers 
so entirely in Susan herself, 
in the special qualities of 
her mind and heart, that I 
have failed to bring in cer- 
tain stiff facts—essential, 
alas, to all further progress. 
A practiced novelist, han- 
dling this purely biographic 
material—such a man as 
Clifton Young—would 
quietly have ‘‘planted”’ 
these facts in their due 
order, thus escaping my 
present embarrassment. 
But indeed I am approach- 
ing a cruel crisis in Susan’s 
life and in the lives of those 
dearest to her; a period of 
sheer circumstantial fa- 
tality; one of those incur- 
sions of mad coincidence, of 
crass melodrama, which— 
with a brutal, ironic improb- 
ability, as if stage-managed 
by an anarchistic fiend of the 
pit—bursts through some 
fine-spun geometrical web of 
days, leaving chaos behind; 
and I am ill-equipped to deal 
with this chance destruction, 
this haphazard wantonness. 

Even could I merely have 
observed it from the out- 
side, with wsthetic detach- 
ment, it would baffle me 
now; I should find it too 
crude for art, too arbitrary. 
It is not in my line. But 
God knows the victim of 
what seems an insane break 








attempt to explain 
crude, please forgive it. and 
supply what is beyond me. 

I can only say at when I once told you Susan 
could stand alone I was mistaken. In a sense she can. 
If her health does not give way, life will never beat her 
down. But—there are the needs of women, older than 
art. They tear at us, Mr Hunt; at least while we are 
young. I could not say this to you, but I must manage 
somehow to write it. I do not refer to passion, taken by 
itself. Lam old enough to beshocked, Mr. Hunt, to find that 
many brilliant women to-day have advanced beyond cer- 
tain boundaries so long established. You will understand, 

A woman's need is greater than passion, greater even 
than motherhood. It is so hard for me to express it. But 
she can only find rest when these things are not lived 
separately; when, with many other elements, they build 
up a living whole—what we call a home. How badly I put 
it, for I feel so much more than the conventional sen‘i- 
ments. Will you understand me at all if I say that Susun 
is homesick—for a home she has never known and may 
never be privileged to know? With all her insight, I think 

ie doesn’t realize this yet; but I once suffered acutely 
in this way, and it perhaps gives me the right to speak. 

I am more often wrong 


soun 


At 


now tl 


Of course | may be quite wrong, 
than right. 

I venture to inclose a copy of some lines, rescued last 
week from our scrap basket. I'm not a critic, but am I 
wrong in thinking it would have been a pity to burn them? 
As they are not in free verse, which I do not appreciate as 
I should, they affected me very much; and I feel they will 
tell you, far more than my letter, why I am a little wor- 
ried about Susan. 

Young Mr. Kane informed me, when he was here on 
Sunday, that you and Professor Farmer well. He 
seems a nice boy, the ill a little erude 1 rl ips; noth- 
ing offensive l am to the to-day by a 
slight cold of no consequence; | hope I may not pass it 


ure 
nugh 


contined room 


Precisely Seven Minutes to Three She Quietly Opened Her Eyes 


on to Susan. Kindly give my love to Sonia, if you should 
see her, and to little Ivan. I trust the new housekeeper 
I obtained for you is reasonably efficient, and that Tumps 
is not proving too great a burden. I am, 
- Respectfully yours, 
MALVINA GOUCHER, 


The inclosed “‘ copy of some lines” affected me quite as 
much as they had Miss Goucher, and it was inconceivable 
to me that Susan, having written them, could have tossed 
them away. Asa matter of fact, she had not. Like Calais 
in the queen’s heart, they were engraven in her own. 
They were too deeply hers; she had meant merely to hide 
them from the world; and it is even now with a curious 
reluctance that I give them to you here. The lines bore 
no title, but I have ventured, with Susan’s consent, to 


call them ! 
MENDICANTS 


We who are poets beg the gods 
Shamelessly for immortal bliss, 
While the derisive years with rods 
Flay us; nor silvery Artemis 
Hearkens, nor Cypris bends, nor she, 
The grave Athena with gray eyes. 
Were they not heartless would they be 
Deaf to the hunger of our cries? 


We are the starving ones of clay, 
Famished for deathless love, no less, 


Oh, but the gods are far and fey, 
Shut in their azure palaces! 


Oh, but the gods are far and fe Yu, 
Blind to the rags of our distress! 


in Nature is in no mood for 
art; he can do little more 
than cry out or foolishly rail! 

Jimmy returned from his excursion to New York on the 
Sunday evening preceding Miss Goucher’s letter. She 
must have been at work on it the next evening when Phil 
brought him to dine with me, It was our deliberate pur- 
pose to draw him out, track his shy impressions of Susan 
and of her new life in her new world. But it was hard 
going at first; for ten minutes or so we bagged little but 
the ordinary Jimmyesque clichés. He had had a great 
time, 

Matters improved with the roast. It then appeared that 
he had lightly explored with Susan the two-thirds of Gaul 
omitted from her letter. He had called with her on Hey- 
wood Sampson, and fathomed Susan’s allusion to the shy 
bluebird. Mr. Sampson, he assured us, was a fine old 
boy—strong fo? Susan too, He’d read a lot of her poems 
and things and was going to bring out the poems for her 
right away. But the bluebird in the bush had to do with a 
pet scheme of his for a weekly critical review of a different 
stamp from Hadow Bury’s Whim. Solider, Jimmy im- 
agined; safe and sane—the real thing. If Mr. Sampson 
should decide to launch it—he was still hesitating over 
the business outlook—Susan was to find a place on his 
staff. 

Mr. Sampson, Jimmy opined, had the right idea about 
things in general. He didn’t like Susan’s quick stuff in 
Whim; thought it would cheapen her if she kept at it too 
long. And Mr. Sampson didn’t approve of Susan’s 
remaining third of Gaul, either—her Greenwich Village 
friends, Not much wonder, Jimmy added; Susan had 
trotted him round two or three studios and places, and 


they were a funny job lot. Too many foreigners among 
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them for him; they talked too much; and they [ Saami this: It was a dirty trick of Mr. Phar’s not to 
pawed. But some nice young people too. Most of | stand up for Susan!” 
them were young—and not stuck up. Friendly. | va ““Not stand up for her! What do you mean?” 
, of a interested in everything—except, j % Phil almost barked 
maybe, being respectable. Their jokes, come to ¢ Ay | ‘Jimmy means, Phil,” I explained, “that some 

ink of it, were all about being respectable—kid- is ; rather vague rumors began not long ago to spread 
ding everyday people who weren’t up to the latest ; / fo fi through Maltby’s crowd in regard to Susan—as to 
deas. There was a lot of jabber one place about 4 : why she found it advisable to leave New Haven 
the (&dipus Complex, for example, but he didn’t a f Many of his friends know me, of course—or know 
nect at He had his own idea—not of the ; $ § Gertrude; know all about us, at any rate It’s not 
lutest hat a lot of the villagers might feel differ- y } iv very remarkable, then, that Susan’s appearance ir 
ently when they began to make good and started , New York —and so far as Maltby’s May Flies know, 
unt But Susan was onto them, ») in some sense under his wing—-has set tongue 
y, far more than they were onto her. She j wagging. I was afraid of it; but I know Maltby’ 
ed them though—in spite of Mr. Sampson; set well enough to know that to-day’s rumor, un- 
it fall for their craziest ways or notions of | kk it’s pretty sharply spiced, is soon forgotten 
course, but was keen about their happy-go-lucky ‘T'o-morrow’s is so much fresher, you see. The bi 
pep. Besides, they weren't all alike, thing for innocent victims to do is to keep very still 
turall Take the pick of them, the ones that And then, I confess, it seemed to me unlikely that 
ng nstead of posing round and dressing Maltby would permit anything of the sort to 
art, and Jimmy could see they might be there. too far.” 
least, the ere on their way—like Susan. I saw that Jimmy was following my exposition 
‘his was all y well, so far as it went; but we | with the most painful surprive. Phil grunted 
{ felt, Phil and I, a dumb undercurrent struggling } | “T don’t pretend to much knowledye of that 
re ip d into speech, and after dinner be- a | world,” he said deliberately, “but common sens¢ 
he f we did our best to help Jimmy free its 4 tells me Maltby Phar might think it to his advar 
course, Gradually it became apparent; it rather wi tage to fan the flame instead of stamping it out. I 
kled than gushed forth. Jimmy was bothered, KH may be unfair to him, but I'm even capable of sup- 
re than bothered; there was something, perhaps A | posing he touched it off in the first place.” 
vera ‘ on his mind. We did not press him, | **No, Phil,” 1 objected, ‘“‘he wouldn't have done 
ng subtler methods, biding our time; and little that. But you seem to be right about his failing to 
by little Jimi zed toward the full revelation of 5 tamp out the sparks. That’s what you meant by 6 
ineasy spirit. ‘ his not standing up for Susan, isn’t 
‘Did you see Mr. Phar?” Phil asked. The boy’s face was a study in unhapp 
‘No,” said Jimmy, his forehead knotting darkly; “T guess I’m like Professor Farmer!” | 
“T gue t’s a good thing I didn’t too!” ‘I’m not onto people who act like tha 
“Wi or | Hunt, you’re dead wrong—excuse me 
‘Well, that letter I had from Susan—the one I Go on, Jimm 
owed you, Mr. Hunt—mentioned some unpleas- “Well, | mean— you spoke of vague rumors, didn’t 
ith Mr. Phar, and all Saturday afternoon you? They're not vague. I guess Susan hasn’t wanted 
while she was trotting me round I could see she’d ; ; toupset you. Miss Goucher told me all about it, and 
orrying to herself a good deal.” —_ she wouldn’t have done it, would she, if she hadn't 
Worrying?” “There Was a Queer Vacant Look About Her—That's hope d I'd bring it straight back to you? I gue ne 
Ye Whenever she thought I wasn’t paying What the Maid Says"’ promised Susan not to tell you, so she told me, That 
tion her face would go—sort of dead tired and the only way I can figure it,”” concluded Jimmy 
used up. I can’t describe it. And one ortwo re- pressing his attentions too publicly. If it’s more than Phil was grim now. “Give us your facts, Jimmy—all 
e dropped didn’t sound as happy as she meant that as of them.” 
to. Then Sunday morning she had to get some There was an unusual sternness in Phil’s eye. Jimmy ‘Yes, sir. There’s a Mr. Young; he writes things. He’ 
done, so I took Miss Goucher to church. I’m sup- appealed from it to mine, but in vain. clever. They’re all clever down there. Well, Mr. ¥ r 
posed to be a Catholic, you know; but I guess I’m not ‘*Look here, Mr. Hunt,” he blurted, ‘‘Susan’s ail right dead gone on Susan; but then, he’s the kind that’s alwa 
much of anything. I'd just as soon go to one kind of of course—and so’s Miss Goucher! They’ve got their dead gone on somebody. It’s women with him, y Ce, 
church as another if the music’s good. Anyway, it was a eyes open. And maybe it’s not up to me to say anything. ir. Susan understand It don’t seem right she skould 
nice morning and Miss Goucher thought I'd like to see ut if I was in your place I'd feel like giving two or three somehow; but—well, Susan's always been different from 
t Fi Avenue parade, so we walked up to some silk- people down there a piece of my mind! Susan wouldn’t most girls. At least, I don't know many girls.” 
tocking church above Thirty-fourth Street, where they thank me for saying so, I guess; she’s modern—she likes “Never mind that,”” prompted Phil 
have a dandy choir; and back again afterwards. Istayed to be let alone. Why, she laughed at me more than once “No, sir. Talking about things like this always rattles 


at a hotel down near them, you know; and Miss Goucher for getting sort of hot! And I know I’ve a bunch to learn me. I can’t help it. They kind of stick in my throat. Well, 
certainly is a peach. We got along fine. AndI found out yet. But all the same,” he pounded on, “I do know’ Mr, Young don’t want to marry anybody, but he’s been 


from her how Mr. making love to 
trying to. 


~ 


Phar’s been act- Susan 
ing. He’s a bad He had the wrong 
actor, all right. 


idea about her, 
I’m just as glad I ; 


you see; and 


didn t run into isa w t t 
him. I might t iw it 
have done some- thought she i 
thing foolish.” playing him for a 

‘What, for in- poor fish 
tance?’’ I sug- her i i 
gested. ‘ ith it t 

“Well,” mut- him. flat. And he 
tered Jimmy, na ore and 
‘there’s some comes back a 
things I can’t with it he'd 
tandfor. Imight heard 

Jum hand 





have punched his 


head c r¢ 

Phil whistled pulled out at t 
softly. point; he mopped 

‘He’s not what } brov | 
I call a whité dot feel fr 
man,” explained even to spe 
Jimmy, dogged Hes like 

d slow, as if to i if i! ‘ 

stify his vision nt gir } 
ol ault. I Imbied 

“He’ a painted No Pp 
pup.” igreed 

“Oh, come ‘ es! Bu 

é not 


Jimmy!” Phil 
ommanded. 





“Out with it! 

Hunt and I know with! 

he’s been ar noy- Yes if Mr 

ing Susan, but Y gy told Susan 

that’sallweknow. 

I supposed he Continued on 
“She Was Either Dead or Fast Asteep!"’ Page 81 


might have been 
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The Saturday Morning Disease 


nothing in the papers,” said the manufacturer, 
morning disease the epidemi 


Why not, I don’t 
If it keeps o1 it is 


iturda 
weeping this country 
most threatening thing 
fatal result 
ny with a great share of the manufacturers of 
tes within the past year or two I have put 


ired forty-four-hour weel eight 
days, and four hours on Saturday 
per 
My plant was 


raised wages—let us say seventy-five 


ll within the real 


formerly or fifty 


figures 
four-hour week 
and was in fact 


that 


It might perl ip } ive been predicted 


dicted by learned authorities with the 


and the rai ing of the wages work 


ntensified and that the factory em 


relieved of overstrain and given the added stimu 


high levels of 


might perhaps have taken place in my 


of larger pay, would break into new 


pp wiuction Thi 
udden and epide mic outbreak of the 


plant but for the 


iturday morning disease 


oon after my installation of the new conditior 
s occupational disease broke out with terrible 


both 


the flush of perfect health on Friday 


in my factory Employees, men and 


women, apparently in 


tricken down by it suddenly Saturday after 


ymptoms varied strangely from threaten 


nia to incipient malignant hangnails. But no 


what they had been, upon Monday all traces of the 


were gone and the victim was bach 


former robust health again 


irday morning disease were confined 


it would be a serious matter 


irer. For me, for example, it would 


| production by twenty-five per cent over 


which I would pay the employee forty 


more than for his old working week. But the 


by no means held within such narrow boundaries 


t day of the week. It breaks out on every con 


ceivable oecasion, attacking employees on any day or 


hour, with the result from my standpoint that my shop is 


working time continuously. I keep in fact a 


‘ mv pay 1] ‘ > continually under the 


of thi 


fluence 


“Tw them apparently it is a slight matter—a disease 
of pleasure or prosperity, like the early-afternoon fever of 
the baseball season or the Monday-morning coiiapse of the 


And the 
pay involved in these prosperous times is not worth their 


old building trades in the preprohibition period. 


considering 
“But from my viewpoint it is the most serious matter on 
orizon. The whole country is sick with this disease, 
so far as Under its effect 


shorter hours and larger pay have become not an incentive 


I can see—in all its industries. 


more but to less and less. And when an 


productior 


} 


jual or an industry or a country has got itself into a 
ne of mind like this it is obviously in a state of high 
r—a delirium, I sometimes fear, preceding collapse. 
‘So the Saturday morning disease,” said the observer, 

I consider on the whole the most dangerous of the many 
dangerous disorders of the time. It is virulent, highly 
contagious and is spreading to a larger and larger propor- 

All I can hope is 


that some specific may be found for it before it ends in 


tion of our population and industries. 


any general industrial collapse.’ 
’ 


The End of a World 


HE Bolsheviki are the greatest long-distance logicians 
by recorded time; they have created a world in their 
own image, out of their own logic. They have now, accord- 
ing to the statement of the Premier of England, followed 
their own logic to the bitter end—of their own new world. 
They 


conse ription to labor. 


have finally been forced to apply the prin ‘iple of 


The major premise of socialism and anarchy, which has 
given these two their greatest and most enduring popular 
attraction, is that labor—especially physical labor—is a 

e; and the less there is of it in the world the better. 
This It is 
no novelty of belief indeed; it was held certainly as early 


of the Old Testament And since that 


main doctrine they preach in and out of season. 
as the composition 
time, and probably before, it has never lacked the warm 
adherence of a great proportion of mankind, It is in facet 
by far the most popular of the two main conceptions of 
human society — which date no doubt from the foundation 
of human history 
One of these two—current in the United States fifty 


years ago--holds that physical effort is a natural and 
healthy condition of all life; 


sity of 


educative and de 


that organized work is a neces- 


civilized and on the whole the most 


society; 
veloping and disciplining process for the 
individual—in fact the first requisite of self-respect; and 


that that society is best fitted for survival whose members 
thoroughly equipped with the ancient virtues of 


and thrift 
of New England some years ago and with 


are most 
dustry This is the hard-life theory, popular 

h the elder 

all the pioneering American stock of earlier days. There 
were those of us who found it a hard doctrine in our youth. 
But it does tend to create a tough, enduring, self-reliant 
Do it 


The opposite, soft or socialistic concept of socie ty 


race. Its main motto was: yourself! 


now 
} 


very popular 1s 
do it 


the one with the golden text: Let George 
George representing 2, the unknown factor, or 
human society in general, which as we all realize means any- 
body 
that greatest of current indoor activities, social or parlor 


but yourself. This theory of society, by the use of 
generalizing, now demonstrates to all how the working 
day will be reduced successfully from eight to six to two 
hours; finally how, being an almost unnecessary evil, 
human work will practically disappear in favor of the self- 
Thus socialism, being born of the 


operating machine 


machine, naturally returns to it—and the circle of its logic 
is complete 

However, for us to assume that this theory is purely 
socialistic or anarchistic or Russian or Bolshevist would be 
a grievoys error—especially at this time. Never, for in- 
stance, could a more perfect working example of this 
current popular theory put in practice be afforded than in 
the spectacle of America’s greatest city, New York—tied 
up, helpless under the so-called blizzard of February. 

Six million pairs of arms rested; six million pairs of legs 
tramped the slush; six million pairs of eyes filled with rage 


and pain; six million pairs of lungs cried aloud for George 
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to do it—and all George could do was to find a few thou- 
sand slack-muscled slow-moving men feebly to push about 
a few spoonfuls of snow at the rate of about ten cents a 
spoonful, while upon the curbing an assembled multitude 
of able-bodied watchers who outnumbered them ten to one 
jeered and wondered at the sight of New Yorkers engaged 
in such a degrading task as the physical effort of shoveling 
snow. 

In this way hundreds of thousands of dollars were 
wasted, tens of millions lost for lack of transportation and 
a fortnight of time expended by the premier city of th 
continent in feebly scratching itself out of a snowstorm 
which any self-respecting village accustomed to a nortl 
ern winter and with inhabitants accustomed to physical 
work would have put in its place within twenty-four hours 
And in the end it did but little good for the mavor of the 
place to issue wild appeals to the public, 
fact fell little short of a conscription of labor 


which in point of 
The fact wa 
that you saw here in America—not in Russia—a popula- 
tion that had been ridden and lifted and fed and warmed 
and lighted and almost put to bed by machinery till it was 
too soft mentally, morally and physically to stand up on it 
hind legs and dig itself out of a snowdrift. And on the 
whole it was proud of it! 

On the other hand it is not for the rest of this country to 


sit and scoff and jeer at this mournful spectacle, 


or point a 


very long or scornful finger at the pampered metropolis or 


the effete civilization of Europe. The greatest single famine 


of America to-day—in this day of famine—is the lack of 


physical labor—the problem of all problems in Amer 
to-day—from the kitchen to the foundry 
Once the earlier arriving English stock in this country wa 


able and glad to supply this; then the northern Europea 
came to do it in their place; and later the southern Eu 
pean, and later still the man of eastern Europe 

ond generation of the new stock as it arrived has de 
promptly that it will no longer be a slave and furr 
physical labor. So now our great industries, s 
Mine 


supply of man power, and there are open whisper 


making, are already drawing upon Asia 


in the land now concerning the necessity of cros 


line into the last continent —to procure a supply of phy 
labor from Asia. Some human beings must be found son 


i 


where who are willing to demean themselves to the coarse 


drudgery of physical work, if we must scratch 


under the 
equator and the aurora borealis to discover them 
The fact is that the Bolsheviki are not a strange isolated 


phenomenon; they are a symptom of the times— the chief 


exponent of a spirit of which we are all to some extent it 


heritors. We are all gone soft together; we are all too 
much the creatures of a machine-made civilization; all 


touched in our turn apparently by the current doctrine of 


doing as little as possible —and letting George do more and 
more, a doctrine grown more and more popular. 

So the Bolsheviki are not to be singled out for their new 
but most logical move of obtaining labor by conscription. 
They should rather be warmly praised for the frank and 


naive manner in which, moving on ahead, they carry 


through their social reasoning to its reductio ad ab 


irdum, 
and show to the remainder of us, a few steps behind them, 
the necessary end of the singular world which they and 


their followers, immediate or remote, have built out of 
their wits and are now inhabiting. 

The end of this world, which we may expect under their 
guidance, is now, thanks to their efforts, revealed. It will 
be forced labor by conscription for us all, under the com 
Lenines and Trotzkys—the grand hig! 


mand of our 


workless workers of the unwilling workers of the world 


The Two Main Reservoirs 


HE thing for the full-grown adult man in this country 
to do right now and for the next few months and years 

to come is to keep his eye on the two main reservoirs. 
The first of these is the great seasonal reservoir of sup 
which mankind as a whole 


plies—especially raw material 


accumulates to carry it round the year. During the war 
The pool was drawn 


But it 


it was all outgo and no income here. 
down many times almost to bottom is now grad 


ually filling up—in this country at least. 





f raw materials wa 


tabiy in tne 


at meat center 


r which we 
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There are also manufa 

building and metals 
till be had, and apparently can still 
es. But in this country—especially 


food products the level ir 


there is more meat; 
f general food distributio 
ywwed almost twice as much butter 
in the previous winter; the Federal 
e out of his way to warn farmers 
possibility of loss from the greatly 
ir and wheat which they hold. 
f the wool trade, an inventory at 


ar showed almost twice a 


much 
year before So you can count 
e of varied and important excep 
reservoir of raw material is being 
the great mal staples of food, and 
taple of clothing. 
all need to watch is on the 
inuously drawn down. This 
hich was filling up in this country 
being drawn upon 
1vements being, of course, 


the same process. Europe drew 


raw materials, we drew back from her 


now in the past months this gold is 


reservoir of raw material 
igh prices may be confidently ex- 


some other most extraordinary in- 





\| equally obviously, when the other reservoir, the 
supply of gol. is drawn down prices may be confidently 


expected to fall with it —beeasuse our money and credit, 


’ 


fortunately for us, are stil established upon a gold ba 
Every dollar in gold in fact is multip!ied several times in 
the money and credit which are built upon it. And money 
and credit are no different from other articles involved 
exchange: Becoming relatively scarce they command mort 
shoes and hats and beefsteak than when they are plentiful 

So, then, in the next few months and years we shall all do 
well to keep our eyes fixed upon the levels in these two mai: 
commervial reservoirs Kither one acting alone would 
have its effect upon prices; acting together, as they have 
been doing, they may produce a very great and dangerou 
effect indeed, if not wisely handled 


At the present time the air is beginning to fill with pro 





tests avainst the « tinued double pressure they now exert 


rhe stock market has felt it —-and given way 

There may be always, as is so freely charged, in is 
dividual cases manipulation of the supply of money and 
The Federal 


Reserve management, in practical charge of keeping us on 


credit for selfish and even sinister purposes 


a gold basis, may or may not act wisely in every case. 
But in the main these will modify very slightly the main 
governing forces. And the governing forces in this matter 
are inevitably exerted by the pressures from our two main 
reservoirs—-which at the present writing at least are 
both operating in the same direction 

It is useless and dangerous to try to prophesy in a situa- 
tion like the present; but any man can count on this much: 
If there is a continued rise in the supply of raw materials, 
as seems most likely, the time will be nearer and nearer 
when lower prices must come. If there is a further fall ir 
the supply of gold, such as has been going on for almost a 


year, there will be, necessitated by this, a still greater 


The Kindhearted Stranger 


1”) 
decrea money, anda much greater calling of bank loar 
And through this proce in the end, lowe 

And if by any chance there are ch p 

population as men holding large sup ’ Vv mate 

for personal peculative profit as 1 met iryed 
it is to be hoped that self-interest may d ite that 

let portions of these supp f oon and gradua the 
than attempt to wait and | hem fal ‘ ! 
they may be compelled to t would f 
for most of us to see prices start down now, but a grea 


additional advantage to have the recession gradual 
t rddenly arrivi “Zw very low tol 1 nip! p 
embarrassing to most of us as the omewt 

longed high cost of which we have bitterly comy 


W: 


ment 


| 
4) 


ppotmnt 
Asa matter of ascertained fact, we know that Mr 


son’s medi 


Astrologers as Physicians 


ILL-WISHERS of the President should be he 
hankful that he does not carr i o privat 
that have characterized ome 


ments to places in the Government 


al advisers are p elar 


experience and personal aptitude, have raised then 


high in 


their professior but if we had only pr 


wherewith to square irmise, we should be quite ju 


in hazarding the guess that his me 


spoken astrologer of literary tastes and | 

idealistic paper hanger. Most fortunately for the 
dential health it is intrusted to men who have make 
long study of the human body in health and in disea 


liiman wa m 


Our national well-being could scarcely be prejudic 


a cor 


appointing practical men W 


Sl 


portant 


tent application of the same sound pring 


th busines training 


rovernment job 
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IT a car—a secondhand fliv- 
ver will do 
any direction 


d in ar imazu 


ind proceed in most 
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roundness of her slender shoulders. Ap- 
parently he had not noticed it at all. 

“*You make me nervous doing that,” 

she frowned as he continued back and 

forth the 

room, moving 


waARD 


across 





noiselessly over 
the heavy rugs. 
He stopped ab- 
ruptly and faced 
her. Had he been 
an actor at a safe 
distance across 
the footlights she 
would rather have 
admired him in 
such a mood as 
this. He made 
distinctly a ro- 
mantie figure as, 
tall and lean, with 
his sharp face 
tense and his dark 
eyes afire, he chal- 
lenged her. And 
yet no one was 
better aware than 
she of how little 
romance there was 
in his nature. 
During his wooing 
he had revealed 
flashes, but in the 
end he had 
quered her by the 
sheer domination 
of his will. And 
by that same 
power he had held 
| her sincethen. At 
| heart she wa 





afraid of him and 





fun Was Beginning to Set When Hardington and His Wife Stepped Into the Greasy Tub Bill Called a Motor Boat 


flouted 
treets of the city—in his own plant 
anarchy the price of disturbing them. 
a-tiptoe on the verge of chaos. 

This spirit was reflected in his own home. He occupied 
rather an elaborate house in the East Sixties, a house, as 
things were going to-day, rather beyond his means, but one 
which had been fully justified by his prospects. It was 
fast becoming impossible to run the place respectably. 
One incompetent servant succeeded another at a con 
stantly increasing wage. There was scarcely a night when 
returning from a nerve-racking day at the office he was not 
forced to listen from his wife to a long tale of injustice 
bordering on insult. But there was seldom anything he 
could do about it. Finally one evening he broke out at her 
in petulant anger: 

“For the love of Mike, Helen, keep your troubles to 
yourself!” 

She looked up at him in breathless astonishment. 
was a pretty woman—a woman whose beauty had in itself 
always been sufficient to protect her from harshness. 

“Carl!” she gasped, her brown eyes filling with tears. 

“Well, I can’t do anything about it, can I? If the serv- 
But you'll only get worse 


Soap-box orators were at it night and day in the 
with threatened 
The world stood 


She 


ants don't behave, fire them. 
in their places.” 

‘That doesn’t sound like you, Carl,” she complained 

with trembling lips. She had wonderfully effective lips. 

Sut this time Hardington ignored them. He lighted a 
cigar and sat down, back to her, picking up an evening 
paper. He read a half dozen headlines and then tossed the 
sheet aside, crumpling it viciously as he did so. There was 
no longer any satisfaction in even the paper to which he 
used to look forward with such pleasant and comfortable 
anticipation. 

He rose and paced the floor unmindful of the consciously 
pathetic dejection of his wife—the woman who had broken 
a dozen hearts when she gave her hand to him. There had 
been those then who had prophesied that she would live to 
rue the day. Yet until now she could not have asked for 
consideration than she had received. She had only 
to express a wish and it was granted. This home and its 
furnishings were in response to her desires. So were the 
choice jewels on her slim, white fingers. And even during 
the war she had managed to retain her reputation for the 
dainty richness and piquant style of her costumes. To- 
night she was wearing an evening gown he had never 
een a beaded black that set off admirably the soft 


knew it. But it 
was an odd kind of 
fear that always in 
the end gave her a curious reaction akin to pleasure—the 
fierce pleasure that almost hurts. She shrank a little away 
from him now at the very moment that his hectic eyes held 
her in awesome fascination. 

“You say I make you nervous?”’ he demanded, 

“You'd make anyone nervous striding back and fort! 
like that,”’ she replied uneasily. 

‘“* Well,” he snapped, ‘‘what you going to do about it 
strike?” 

“Don’t be silly, Carl!” 

“I’m serious. It wouldn’t surprise me at all if you joined 
the Amalgamated Order of Wives and called out the house- 
maids and the chauffeur in sympathy.” 

Absurd as the statement sounds, he actually looked seri- 
She rose timidly. 
serious. There was something abnormal in his expression 
that gave her a genuine fright. 

““Carl!’’ she answered below her breath. 

“Go ahead and strike!’ he shouted. ‘‘ You'll find plenty 
to help you.’ 

Then his wild thoughts took another turn. 
as uncannily as he had frowned. 

“Six hours a day for wives,”’ he rambled on. ‘‘With a 
diamond an hour and a diamond and a half for overtime 
Employers not to walk the floor in their own study, What 
more?” 

Helen Hardington had always been called a nervous 
woman and her nerves had not improved at all in the last 
six months. Yet in this crisis instead of going into hysteric 
or running into the hall with a scream for help she pulled 
her quivering self together and crossed the room to her 


ous. He was serious but unnaturally 


He smiled 


husband’s side, 

“Carl,” she said with a pathetic attempt to smile 
“Carl, when I strike it won’t be for diamonds; it will be 
for more of you. Let’s go out somewhere to-night.” 

“Eh?” 

You don’t realize it, but we’ve been shut in here a 
summer like prisoners. Let’s go out and be gay.” 
“With the whole world going to the devil?” 

“It won’t go any slower with our sitting here. 
I want to go to a roof garden.” 

Which was not—strictly speaking—the truth. Under 
ordinary conditions she would much rather have remained 
where she was. But these were not ordinary conditions. 

“Will you take me, Carl?” she pleaded. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 


] 


Come! 


Centinued on Page 32) 
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Gilt Edge” Security 9 “=~ 
No food you eat is converted more quickly into 


solid flesh, muscle, nerve and energy than a good 
nourishing soup. 


It is like a “gilt edge” bond. You “realize” on it 
without a moment's delay. 


You couldn't have any better or “quicker” health 
security than 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup 


It is quickly ready to serve, quickly digested, quickly 
transformed into vigorous strength. 

Rich in energy value, it is a wonderful “building 
up” food for children, “run down” people and all who 
feel the enervating effects of the critical winter season. 


For health’s sake, never be without a supply of 
this wholesome Campbell’s kind on your pantry shelf. 


21 kinds | 15c a can 
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Continued from Page 30 
Henry at the 


went 


door in five minutes,” she 


ipstairs for her wraps 
wit! 


money? 


less time his coat and hat 
she asked 
waistcoat pocket of his evenir g clothes and 
ral crumpled bills. Laughingly she added to 
we a hundred-dollar bill which she had brought down 
vith her. As he helped her on with her cape she raised her 
He stooped 


and pect ed them. 


it in a mute appeal 
' 


perfunctori 


Tarrytown. He slowed down a moment here as though 
undecided, then stepped on the accelerator and continued. 

He had no objective. That in itself appealed to his 
mood. Once he ity, he was on the open 
road—a road apparently untroubled by all the problems 
behind him. And this smooth-running power plant within 
his complete control stood ready to carry him on the wings 
of the wind in any direction he might choose. At times he 
let her out to the limit until in fear Helen crowded close to 


was clear of the 
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purple on the horizon straight ahead of him began to fade. 
Then the deeper color which had sheltered them began to 
change into a cold greenish white. The air freshened so 
that he buttoned his coat closer about his throat. Slowly 
the green brightened until he thought it must be the reflec- 
tion in the sky of electric lights in some larger town. As he 
jogged on his headlight no longer cut a clean path, but grew 
feebler. Objects by the side of the road, however, grew 
clearer by imperceptible degrees. The air cleared as when 
clean water is slowly poured into ar 
ink bottle. The green began to grow 





Everytl 
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the entertainmer 
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Helen 
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It impre 
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were exorbitant, 
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everyone 
eemed be Du 
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pirit of the 
an hour and 
out of here,” he said. 
nodded. 


» the exit with a sense of 


yet 
well,” she 
led her 
relief. She did not belong in any such 
group as that 
last discordant 


He was glad when the 
train of jazz was shut 
out behind them. At the curb Henry 
the car, but tead of 
door for them he touched 
he did so 


omewhere in the 


brought up 


pening the 
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his cap uneasil \ 


a group 
from background 
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group behind | 
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The demand 
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ing I can do, sir 
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snapped Hardington, 

“You're fired! You hear?” 

ad , su : 

Hardington himself ope ned the door 

Helen. But instead of stepping 

he glanced up at her husband 
What are to do, ¢ 

ked 


I'm going to drive of course,”’ he 


for 


you going aril?” 


wu 





wered sharply. 


brilliant and traces of burnt orange 
appeared near the rim. The pace of 
the phenomenon quickened now. 
Cocks began to crow and lights ap- 
peared in the windows of the low whit 
farmhouses he passed. 

Then he realized this was dawn 
He was tempted to wake his wife to 
share the sight, but she looked so pa 
thetically tired that he refrained. Wit! 
one hand he drew her cloak 
about her and closed the wind shield 

Old rose took the place of the burnt 
orange, the green above becoming in 
tensified and softening more and more 
the slate blue that still held the great 
arc above where the stars struggled 
for continued recognition. Trees and 
shrubs and grass were without color, 
though becoming more and more dis 
tinct, with the road a dead yellow. He 
slowed down to fifteen as though anx 
ious not to outrun this curious trans 
formation scene, but already the dainty 
colors on the horizon had vanished as 
the gold shot through hotly. The whole 
sky was becoming bluer and bluer and 
he switched off his lights. 

He was running through a world of 
amazing freshness now—a silent dust- 
less world with only the unseen cocks, 
still lustily, for company 
Every now and then he reached the 
crown of a hill where he 
miles and miles of green fields dotted 
with white houses and strips of dark 
woods, yellow roads winding in and out 
among them. All of it was clean and 
untroubled. It was to 
Hardington’s eyes as spring water. 

The sun had come up out of its am 
bush of color and taken full command 
of the sky when he reached the little 
village of Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire. He had driving more 
than eight hours and had covered two 
hundred and sixty miles. Yet he wa 
neither tired nor sleepy. He drew up 
before the country hotel because he 
was hungry. , 

As he stopped Helen woke and sat 
up with a start. For a moment she 
was dazed and frightened, but he 
reached out and put his hand upon 
hers. 


closer 


crowing 


could see 


as cooing 


been 


“It’s morning,” he grinned, 

“But Carl, where ‘ 

“* Hanged if I know,” he interrupted. 
“Get out and we'll have breakfast 
and inquire.” 

Suddenly he became aware of the 
incongruity of their evening clothe 
amid such surroundings as these. 

““Maybe they won’t let us in,” he 
observed. ‘‘We certainly look like a 





‘Ther he determined, “I shall 
front seat 
climbed in 

place at 


forgotte n 


it —— 


beside 
the wheel 
that he 


emembered now certain rare days 


him as he 
She had 
how 


to drive, but he 


before there had been 


knew 


iny Henry—remembered them with a little flush of excite- 
As for 


ne awake 


Hardington, the second he felt the throbbing en- 
to life and the 

mmand his nerves steadied 
hreaded h the 
rathered Columbus Circle 
Then 


, Br 


big car spring forward at his 
A bit cautiously at first he 
other machines which had 
eddy. 


way among 
like 
home ward he 


called hi 


chips in an 
proceeded north 
she attention to the 
Doy 
No.” 
Cher 
He t 


© ¢ 


ou cure 


aT ” 
we im Keep On 


urned up the wind shield to get the sweep of the 


m hi t face. So he nosed his way through the 


nh 
and on to Yonkers and on through Hastings to 


“I Guest This is Pretty Important,"" Exctaimed Trumbull as He Handed Hardington 


the Scribbled Memorandum 


him gasping for breath Yet she never protested. She 
mained silent and waiting. 

He did recognize the towns through which they 
passed. He did not care what they were. He was only 
eager each time he reached one to get through it and out 
again where his headlights cut a clean path through the 
An hour, two hours, three hours passed in this way. 


re- 


not 


dark 
He stopped once to procure oil and gasoline and the garage 
man informed him he was at Amenia. He had covered al- 
most a hundred miles, but he felt fresher than when he 
started. He jumped in again and went on. At half past 
one he was in Pittsfield, and at three in Greenfield. Then 
he noticed that the litthke woman by his side had sagged 
over toward him, her head resting on his shoulder, her 
eyes closed. She was asleep. 

Hardington slowed down to twenty miles an hour so that 
At this pace he ran into the dawn. 
did not know what it was at first. The stars in the 


she might rest easier 


He 


couple of rounders.” 

She gazed about at the.empty tree- 
lined street and then turned her eyes 
to the very respectable roadside inn 

**We can’t go in there looking like this,”’ she determined. 

“Wait and I'll see. If there isn’t anyone up but the 
clerk and cook perhaps they won’t mind.” 

The front door was still locked, but Hardington made a 
detour and found signs of life in the kitchen. A fat good- 
natured if rather sleepy-looking woman busy with pots and 
kettles came to the side door in response to his knock. 

“Can I get some coffee—-with perhaps eggs and toast? 

‘Breakfast at eight,” she answered rather tartly. 

“I know, but holy smoke, I’m hungry! I can smell 
coffee.”’ 

That was right, but this was intended for herself. 

“‘Havea heart!” he pleaded. ‘‘ My wife wantssome too.” 

‘Your wife?”’ she asked suspiciously. 

“We drove on from New York,” he explained. 

“Last night?” 

** All night,”’ he nodded good-humoredly. 


(Continued on Page 174) 
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Tires is wear and service so much 
longer that the actual savy ing can 
be counted in dollars and cents. 


One of the main contributing 
factors, of course, is Prodium 
Rubber. Another is the Staggard 
Tread. 


Both are the Product of exacé 
science applied to tire-building. 
Both are exclusive to Republic 
‘Tires. 


The one provides extraordinary 
toughness and strength, with slow 





and even wear, like the slow, even 
wear of steel. 


Vhe other provides yet more 
wear; and on top of that, far 
greater security from skid and 
side-slip. 

These results are fosttfve and 
nite, because they are the result: 
of applied science. 





They constitute elements of extra 
value that are equally positive; 
and which, in our belief, make 
the Republic far and away the 
wisest buy in the tire market today. 
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They are the organs that make possible the beating of the 
heart, the expansion of the lungs and the movements of the 
intes There is nothing we can do, from the movements 
of our limbs to the control of our special senses, without the 
Though all of the muscles are under the 
nervous system, they are not all sub- 
will. By using our voluntary muscles we 
may affect all the organs, parts and tissues of the human 
body. This is what we mean by body building, for it is 
possible through the use of the muscles to bring different 
parts of the body into action, thus breaking down old 
tissue and, through increased circulation, digestion, assimi- 
lation, and replacing the old waste material with 
new. The philosopher’s brain, the glass blower’s lungs, the 
blacksmith’s arm and the ballet girl’s legs are the trite 
illustrations of the effect of a localized distribution of the 
body’s nutriment. No person may experience complete 
physiological sleep unless it is earned through hard work. 
The man or woman who perspires freely, though begrimed 
with dirt, is cleaner from the standpoint of health than the 
who never perspires from her own 


tines, 


of muscles, 
control of the 
servient to the 


use 


pe rfumed society belle 
activity 

Physical training at its best is applied hygiene. The 
gymr f physical education what the 
library is to the cause of mental education. As one 
remarks: “If the universal 
automobiles and elevators is continued, we may expect our 
great-great-great-grandchildren to be born without legs. 
We are living in an age of too much ease. If anyone wants 
to learn just how essential exercise is to the development of 
muscles let him carry one arm in a sling for a month and 
then note the difference between the used and the unused 
members. If proper exercise is not taken certain organs 
become defective and the heart is called upon to work at a 
higher tension in forcing the blood through the system. 
This causes tends to weaken the heart and 
is the beginning of heart trouble. Millions of 
Americas could not only add years to their existence but 
a fifty to ninety-five per cent increase to their general effi- 
ciency through intelligent exercise. Unless there is suffi- 
cient energy to drive it to its maximum of possibilities the 
best educated brain is more or less an intellectual as well 
as an economic waste. 

‘America could be made into a hundred per cent effec- 

tive nation within the next generation by a Federal pro- 
gram of intelligent physical education. Such a proposed 
plan of training cannot begin at too early an age and the 
proper place to start.” 
A careful investigation of the employees in a number of 
in different cities showed that fifty-nine 
per cent of these workers were physically defective. This 
is a serious matter in view of the fact that the employer’s 
profits and the workman's earnings are largely regulated by 
the physical fitness of employees. In this connection it 
should forgotten that the muscular giant and 
the physically fit are not the same. The muscle- 
heavy individual cannot stand the strain of either war or 
business, The country boys who were examined for mili- 
tary during the war were many of them bulky 
individuals with powerful muscles, yet it is a fact that the 
number of rejections for the National Army was from seven 
to twenty per cent higher among the young men from the 
rural districts than among those from the cities. 

Universal physical education is neither a substitute for 
nor an adjunct of military training. The present crusade 
has so far enlisted only three million out of the twenty-two 
million school children in this country. It is to be hoped 
that the idea will take hold and that the movement will 
grow with great rapidity. Hardly one school in a thousand 
has an ordinary scales which can be used by the teachers 
to weigh their pupils with the idea of discovering which of 
the children show evidences of malnutrition. It is a sad 
commentary on our present health efforts that we have so 
carefully weighed the baby and later permitted the school 
child to go with no attention in this respect. 
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Our health authorities now class every 
child who is as much as ten per cent un- 
derweight for his height as a malnourished 
individual. Practically all children can be 
interested in the game of getting weighed and comparing 
their condition with the average 
height and weight tables. In one school the game of gaining 
weight was made popular through the organization of 
nutrition classes. Individual-weight charts for each child 
were used and a spirit of rivalry was roused among the 
various groups. 

There is nothing more important than the problem of 
increasing the general health and efficiency of our total 
population. The way to begin is to start with the young 
folks. Children are entitled to as good care 
crops and live stock. One big educational association has 
prepared a bill calling for total appropriations amounting 
to one hundred million dollars. It is pleasing to note that 
in this bill twenty million dollars is set aside for physical 
education. If anyone has an idea that the general training 
of American children both physically and mentally cannot 
be improved upon, let him ponder the thought that in thé 
biggest city in the country the school equipment is twenty 
one per cent short of giving every child a seat and twenty- 
two per cent short of giving every child five hours’ daily 
training. More than 40,000 children in New York City are 
on short time and 175,000 are on some form of double se 
There is positive need not only for new edu 
machinery but for more effective action in this important 
matter of improving the quality of the material that will 
go to form the future citizenship of our nation. 


The N‘* Degree of Precision 


(= Ir corporations engaged in the manufacture of fine 
J machinery or machine-made parts for complicated 
mechanical equipment have come to know that a large 
output of products which require precision can only be 
obtained through the careful standardization of all parts 
It is for this reason that American indus- 
tries are now demanding tools that will insure a degree of 
accuracy unheard of in manufacturing circles a decade ago. 

The other day I listened to a story which though a bit 
stretched contains a sufficient kernel of truth to convey 
the thought of how costly is any delay in the assembling 
room of one of our large modern corporations producing 
thousands of finished articles every week in the year. As 
the tale runs, a mechanic in search of a position applied to 
an eastern company and mentioned the fact that up until 
recently he had been in the employ of one of the greatest 
manufacturing concerns in the Middle West. 

““Why did you leave?” asked the prospective employer. 

“I didn’t leave; I was fired,” said the man. 

“What for?”’ was the next question 

“Well, it happened this way,” replied the mechanic: 
“T was employed in the assembling department and my 
job was to tighten nut number sixty-five. One day I 
dropped my wrench and before I could pick it up I was 110 
machines behind. The superintendent on firing me said 
they couldn’t afford to have a man in the shop who would 
delay production in that way.” 

As most people know, phonographs, 
many other machines waich are part of a great daily out 
put are completed by starting a simple frame on a track 
and then having it receive all of the different remaining 
parts as the prospective machine moves steadily 
between two rows of workers. In the actual operation of 
such a scheme it is necessary to have every piece finished 
within limits which are precise to an extreme degree. One 
company in its effort to produce a finished mechanism that 
will be smooth and noiseless uses 50,000 gauges each year 
and manufactures one of its parts within limits as close as 
two ten-thousandths of an inch. 

“But,” says the reader, “‘what do I know about machine 
work that has been developed to a point of precision that 
must be measured in terms which I can’t comprehend? 
Perhaps all this is important and maybe it’s a scientific 
achievement that is quite remarkable. However, I'll take 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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time-cost basis. 

And, you get Style 

Most men start with style in mind and do not con- 
sider what they are getting —-clothes in the majority 
of cases are sold on looks. 

The protection in Styleplus is that pride and pocket 
are both satished and you get the quality a good suit 
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We further protect you by making the prices known 
(printed on the sleeve ticket). 
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to industry and the nation from greater dental care. 
There is an old saying that patient preparation is perma- 
When we permit the children of our country 
to grow into maturity with broken and infected dental 
tructures we give the nation each year an army of new 
workers who are no more able to attain a capacity for 
maximum production than if they were started on their 
minus an arm or with a vital sense missing. 

It is difficult to understand the utter disregard with 
which most city and state officials view the matter of mouth 
hygiene when one compares this indifference to the careful 
ideration that is given by the same officials to the food 
and water supplies that are required to nourish the body. 
Dr. Thaddeus Hyatt, dental director for one of the largest 
insurance companies in the world, gave me a thought along 
this line that is worth repeating. Said he: ‘‘ New York City 
has spent $177,000,000 in providing pure water for its 
population. This was done to insure the community 
against undue illness and prevent a lessening of business 
enterprise due to time lost through sickness. 
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on an educational and preventive plan. A school for the 
education of a corps of dental hygienists was established, 
and in June, 1914, the first class of hygienists was grad- 
uated. 

In the fall the system was inaugurated in the schools 
and consisted of four parts: First, prophylactic treatment 
or the actual cleaning and polishing of the children’s teeth, 
and chart examinations of the mouths; 
brush drills and classroom talks; third, stereopticon lec- 
tures for the children in the higher grades; and fourth, 
educational work in the homes by means of special liter- 
ature for the parents. In cleaning the teeth the dental 
hygienists used orange-wood sticks in hand _ polishers, 
removing all stains and accretions from the surfaces of the 
teeth and especially the mucilaginous films known a 
bacterial plaques, which are the initial steps of dental 
decay. The hygienists used portable equipments. Some 
parents objected, thinking the work was a charity, but 
with a better understanding of the system, which has been 
incorporat dasa part of the school curriculum, the of jec- 

tions were withdrawn. 
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given by the supervisors and 
a method of mouth 
was taught for use in the home 
No attempt was made to use 
water and a dentifrice in the 
classroom, as this would have 
proved too mussy. 

The first examination of 
children in the first and second 
grades showed that less than 
ten per of the children 
were brushing their teeth daily. 
About thirty per cent claimed 
they brushed their teeth occa- 
sionally, while sixty per cent 
stated that they did not uss 
a toothbrush at all, Ten per 
cent of the children were found 
to have fistulas on the gums, 
showing the outlets of ab 
scesses from the roots of decayed 
teeth, and the entire gro ip av- 
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Dental Hygienists Doing Prophylactic Work in Public Schoot 


‘The metropolis also spends $100,000 annually for the 
inspection of meats and other foodstuffs. But before these 
supplies of pure water and food can enter the 
they must pass through and be mixed with the contents 
of the human mouth, 
are less dangerous to the purity of the food than an un- 

It is foolish to spend millions of dollars to 
safeguard the things we eat and drink, and then ignore 
the health and sanitation of the final chamber in which 
I things are mixed before they enter the stomach. 


stomach 
Unclean table and kitchen utensils 


clean mouth. 


these 

““Many cities spend millions of dollars in the education 
In New York it costs forty dollars to edu- 
cate one child for one year. If a child fails to be promoted 
this pupil becomes an added expense to the taxpayers. 
More than ninety-five per cent of the children who are 
kept back through failure to pass their examinations are 
suffering from defective teeth and an unhygienic condition 
of the mouth. It is estimated that the cost to the city of 
New York alone for these held-back children has averaged 
more than three millions of dollars annually for a decade, 
Ir one Brooklyn school, where more’ than two thousané 
children were examined, the records showed that in the 
room which had the largest number of cavities per child 
and in which the general mouth condition was bad every 
child had failed to pass the last examination.” 

The direct relationship of oral hygiene, or mouth clean- 
liness, to bodily health is recorded as having been first 
demonstrated by Dr. W. G, Ebersole in one of the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio. His results proved conclu- 
sively the direct connection between a clean mouth and 
healthy teeth on one hand, and the physical and mental 
etlicien y of the child on the other. A more recent demon- 
stration of a similar nature is the work of Dr, A. C. Fones 
and his assistants in the schools of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Five years ago the city authorities of Bridgeport were 
finally persuaded to make a small appropriation to the 
municipal board of health for the purpose of investigating 
the possible value in a mouth-hygiene campaign conducted 


of children. 


have gradually extended the 
system of mouth hygiene un- 
til at the 
than 20,000 individual children are receiving treatment 
and education. A tigation that the 
percentage of reduction of cavities in the permanent teeth 
of the fifth-grade pupils over a period of five years has been 
33.9 per cent. Dr. Fones believes that from s« ty to 
eighty per cent of dental caries —decay—can be eliminated 
through the public-school system by the ji corporation 
in the curriculum of a definite health 
making hygiene one of the requisites for promotion. This 
plan would insure the coéperation and interest of child, 
teacher and parent. 

Next to dental decay, the most noticeable defect 
mouths of the school children was malocclusion, or a lack 
of regularity and symmetry in the jaws and teeth of the 
pupils. If the teeth do not hit properly the individual suf- 
fers in health through the strain placed on a certain few 
teeth and an inability properly to masticate the food that 
is eaten. The investigations have shown that ninety-eight 
per cent of all the children examined during the past five 
years have malucclusions. This has been caused by per 
nicious habits, such as thumb-sucking, use of pacifiers, 
mouth breathing, and so on. One remedy is to feed the 
children hard, coarse foods requiring pressure to masticat« 
them thoroughly. Since irregular teeth offer the greatest 
opportunity for the formation of cavities and render it 
difficult to clean the mouth thoroughly it is not surprising 
that there is so much decay in the mouths of American 
children in view of the fact that only two per cent of them 
have regular teeth. 

One of the most surprising results of the dental system 
operating at Bridgeport was with respect to the reduction 
effected in the percentage of retarded pupils. A survey 
made at the end of five years showed a reduction of one- 
half in the number of children who failed to pass the term 
examinations. Another calculation brought out the fact 
that in 1912 the cost for reéducation in Bridgeport equaled 
forty-two per cent of the entire budget; in 1918 the cost 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Those who reveled in the soft, 
velvet-like action of the Cadillac, 
now experience a sensation 
which they find even more dith- 
cult to describe. 


Those who enthused over the 
ease of handling and quick re- 
sponsiveness—so nearly perfect 
that the car seemed almost to 
obey an impulse of the mind— 
now experience a new meacure 
of enthusiasm. 
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for its grace of contour, now sce 
lines of even more exquisite beauty 
—without departing from ine 
pronounced good taste which 
always identified Cadillac 
exteriors. 


Those, in short, who have known 
the Cadillac as the superlative 
motor car, recognize in the new 
Pype 59, a still more illustrious 
achievement —an achievement 
made possible by seventeen years’ 


devotion to a single ideal. 
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was only seventeen per cent. When dental hygiene was first 
naugurated more than four per cent of all the elementary 
ils were fourteen years of age and over; in 1918 only 
» per cent of the elementary pupils were as old as four- 
The same thing was true all down the line 
f in the different classes was 
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common to children. Figuring on 
of per 100,000 population, we find that the death 
ite from diphtheria in 1914 was 36.6; in 1918 it was 
1914 showed 20; in 1918 only 4.1. The 
eduction in scar ver was from 14.1 to 0.5. The record 
of Bridgeport during the 1918 scourge of influenza was 
good one, the deaths amounting to only 

> per thousand population, which is the lowest record 
I have ible to discover for a city the size and char- 
icter of Bridge port 
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enough to Our efficiency 
engineer 
is an economizer of time. One large company in Ohio 
tates that its der 
of 21,031 hours from January 1, 
Ihe plan followed at this plant was to call each employee 
for a dental examination at stated intervals of time. 
Before the established its dental work all em- 
uffering from their teeth were obliged to go six 

to the nearest city in order to get attention. The 

ame situation existed here that prevails in many plants 
f this kind uffering from toothache took a day off 
r at least a half day when they were obliged to go to a 
ty dentist for relief. Now that they can secure attention 
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One of our large insurance companies established a den- 
tal clinie and allowed employees the privilege of Visiting 
the dental office for free examination. The results of the 
plan were so conclusive in the matter of time saved, and so 
m, that the scheme was changed and a ruling was made 


requiring the attendance of every employee at the dental 


clinic at least twice each year. The average cost per em- 
ployee to the company for maintaining this department 
during a recent year amounted to $2.33. 

In combating the serious problem of dental disease 
among employees various organizations have issued care- 
fully prepared instructions for the home treatment of the 
mouth. One of the leading oral hygienists gives me the 
following rules covering the care of the teeth: 


Brush the teeth with clear water upon rising in the 
morning and after each meal with a dentifrice. 

Follow the brushing after meals with the use of floss 
silk in all intertooth spaces. 

Complete each cleaning by rinsing the mouth thor- 
oughly with lime water. 

In brushing the teeth use a light, rapid stroke, main- 
taining a circular motion and touching net only all the 
surfaces of the teeth but also the gums and the roof of the 
mouth, 


It is difficult to get the average individual to spend 
sufficient time in brushing his teeth. For this reason it 
is best to handle the matter by setting a fixed task to per- 
form. Experience indicates that each person in cleaning 
his teeth should make thirty-two complete circles in each 
area in the mouth. Investigations have shown that great 
benefit will result also from carefully cleaning the tongue 
with a strip of celluloid or whalebone before the teeth are 
washed with a brush. 

The individual should not use pressure with the brush 
and should never brush the teeth or gums crosswise. The 
lime water that is advocated for flushing the mouth after 
the cleaning of the teeth has been completed not only 
washes away the food débris but acts to dissolve a glue- 
like deposit known as mucin from off the teeth. This 
mucin is the material that protects the germs that are 
active in food fermentation. The lime water should be 
forced back and forth between the teeth with the tongue 
and cheeks until it foams, which action indicates that it 
has been in the mouth long enough to have a beneficial 
teeth. The mouth should then be rinsed 
If the lime water seems to be a little 
strong at first it may be diluted. However, this solution 
should be used full strength just as soon as the gums have 
become hard and healthy under the rapid light brushing. 
No less than fourteen minutes should be expended in the 
daily care of the mouth. 

In the general care of the teeth I find that dental floss 
silk seems to be universally recommended. Clean tooth 
quills are not opposed by the so-called professional experts. 

One investigator at a recent meeting of a dental society 
stated that less than twelve per cent of the inhabitants of 
the United States employ a dentist or appreciate the 
In view of the fact, as 


action on the 
with clear water. 


importance of mouth hygiene. 
shown by group examinations, that there are five cavities 
in the mouth of every American, it is probably a good 
thing for the peace and happiness of the dentists of the 
country that all of our citizens are not addicted to the 
habit of properly caring for their mouths. Five cavities 
per person means more than 500,000,000 cavities in the 
teeth of our total population, 

One of my dentist friends figures that on an average no 
less than thirty minutes are required to prepare and fill 
Taking out holidays and Sundays and allow- 
would take 


one cavity. 
ing one month for illness and vacation, it 
125,000 dentists in the United States to do the job in one 
year. No such army of dentists is now available to do 
this work and it is not likely that wholesale service of the 
kind indicated could be rendered in a dozen, years from 
now, even if the demand for mouth care should suddenly 
become a universal habit. In the minds of many people 
there is already the thought that the new day in dentistry 
that is rapidly approaching will find the public educated 
to a desire for attention that cannot be satisfied by the 
dental profession of the nation. 

Dentistry, like most pursuits, is troubled somewhat by 
the canker of commercialism. If there is only one proper 
operation for a specific case it is doubtful if the dentist 
has ar y right to perform another operation simply because 
the patient has not the money to pay for the correct treat- 
ment. It is generally cheaper to extract a tooth than to 
perform aseptic root-canal therapy, and for this reason 
people of limited means frequently lose te« th that could 
be saved through proper treatment. It is also a fact that 
some dentists in their own office practice do not strictly 
udhere to the rules of asepsis that obtain in the uverage 
surgical operating room. 

Again, there is the charge that in many cases artificial 
work is placed in the mouth in such a way that it cannot 
be kept clean. Most dentists have been trained to do 
skillful work in metals and make prosthetic appliances to 
supply substitutes for teeth that have been lost, but know 
far less than they should about the results of focal infec- 
tions that are sent to the hospitals for treatment. If the 
current ideas of our present leaders in this profession pre- 
vail it is likely that the dentists of the near future will 
receive a more thorough grounding in the fundamentals 
of medicine. Professional men cannot be manufactured 
by the wholesale in the same way that we produce hats 
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or shoes, especially when these men have the health of 
the nation very largely in their hands. 

What the United States needs to-day is a great many 
institutions possessed of the ideals of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary in Boston, and the Rochester Dental Dispensary 
in Rochester, New York. What these establishments 
have accomplished for the communities they serve is a 
story of creditable proportions, but what they have done 
for the advancement of modern dentistry is a tale of even 
greater moment. George Eastman gave $1,500,000 for the 
construction and endowment of the Rochester Dispensary, 
but the report of this institution for 1919 indicates an 
accomplishment in human service that could not be meas- 
ured in any value of money. Last year the dispensary 
gave 46,521 tooth treatments, put in more than 30,000 
fillings, extracted 12,000 teeth, gave 66,953 prophylactic 
treatments in the schools and sent its hygienists through- 
cut the district served to deliver lectures educating the 
population in the proper care of their mouths. 

If it is true that precaution is better than repentance, 
then the vital need of the present hour is an awakened 
conscience and intelligence regarding a clean mouth and 
sound, healthy teeth. 


Soft Money and Plenty of It 


iv us assume that one thousand people are locked in a 
big building and that food, clothes and all commodities 
are conveyed into the building through a single door or a 
hole in the wall. No one can come out and every person 
has been given ten dollars in currency. The result of such 
a situation would be that in a very short time all of the 
necessities of life used by the people confined in the build- 
ing would be traded in at certain fixed prices. Now if 
somebody came along and gave each occupant of the 
place additional money, say, forty dollars per person, then 
there would soon be a new standard of prices for all the 
food, clothes, and so on, traded in by these thousand people. 
The flat increase of forty dollars in per-capita wealth 
would certainly advance prices very materially. 

As an actual fact this imaginary situation of a group of 
isolated people is practically identical with world condi 
tions to-day. At the beginning of the war the fifteen prin- 
cipal countries of the world had in circulation about 
$8,000,000,000 of paper money. At the present time thers 
is approximately $43,000,000,000_ of paper money ir 
existence in the same countries. This amount of 
currency exceeds in face value all the gold that has beer 
produced on earth since the beginning of time. There 
also the matter of national debts. When the war com- 
menced the governments of the world showed a total 
national indebtedness of $40,000,000,000. To-day thi 
indebtedness has risen to something like $230,000,000,000 


paper 


Though these billions of government bonds are not legal 
tender currency, no one will deny that they prove a basi 
upon which money may be quickly obtained, and to this 
extent they form an addition to the world’s circulatir 
medium. 

We may attempt to explain the present high 
things by attributing the cause to the waste of war or to 
the scarcity of materials, but it will finally be shown that 


prices of 


every line of reasoning will lead back to the enormous 
inflation in currency. It will take us more than fifty 
to bring our gold backing up to where it was prior to the 
war, as the production of gold amounts to only $400,- 
000,000 annually, of which but two-thirds is converted 
Prior to the war gold formed fifty-five per 


years 


into money. 
cent of the world’s money; 
twenty per cent of the flood of paper currency. 

In 1913 the nations of the world were paying less than 
$2,000,000,000 of interest on vear: 
this interest now amounts to more than $10,000,000,000 
annually. In addition to this vastly increased expense of 
all governments there is the further fact that the necessary 


to-day it amounts to less than 


national debts each 


national expenses of the various countries are now from 
two to four times as great as they were five years ago. In 
order for the different nations to remain in business they 
will have to continue to collect large amounts in taxes 
from their citizens. One investigator estimates that next 
year the governments of the world will be 
to collect $50,000,000,000 from their people as 
$13,000,000,000 in the year 1913. 

In support of this argument that hi 
cipally due to inflation, let me call attention to the fact 


that the prices of commodities in far-off countries unaf- 


compe led 
against 


rh prices are prin- 


fected by the war have risen with almost the same rapidity 


as in the countries that took part in the conflict. In these 
same distant lands of Asia, Africa and South Ameri 

there was no scarcity of labor and no losses through war. 
It would be easily possible for me to enumerate dozens of 
commodities produced in these countries and not in any 


way entering into war uses that have risen in price from 


100 to 400 per cent. For example, diamonds were hardly 


a war necessity, and still they doubled in price. Manila 
hemp, produced on the opposite side of the earth, and sisal 
grass from Yucatan both advanced at the places of pro- 
duction more than 250 per cent, and yet these materials 
Conciuded on Page 139 
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Spending 
manicured part of Europe, having re- 
turned itself loose to 
and indulge in a big time 
is good, pauses in the dance at in- 
s the Atlantic that something must 
if the world would avoid a 
given to understand that this 
by America. Europeans who 
ot handle the All of their 
needed in the enjoyment of this new 
known as a What a wonderful 
tion! And why should Europeans waste 
ince in riotous charity when there is a peren- 


ryyl 


id and 


wer Classes 
are 
done 


situation. 


reaction. 


looming Santa Claus just across the ocean? 

tood from under and passed the buck to Amer- 
to get back to our knitting and 
It is good advice at that. 


Press, pulpit, 


ises U 
h spending. 

nt change human nature 

men and politicians unite in a campaign to convince 
folly, and the net result is exactly 
is the logical and inevitable sequence 
Prodigal Son wasn’t an individual. He 


f 


pender of their 


lma 
to wealth and the man who acquires a 
less than the interest on their 


Ihe 


man bor 
fortune may consume 
ital. 

There is a limit to one’s desires 


atisfied 


and appetites, and when 
there is no need of further expenditure. 
do not grow in wealth because of thrift, but because 


cannot keep up with their incomes. 
youth or not at all. 


ir appetite 
There 
for its own sake, but these save 


rhrift is a virtue learned in 


misers who love money 

tify an appetite just as more human animals spend 
ratify an The child sed of 

is unhappy until it can reach the nearest shop and 
mange the coin for The 
tifies the desires of himself and his dependents while he 
» pay the bill. This is very unfortunate, 
ind all the scolding that may be done will 


change the fact 


appetite normal posse 


omething to eat normal man 


the mone t¢ 


it very human 


man 
ind ple asure 


Show ormal 


f} 


mseil tUuxUure 


me at who pends little and denies 
4, and I will show you a man 


ity As he 


will wear bet- 


we spending | 


re he 


circumscribed by hard nece 
His family 


There will be a new rug on 


will spend more 
Hie will have a car 

g-room floor, The price doesn’t matter if one has 
ey 

’ Of course it is folly. Who claims that man is 
Adam had a good thing and threw it away 

ilgarity of the newly rich is no more than the will- 
pend money for the things that have long been 
ed by those wealth 
of the longshoreman are similar to the appe- 
He will indulge 
ioned to his income 


nd enjoy accustomed to 


lubman them in a degree 
man a roast pig and you cannot interest 
If he has the price he will have the 
tand at his elbow and whisper words 


ndwich 


of necessity denied themselves through 
take little thought of moderation 
They may realize that folly 
but they will have their fling 
will resent any counsel of pru- 
their enjoyment of the 
to their lot 
have free-and-easy 


has- 
[ lean year 
And they 
to intertere u 
that has faller 
because we 
because money 
the litth 


and-eu pender 


its value is gauged by 
e girl who received a toy sadiron as : 
rags and filth and 
ion, I not 
prized, so nearly wor- 


had given her only 


was her first posse have 


» highh 


en a gross of sadirons neven 


had no one thing on which to 


ind would have got less pleasure from 
as he lov 


ma of humar ity 
invalid’s 


a platter piled high 


the appetite with a 


not with with 

ive value because they are not found at 
brook 

penders of us all 

And the 


The 
get 


more 
the 


we 

more we more 
d 

endure a few of us will pay off old 

will build solid four 

a few 

years; 


t da- 


the 


fen a lew 
will save 
but 


© thought for the 


ot prosperity; 
of lean 


comes, taking ! 


the return more wi 


igainst 
pend each dollar as it 


morrow, content to scatter broadcast for the profiteer's 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


reaping, and to furnish another text for the political econ- 
omist who will quarrel about the unequal distribution of 
wealth 

The French are thrifty. Hard necessity has made them 

As a people we are profligate because we have not yet 
been able to exhaust our wonderful resources. Conserva- 
tion does not interest us until the bottom of the barrel is in 
sight. 

If we had a bit of sense —— 

But why dream dreams? The oldest institution of 
which we have any record is human nature. When we 
find a way to change human nature we can establish 
Utopia, and then the most profligate of spenders may 
scatter his substance as he will and there will be none to 
spoil his pleasure with sordid references to the poorhouse. 


sO. 


The Other Side 


E STANDS there on the dry-goods box making vig- 
orous phrases concerning the rights of man. He 
sheds metaphorical tears for a nation’s brawn and sinew 
that have been ground into the dust to make a harvest for 
the heartless few. He calls down heaven’s fury on those 
who have great possessions. He shouts the challenge of 
those who have toiled without recompense and pictures 
the wrongs they have too long endured. Almost he wins 
us to his doctrine, for there is in each of us a spirit of fair 
play that prompts us to espouse the cause of the under dog. 
Before committing ourselves let us watch him at his 
daily labor. He has a verbal contract with his employer. 
By the terms of that contract he is to receive an amount cf 
money each Saturday and in exchange is to deliver eight 
hours of labor during each of six days. 

He stands at his mac] The task requires skill of 
hands and a measure of wit. It is patent that his mind is 
not his work. The foreman approaches and after 
glancing at the finished product relieves himself of lan- 
It cannot be delivered to a 
ion 


ine, 
on 


The product is faulty. 
customer. This orator with his tale of oppres 
dreamed away an hour of the company’s time, delayed an 
order and destroyed raw material worth more than his 
day’s labor. 

Let us meddle. The foreman can tell us a few things. 

“He knows his job,” explained the foreman, “but his 
wits are woolgathering most of the time. Most of our 
seconds come from his machine. I have to tell him a thing 
over and over again. He can remember every fool eco- 
nomic theory he ever read, but he can’t remember simple 
instructions five minutes. I don’t bother him more than 
If I criticize too much he grows sullen and 
He was a first-class workman when jobs 


guage. 
has 


ary 
loafs on the job 
were scarce and hard to hold 


” 


_The Average Man 


TMHE average man is an expert. Whether his job be the 

driving of nails, the posting of books or the selling of 
goods, he is skilled in the of his task and his skill 
keeps him on the pay roll. 

He knows little concerning the business of statecraft. 
Politics, he will say, is for the politicians. It is their 
trade. Let them handle it. If they were incompetent 
somebody would fire them. Since they are aot fired it fol- 
lows that they are competent. Q. E. D. 

Feeling that way about it, he is astonished and a little 
dismayed wher Congress passes a law that 
understood by lawyers or laymen, or a law that winds 
a maze of tortuous phrases to defeat its own 
object. It is the business of a congressman to make laws, 
isn't it? He gets paid for it. He isn’t urged to sacrifice 
quality in the interest of quantity production. There is no 
time limit for the completion of a clause or a section. If he 
cannot make a law that is beneficial, technically sound 
and water-tight, why does he offend common honesty by 
continuing to draw pay? 

he average man is honest. He cannot understand the 
difference between robbing the people by the use of shoddy 
material in the building of a battleship and robbing them 
by the use of shoddy brains in the making of a statute. 

lhe average man doesn't understand where the Supreme 
Court got its authority to approve or discard laws passed 
If Congress doesn’t know its business he is 
rather glad there is somebody with authority to review its 
work and scrap the seconds, but at times he wonders what 
if all the people desired a law that did not 
please the Supreme Court 

Che average man is a bit naive and knows very little 
concerning the business of statecraft. 


niceties 


cannot be 


through 


by (¢ ‘ongress 


would happer 
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A Million 


ESTERDAY I read in a newspaper of a man 
who had inherited a million dollars, and | 
began to wonder what [ would do if a similar 
fortune should come to me. 
I might travel abroad to see the wonderful works done 
by man, but nothing man has fashioned can compare with 
the white oak God has built in my back yard. 

I might hear famous singers, but no one of them has a 
voice that can compare with that of the mocking bird that 
sings in the hedge near my kitchen door. 

I might make the acquaintance of great men, 
greater in the books on my shelf. 

I might make new friends, but I have one who walks 
with me without dissimulation and takes no thought of 
my faults. 

I might live in a great hotel, but thus I should forfeit 
the beaten biscuit and fried chicken we have at home. 

I might build a great house and hire servants, but serv- 
ants would rob me of privacy and a great house would 
oppress me. 

I might buy fine clothes and hire a valet and become a 
great deal of trouble to myself, but I feel more at ease 
when I am puttering about the premises in overalls. 

I might buy many motor cars, but I have one that talk 
low in its throat and chuckles at the approach of a hill. 

I might give it to the needy, but the gift would rob 
them of self-respect and self-reliance and whet their appe- 
tites for further charity. Moreover my friends would 
think me a fool and come near converting me to their 


but I have 


opinion. 

And also there would be the income tax. 

On the whole I much prefer the game of making a dollar 
go further to the game of making it go faster. 


Courtesy 


NE may affect courtesy in order to gratify a pride in 

his knowledge of good manners or because he has 
learned that courtesy pays dividends or because he thinks 
courtesy a synonym for discretion, but genuine courtes) 
kindness of heart and is bred in the bone. 

Counterfeit courtesy lacks the tensile strength to with- 
stand the strain of prosperity. Kindness doesn’t thrive in 
an atmosphere of newly acquired wealth. The little mind 
is stunned by the fact of great possessions and is seldom 
able to think beyond them. 

This man invests the whole of his little capital in a shelf 
full of goods and opens shop in a side street. Chance cus- 
tomers are met at the door and treated to a display of fine 
manners that would dazzle a court. The proprietor i 
almost unmanly in his desire to serve. He bow He 
smiles. In subtle ways he flatters. The smallest purchase 
wins his undying gratitude and there is no limit to his 
good nature. 

The business prospers and within a year the proprietor 
frowns when a customer demands his personal attention. 
He scolds because unreasonable people ask that small pur- 

He shuts the door in a patron’s face 
His former good manners were but the 


chases be delivered. 
at the closing hour. 
fawning of a courtier. 
his natural self. 

In business, life of courte y. A 
monopoly need not waste time and energy in civil 
Why bother to win the good opinion of one who must buy 
from you or do without? 

Individuals who depend for a living on the public’s good 
will are uniformly courteous. Courtesy is a part of their 
trade. 
utility is humble in the presence of the power that pro 
sider the public 


Prosperity gave him courage to be 
competition is the 
speech, 


The servant of a great corporation or a public 


vides his pay envelope, but is prone to cor 
a nuisance. One need not remember his manners when 
dealing with a nuisance. 

It may be that in the old days the courts 
was charged in the bill, but it was wort! 
Those who serve us now at counter, table or windoy 
been inoculated with the theory that democracy 
in bad manners that proof of freedom lie 
unwillingness to be pleasant. 

One may be a free man without being a churl. An over- 
bearing manner is not proof of power, but confession that 
the foundation of power is insecure and without faith in 
itself. The gorilla beats his chest to cor himself that 
he is really in a humor to fight. The near-great resents the 
fact of dross in his cosmos, and because his spirit 
the presence of the high would browbeat the | 
his vanity. 

Good manners are not a deference to the other fellow, 
but an evidence of one’s own fineness. Any 
situation is bettered by courtesy. If it should be necessary 
to knock a man down the business may be accomplished 
without loss of poise or dignity. 


y of the waiter 
what it 


cost. 
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Ir is an unusual thing to be able to say of a 
motor car that it will satisfy you, in a few mo- 
ments’ time, of its deep and abiding excellence. 


That is true, however, of the Liberty. Its beauty 
announces quality which immediately reveals 
itself in the difference in the way it rides and 
drives, and in the manner of its performance. 


Liberty Motor Car Company, Detroit 
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THE SOUL CHILD 


(Continued from Page 15) 


king, a Hindoo prince, a lady of the Orient, 
an officer of the army, a man of the cow 
range, an Indian, a gentleman, a lady 
talking along the blinding street at noon 
when the cafeteria calls. The cafeteria on 
the lot is one of the most interesting places 
in the world. It has a great story under 
it—that of a great business just beginning. 
The assistant director is about the hard- 
est worked man in the company. Before 
him lies the continuity, a thick pad of 
manuscript, divided into numbered scenes. 
He must hang up on the call board the 
names of the members of the cast who will 
work next day. He must mark for produc- 
tion such scenes as can be made consecu- 
vely at least expense and lost time. For 


“Nix on the log house!” said the boss. 
“Nothing doing. No log cabin—it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference what there is in your 
book—no log cabin goes in this picture.” 


Crying Real Ones to Order 


Let us analyze this proposition. There 
are scores of motion-picture companies 
working in Los Angeles. There have been 
hundreds of scenarios demanding log houses, 
lakes and forests. Such a location is found 
at Big Bear Lake, high up in the moun- 
tains, a hundred and fifty miles from Los 
Angeles. The result—hundreds of compa- 
nies have gone up to Big Bear, and photo- 
graphed the same log houses, the same 
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come right out and run down the girl’s 
cheeks. Sometimes it is hard to keep or 
crying if you have to repeat the shooting of 
a scene several times—a heroine gets sort of 
cried out, so to speak. In some scenes in 
our work there often was one man who 
could tell this poor girl some sob story, off 
stage, to work on her sensibilities. ‘All 
right, I can do it now,” she would say at 
last. So they would shoot the scene over 
again. The director would cry, “‘ Now cry, 
Polly! Cry real ones!” And Polly would 
make good once more. Polly was not her 
real name, but her tears were real tears. 
So much were we all interested in every 
step of the production that it was by no 
means unusual for the organization staff to 
eel a scene as 
much as the pro- 











fessional actors. 
This seems to be 





one of the per uli 
arities of the pro- 
fession for which 
no apology is ever 
made at all. The 
truth is that you 
must indeed feel 
these things tre- 
mendously if your 
audience is ever 
going to feel them 
tremendously. Out 
on location we 
worked under a 
blinding sunlight 
on a sandy flat. In 
the dust under the 
glaring sun stood 
the camera squad, 
the director and 
his assistant near 
by. At the edge, 
out of range, ther 
would very often 
be a considerable 
gallery of friend 
invited up from the 
hotel some mile 
uway. Ghastly t 
their make-up, 
each dressed 
character, here and 
there stood the 
members of the 
east not working 
It was as hard and 
banal a sett ya 
you could ask for 
any great emotion 
And yet, I Ly 
again, | have seen 
the camera squad 
with their faces 
twitching, the 
sistants wi 

in their eyes, 
director himself 


obliged to turn 








The Assistant Director Gets Excited, So Does the Camera 


away to keep his 
Adam’s apple 


down. And all be 








you can see a pirate 


1e cast is on the lot we may 

res from the last third of 

as the opening scene, in 

of the work. There is an 

t of jumping round. We had 

our part of the company on three 

‘ from seventy-five to 
from the studio. These 

t money. It is the business of 

nt director to save all the money 
and keep the schedule down to most 
il line On lo@ation he rarely gets 
before midnight. In the camera 
ts by the director, and it is his 
to keep the director busy and the 
quad busy without any loss of 


irector of course is the emperor on 
» has no superior officer except 
I word is law. Once in 
or and the author had a 
se things in making a 
; ersation between Ital- 
nk there's going to be a mur- 

or ly animated conversation. 
ind the director pulled one blow 
for the author early in the game which 
illustrates yet more fully the rigidities in 
conventionality of the industry. Some of 
the scenes of the book showed a log ranch 
house, but both my associates went up in 

the air. 


forests. These pictures all go to New York 
to be distributed over the country. Each 
distributor has local managers scattered in 
the big cities of the country, and to these 
managers come the actual exhibitors who 
run the film. Now so much of the same 
thing has been coming down the line that 
the exhibitors as one man began to exclaim 
in unison: ‘ Nix on the log house! Give us 
something new.” 

So here you see one of the foolish but 
inexorable restrictions in this art. It is the 
theater owner out on Twelfth Street who is 
going to paint your picture for you, whether 
you like it or not. As a matter of fact we 
have no log houses in The Soul Child. 

I saw the first rushes, as the trial runs of 
the day’s product in film are called. The 
boss, the author and perhaps numbers of 
the managing staff always would sit in on 
this. Early in the game I began to catch 
the strange atmosphere of this mimic world. 
I have seen tears on the face of three or four 
men in the producing room when the lights 
went on. 

“Look at that girl cry!’’ said the direc- 
tor. ‘‘She’s a wonder! Can you beat it?”’ 

We had secured as our heroine a talented 
young actress who had the ability to cry 
real tears—the trouble with glycerin tears 
is that they show black in the film. These 
tears were real ones—you could see them 


cause two girls 

stood in the open 
sunlight, one character required by the sce- 
nario to register wistfulness to take her old 
girl friend in her arms, but to be held back 
from doing so by reason of the relations of 
the other with a man. Just because one 
girl stood and looked wistful and twisted 
her fingers together these men-—and Provi 
dence knows most of them were hard-boiled 
enough—had to turn aside and blubber. I 
don’t know whether this often happens or 
not, but I have seen it happen. Perhap 
the purchaser of a ticket to a movie may 
put a few of these things together and know 
that a very considerable price has beer 
paid, one way or another, in the making of 
the picture which is offered on that particu 
lar night. 

All kinds of curious things offer to the 
beginner in the film world. For instance, 
the camera man is hauled on the carpet for 
a bad rush. “Great Scott!” exclaims the 
boss. ‘‘What do you mean, Bill? Look at 
the faces some like ghosts and others 
black as Indians. We've got to have better 
photography than that. Go take this 
whole thing over again.” 

So it has to be taken over again. These 
are things that drive directors to drink —or 
used to. The canny director standardizes 
the make-up of his cast, so that they all 
will photograph evenly. The actors discu 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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The Hoosier metal sugar bin especially 
illustrates thecarewith which the Hoosier 
is planned. Itis the only bin from which 
itisequally convenient to scoopsugarfrom 
the top or draw it from the spout at the 
bottom. The sugar comes in contact only 
with the clean triple-plated metal. The 
hin is easily removed for cleaning. 
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Nearly Two Million Women Use This 
’ ’ ’ “255 ws 
Great Labor-Saver kvery Day trae 


Scientific management has gotten into the American the Hoosier will fit into it and add to its conven- 
g 
Kitchen through the big, easy-rolling doors of the lence 
sier Kitche ‘abinet. : ’ 
Hoosier Kitchen Cab ; Go to your authorized dealer’s store and sit in front 
Today, nearly two million American housewives of this great labor-saver. See how carefully every 
ire keeping young and cheerful and happy through detail about it has been thought out. See how each 
es Sank ee P . : . : “ 
the kindly ministration of the Hoosier labor-saving feature will help you organize and 
the silent servant with a hundred hands! maintain a smooth-running kitchen 
Built into the Hoosier you will find every practical If vou do not know who vour Hoosier dealer is, 
kitchen cabinet improvernent—we have either write us—and. while we are about it. we will send 
* proved or disproved them all. you ‘‘New Kitchen Short Cut 1 book vou will 
No matter how distinctive or personal your kitchen enjoy reading 


There is no time so good as TODAY. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Branch Off Mezzanine Floor, Pacific B 
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SERVANT WITH A_ RED HANDS 
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3274 passengers in cars of 31 different makes drove up before this Opera House entrance one evening last month. Many of 
them are traveling in second-class comfort, not realizing that they pay first-class prices for it. 


Does it Really Cost any more to 
Travel First Class 


OU will often hear 

people say, with an 

air of resignation, 
how much they would rather 
ride in a Packard, if they 
could only afford it. 

Putting the Packard owner 
in a class apart, with special 
comforts and privileges 
assuming that he pays more 
for his motoring than they 
do. 


GREAT many people 
J would be less resigned 
to their own inconveniences 
of travel, if they knew how 
little the Packard owner 
pays for the comfort they 
speak of. 


**Ask the Man 


Packard Transportation 
never costs a passenger more 
than second-class transpor- 
tation—and often Jess. 

The gasoline mileage of 
the Packard is from 10 to 14, 
according to road conditions. 
The oil mileage, 1,900 to 
the gallon. Tires, properly 
cared for, 10,000 to 16,000 
miles. 

The Packard exclusive 
heat-treating process adds 
greatly to the strength of 
the steel, reducing repairs 
and depreciation. 

The longer life and 
greater used value of the 
Packard more than takes care 


of the difference in initial 


investment. 


OR twenty years the 

Packard Company has 
been studying motor cars 
from the standpoint of 
Transportation Experts. 
Time after time it has proved 
that trying to save on the 
initial investment costs a 
man more in the long run 
than buying a Packard. 


Transportation facts are 
not a matter of compromise, 
but absolute —as the Pack- 
ard Transportation Ex- 
perts can show any man who 
really wants the facts. 


Who Owns One”’ 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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Continued from Page 42 

these matters eagerly among themselves, 
borrow this or that grease paint or eyelash 
darkener, and do their best to hit a common 
photographie standard. 

In our play we had two girl friends. The 
heroine was dark, hence her foil had to be 

rht. As it chanced, the actress we wanted 
had auburn hair. She liked the part, and 
offered to sacrifice her hair. So the deadly 
peroxide did the trick, and she photo- 
graphed as a perfect blonde. Still, there is 
ome strange quality in the skin of this type 
blonde. The director accused this actress 
yuging her lips too much, so that they 
photographed black. It was really nothing 
of the kind, but only the natural color of 
the ski: As this could not be changed we 
had to accept the apparent excess of 





location there are no dress- 


ing rooms. The company comes down to 
rreakfast in the hotel dining room already 
made up. A strange and moiley sight it is 


1, albeit one to which California residents 
re well used. From the hotel they go out 
on location in cars, say twelve or fifteen 
miles, to the cafion or valley where they are 
working— that is to say where the scenery 
uits the requirements of the book. A few 
of them may be working, the rest of them 
loafing round, but they are always ready to 
go into character, with an additional touch 
here and there of paint or powder. It isa 
urious thing to see a man stooping down in 


the shrubbery, eagerly regarding his face 
and hair and touching up his eyebrows with 
pencil. Nobody notices it at all 
The no uur on location is apt to be 
rathe ] , and deliberate, because the 
| raphing light is at its worst just 





e last hour of the day is the one 
most valued. The camera squad has charge 
Ci of the photographing, 
ed by the directors, who must know a 
or two themselves about light. The 
im audie e of t -day wants good pho- 
ing to have it. But it 





wraphy and y 
will never know that some little interior 
ene has perhaps been shot ten, fifteen, 
vel tir before it got just to suit an 
exacting direcl« The actors have to go 
to character over and over agai The 
ming of a boo imply one continuous 
ehearsal day after day. It is never the 
ise that the first shooting of a scene is 
tisfactor It all takes time, and time 
osts mone} No one dares to thir k of the 
money or we should all be lost 


Highpriced Whiskers 


If a ttle film of cloud comes over the 


in the work has to stop. The salaries do 
op. I presume it cost our producer 
mething like five hundred dollars an hour 
the in to go under a cloud. Then i 
vhe ou would see the director looking up 
through his testing glass, and the 

mera men getting uneasy 


One day we waited four hours for the 
principal actor of the day, without whom 
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Of course if a EE 


@ man starts 
in on a picture 
with a certain 
amount of 
whiskers he 
has got to re- 
tain that 
amount all the 
way through, 
and no more. 
A clean shave 
by an actor 
might cost a 
eompany 
thirty thou- 
sand dollars, as 
well as cost 
him his life. In 
a set for an in- 
terior in the 
studio abso- 
lutely the same 
articles must 
be retained, 
without any 
variation. If 
a picture is 
straight on a 
wall in one 
seene and 
crooked in the 
next, someone 
in the audience 
is sure to see 
it. Another 
thing Ilearned, 
andthatisthat 
a great many 
persons in a 
movie audi 
ence are lip 
readers. Inal 
our big scene 
our people 
spo ke the 
lines or lines 
made up by 


themselves or 








ree | who removed 
the six-shooter 


from the West- 
ern play alto- 
gether. I just 
would not have 
it That i one 
of the kicks 
that I made 
tick 
rhe extra 
man is one of 
the institu 
tions of the lot 
Hle gets five 
dollars a day 
for the days 
he has to play 
in mob scenes, 
filling In scenes 
of all sort 
There are law- 
vers, ministers 
f the go pel, 
ormer United 
States consuls, 
former actors, 
hobos, circus 
hands, cow 
punchers, all 
sorts of pe e 
who hang 
round the lot 
looking for 
jobs as extras 
The best one 
are bright and 
very able, but 
some are 
phony. The re 
was one cOoW- 
puncher who 
apparently fol- 
lowed us out to 
our location 
and wanted to 
hornin. I saw 
him one night 
in the hotel 


‘ 
f 
i 








»y the dire 
tor—so as to 
accent the 
emotion, 

The management did, however, value 
the acquaintance of the author with certain 
local phases of the action. The trouble with 
a great many directors is that they know 
nothing of the country and people they are 
asked to handle, If I were a producer or a 
director I should insist on a careful visit to 
the country described in the book, no 
matter where it was and how expensive 
that work was. Unless you have the feel, 
the atmosphere of a book, something is 
going to be lost. It is easier for men to see 
that than to tell it to them. Most of the 
Wild West acting and directing has been 
done by men who knew nothing about the 
West. You can translate W yoming to Lo 
Angeles’ glass eyes, but there is no use in 
pulling the Wyoming of thirty years ago for 


a Western farm picture located to-day. I 


¢ This Does Not Mean Tha 
That the Scene is Not 


had to fight that sort of thing all along, be- 
cause here once more we ran into traditions 
and conventions—some of those wrong 
things that have held the film industry back 
so long. As my own modest share of glory 
I-only want to claim that I am the first man 
who took the pants out of the boots and 


lobby all made 
.G., b 
t the Actor is N ut up as a regular 


Considered Adequate mail-order 


COW-puUune her. 
He had on a lavender handkerchief which 
reached to his waistband in front, a very 
wide hat, very largespurs, and two gu 
He was explaining to an admiring circle 
how a six-shooter was operated in the 
encounters of the Western plair 
particular cowpuncher never broke into our 
company. With a little encouragement he 
would have broken into beaded buckskit 
We had an Australian with whiskers and 
a history, who dawned one morning as an 





extra ina Bolshevik mob cene I} ehap 
was done up in corduroy clothes, high heavy 
boots, with heavy lumbermen’s stockings 
urned down over the tops of his boots. He 
would have been pre ely right for the 





re director in the average Western 
but he got on my nerves terribly. 
Son, where do you get that stuff abot 


and those high boot ona 





on 





‘That's the way I usually dre 
ern part,” 
not lack the sul of an ar 


boots,”’ said I, ‘‘or you walk back home, 


said the extra proudly, 





starting from here.’ The bo agreed that 
I was right. 

When we got out to the location we found 
another hay farmer of the modern We 
with his pants in his boots and the custon 
ary six-shooter swung low 

“Take ‘em out, and take it off,” I i 
‘or | won't play at all.” Again the be 
agreed I was right 

We had to reduce and tone down a lot of 
things like that. For instance, our prin 
tive rancher was made up too much like a 


‘ 


caveman, too hirsute, too bearlike, t ) play 
a simp part. | declared war again on tl 
and once more the boss agreed with m« 
even against the director. We had the simp 
rancher tone down his make i} ; 
mind, because he was the one who had the 
six-hundred-dollar whiskers as a meal ticket 
already 

Our little company soon shook down t 
gether and we became the best of end 
There wa the customar: discipline, but we 
all were good scouts and ever ne te 
pleased to chip in with an idea w 
one If a like number of busine peor 
thrown together in any other tine of work 
had an equal amount of intelligence, good 
sense and loyalty the world would be a 
better place to live in. They accepted the 
author on tolerance at first: afterward, | 
hope, on a basis of good intention 





The Wrong Kind of Windows 


With the continuity I had had good sense 


enough not to concern mysell, and with the 
directing of a scene I knew | had no right 
he little thing 


to interfere in any way. | 
of the sets and surround 


author may very well be useful who real! 


l 


know his own busine hus, t te 

cene, the men had thrown in some clods of 
dirt on the floor in building the et | 
begged the director to let me mash those 
clods down to the likene { the usual tent 


floor, so we took an ax to them. In a pine 
forest tent scene I found straw on the floor 


of the tent, instead of pine needles, along 


with the pine cone I did not like it, b 
just then we had no pine needle »>we had 
to do the best we could with straw, 


A log cabin being barred we built a nece 


iry homestead shack out of old board 
we bought a house and a lot of old farm 
machinery on a rancn thirt mile aw 


and brought them up on a motor ti 
When | came down from Number | 
Location to Number Three Location 
day they 
just about to shoot a ene 

“Stop it!” [shouted Kill it right here 


had our shat ill done, and were 


There is going to be murder if you s! 


foot of tilm on that house 














g could be done. In some way he 

id missed his call or had not known that 

was to work that day. We had no way 

f telephoning At eleven-thirty a very 

much hurried actor, who had made up on 

his way out, descended from the motor car 

W h had been sent back for him twenty 
miles. He had been discovered 
yn the hotel veranda dressed in 

| re clothes and comfortabl 1 





iding the morning paper. That 


t somebody some money, but 
| never heard of any fine peng 


posed when acciaent Was In- 


When the services of an actor 
re erjgaged fora partina picture 


his pay begins at the time he re 
rts for duty Sometimes the 
has t { l quite a bit to 
et the people he want Do 








ee those whiskers?” he 
ed me one morning, medita- 





tively, as we were out on our first 

i\ on location. ce 
woolly whiskers They’ve cost 
me six hundred dollars, and that 
itor hasn’t done a minute’s 
work yet.” 

You see, the actor’s art is not 
without its recompense. The re- 


uirements of the part demanded 
that this actor should haveashort 
growth. of beard. He drew his 
salary while he was raising his 














whiskers, and the picture could 
until he had raised 


not begin l 











The Dog Trainer Seated in the Foreground, Where She Will Not Show on the Film 








“Wi what’ the mutter wit that 
house?” the director protested. “It's tl 
years old -we've just built it t of the 
be is web ight from the old ra dow! 
below 

I} the matter,” Ltold] You 
put in th ttle house the | j tha 
came out of the big house These ‘ ire 
ily t six feet up and dov nd the tw 
of them make almost the whole fror } 
eabit A real homestead si KW na 
a little Window on ¢ ! e ol ‘ r, ana 
the would move ae re ip and 
dow! ithe sash would be ta 
half sash, with eight-by-te 

1 } lirect wanted to 
| the l r ris the ind 

— there, but once more | ished 

Ww iverted Mi ‘ . le 
ict rie thie i erte 
to take is and ip 
the ‘ ! hie i 
I'he } avec 
| ! ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 A 
| ‘ ‘ 
ct nded I tl! int 
don't ‘ } | 
irpente ebuild ( vA 
Tront and put t nad 
| had ig yre Mi t e | 
k a hoe and busted the « ‘ 
j me ! ‘ i t ‘ ‘ 
Ithey i where th ‘ t 
tto itn ) 
We aved the } a fe 
It eh ed t ive 
‘ i had t J if ! ‘ 
the he ‘ ind ne 
know mu bout fl fishing 
W id to give him some ir i 
‘J 1 put he ca nt «¢ ve 
q | rdert late the 
lat ) ‘ ! I 
‘ ther | ealed it f 








them. 











he camera, pulled at the line with a 
ick, so that the rod in the hands 
f the hero seemed to be playing a big fish. 
day the ho was cast as the fish 
usiastic and pulled too hard, so 
ted the hero’s fly rod. Happily, 
l had cut film enough 


rt ‘ 


boy w 
t too entl ‘ 
hat he bu 

mwever, we al 

lo for that scene, 

keen eye of a good director will pick 

of scenery here and there to fit into 

he wants. Thus at this fishing- 
1! a beautiful old tree, 

two young people sat 

were making love. But it was 

under there, so that the faces and hair 
light up well, as where the hero 
ell muh, sweetheart, do yuh 
ompany had developed 

ector more than perhaps 
time, and it was thought 

ra squad pulled about as good 


offered. 


ready 


He the 


product as any 
a number of highly polished 
on boards about four feet 
rom the position of the sun it was 
end one of the young men into 
tain stream to hold the board 
the light would be 
h the hair of the heroine as 
there making love, saying: “ Alas, 
ed, me troth is pledged!” The 
for the looking-glass part must 
1 cold feet, but he did not protest, 
igh was in the water for three- 
juarters of an hour 
We got! beautiful scenes 
back-lighting, as it is called. 
As an amateur photographer I learned a 
reat deal about making pictures. The way 
a picture of a tree is square against 
n. The way to make an open-air por- 
o that the hair will show well and 
features be distinct, is not away from 
sun or across the sun, but square 
yuinst the sun. Have the light show 
hrough the hair from the back—it will 
ghten up the head of the subject very 
uch, ‘Of course you have to shield the 
of the camera while shooting against 
We cuta great man) of our finest 
nes in this way, and I never tired of 
vatching the camera men at their 
rk. Of course there are always two cam- 
is working at the same time on every 
that there may be no loss in case 
injured, 


yet 


ule that 


} roug 


with this 


Orie 


expert 


ene, 80 


ne film be 
Lessons in Patience 


As each scene is photographed an assist- 
int will go out to the central actor and 
ld out a little card with a number on it. 
When the tor is just going to begin 
hooting he eall Stand by!" The actors 
ret ady to jump into the scene. ‘Now 
then—come on, Polly Mark—Jim, Cam- 
era!” Then the two camera men, steady as 
the ms themselves, turn while the 
ictors go their work out on the 
ind under the sur 
When the scene is shot the director calls, 
‘Cut!’ It is then that the assistant goes 
out with his card with a number on it— the 
imber which that has in the con- 
ind the last foot or so of the film 
run to show that number of the scene, SO 
identified in the cutting and 
You jump all over the book 
ing the scenes, but they follow 
lly in the cutting room, When a 
to be a failure the assistant 
letters “N.G."; 
for use. You may, there 
ea picture of an actor with 
saying ‘“N. G.” 
! arily mean that the 
himself is G., but that the late 
took the part is not con 
to display his histrionic 


dire 


aime 


through 


cene 


uily 


hat it can be 
isting room 


own 


ird on which are 


ila ue + bosom 
his 
wetor 
ene 
idered 
rt 
Can the a by this time 
mp 


out in 


in which he 
adequate 


picture the 
any at work on 
location? You are a mountain val 
ey, dark slope sof mountains on either side, 
dusty flat. Among the cacti and 
wth you see the two cameras 
with its young man at atten 
carry the director and the 
the latter with the con- 

wn ee. Here and there, 
d the people of the 
gallery of town folk 
have come out to see the fun. A com 
tent man newspaper camera is 
ill pictures for the publicity work 

or making records of this or that scene on 
lemand, Sometimes I have made a picture 
of the still man making a picture of the 
squad, who were making a picture 
Sometimes such a picture 


general scer f a ¢ 


in a litth 
other gré 


tanding, each 
tion. Two el 
issistar 


imuity OK | 
n their make 

t. Yonder is the 
who 
} with a 


naking st 


camera 
of the piay itself. 
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take in the gallery and a number of 
not in the scene. 

a wonderfully intelligent 
creature it was too; almost as intelligent as 
an author, I sometimes thought — had to be 
handled by voice by its owner and trainer, 
who of course never could show in the 
action pf the picture. Sometimes a snap- 
shot of a working scene would show the 
handler of the dog, the dog itself, certain 
actors in character, and also the directors 
and the camera squad cutting the film. 

It is a complicated industry, making a 
movie—I don’t think there is any more 
intense form of activity in any business 
but the incongruities of it, the unusualness 
of it, are never felt by anyone concerned 
with a production. It was all dead ear- 
nest with us. No one did any joking about 
the work itself. 

No one guyed his part-—it would not 
have been safe. In fact I never have seen 
more sincere and conscientious work of any 
in my life than I did here. 

If any reader thinks that it fills an 
author’s bosom with pride to see the crea- 
ture of his brain taking shape before his 
eyes the said reader is entirely mistaken. 
Neither author nor actor nor producer nor 
director thinks much about himself. All 
self-consciousness is absolutely lost. Every- 
one is thinking about the picture and noth- 
ing else. The director wants to shoot so 
many scenes that day, but he dare not slur 
a scene. Over and over again you will see 
the little focusing of interest, like the twist- 
ing together of the dust in a little whirlwind 
on the prairie. 

They are going to shoot a scene. You 
hear sharp excited comment and command 
from the director. He is a married man, 
but if he called a star or any other actress 
anything but “‘dear’’ she wouldn’t know 
what he meant. ‘“‘Now, dear, get into 
that!”’ you will hear him say. ‘No, no, 
dear—-this way a little!” And then after 
a while perhaps, ‘Oh, my God!” He turns 
and walks away, his head down, his hands 
flapping. ‘We'll take over again,” he 
says after a while, smiling. No one has any 
hard feelings. It is simply a question of 
patience. If you want to learn anything 
about the trade of acting here is where you 
can find the opportunity. 

Over and over again, with infinite pa- 
tience and cheerfulness, these people throw 
themselves into the emotional scenes which 
certainly they have to feel. Under the 
blinding sun, ghastly in their make-up, real 
in the pictures, they make this scene of 
anger or joy or pathos or love, until 
length even the director admits it’s pretty 
good. 

At night they have larks round the hotel. 
One of the character actors proves to have 
been a basso in a famous concert company 
at one time. He has a fine audience in the 
hotel lobby of an evening. Some of the 
Bolsheviks can do a clog dance. A Wild 
Westerner develops a talent at buck and 
wing. Perhaps until past midnight some of 
the company, now become friendly cronies, 
will swap adventure until they 
know they must go to bed The villain—the 
dog heavy, as he is known in the parlance 
proves to be a man of education and of a 
great taste for astronomy. The mother of 
the star cares for her daughter tenderly. 
The husbands of others in the cast come up 
from the city. Young people make love 


will 
actors who are 
The little dog 


sort 


stories 
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here and there with guests of the hotel. 
There is an ice-cream party once in a while. 
Everyone knows that breakfast must be 
over at seven o’clock the next morning. 
A strange life, but not an unhappy one, on 
location. 

The camera work interested me a great 
deal. For reasons concerned with the 
action of our play we had to make a piece 
of miniature scenery. It cost us five thou- 
sand dollars. Johnny, our head camera 
man, went out and photographed the mini- 
ature after it was done. When the boss saw 
it he fell in a dead faint, and when he came 
to life he tore his hair—or would have torn 
it had he had any of tearable extent. 

‘Ruined!” said he. 

But Johnny only smiled. 

“You can’t tell what light’s going to 
do,” said he. “We cut her at twelve 
o'clock, and the light’s too hard. To- 
morrow morning I'll shoot her at nine 
o'clock 4 

He shot her at nine o’clock the next 
day, and this time the boss did not quite 
faint. 

“‘Better,”’ said he, “but awful.” 

Johnny smiled once more. 

“That scene’s all right,” 
don’t you worry about it at all. I’m going 
to shoot her at eight-thirty to-morrow 
morning, and I'll bet all my clothes it goes.”’ 

He did—and it did. 

We had a forest fire among other attrac- 
tions and it cost us thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars to build a forest, the trees seventy-five 
feet high. We worked one night until three 
o'clock on the forest fire. Then the next 
day a real forest fire worked down in sight 
of Los Angeles and we went out there and 
finished the job. Unfortunately it cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars not to know 
that the real forest fire was coming. But 
money means nothing in making a movie. 
In this picture you could see some stuff 
flash by that cost more than a thousand 
dollars a second, but perhaps you would 
not spot the place. 

About the most heart-breaking thing we 
had was in some of the studio work, what 
we called the inside stuff. There weretwo or 
three singularly trying emotional scenes 
which the director worked on all day long, 
over and over again, asking the limit of his 
people. At last we ali knew it was perfect. 
“This is going to knock their eye right 
out!’’ we all said. We went home and slept 
well that night, and the next day saw the 
rushes. There had been some flickering of 
the electric light, which no one had noticed 
during the work, and it had ruined all 
that day’s photography! The entire thing 
had to be done over again once more. 
There is no experience much more heart- 
breaking than this, quite aside from the 
Money is apparently the thing least 
considered. 

Perhaps enough has been said already to 
show something of the tremendously intri- 
cate, vastly expensive and vastly interest- 
ing process of making a big production. I 
enjoyed The Soul Child very much more 
than would have been the case had I sold 
the film rights of my book for $8.65, to 
learn later that it had been made perhaps 
in a back alley of New Jersey and butch- 
ered from start to finish. In no case can 
I lose any more than $8.65, and as against 
that I have had a month or so of interesting 
experiences, 


he said, “and 


cost. 

















March 27,1920 


The Soul Child as yet has not been pro- 
duced—that is to say, distributed and re- 
leased, as the trade phrases go. It is now 
midwinter, and to-morrow I am to see for 
the first time the finished performance 
that is to say the sixty-two hundred feet of 
film which we saved out of thirty thousand 
which we shot last summer. As I shall no 
doubt fall dead on seeing it I thought best 
to write this story first. 

I did follow my studies into the distribu- 
tor’s office. Here I learned yet more to 
show that the spirit of an author ought not 
to be proud. I began to see that the boss 
and the director were not so far wrong 
after all. For instance, we had a sort of 
Western-sounding name for our picture. 
My distributor was having an argument 
with a West Side exhibitor who owns six 
theaters. 

—_ give you right, Henry,”’ said the lat 
“T give you right you got a big pic 
ture—but I don’t like the name. It’s girl: 
comes to see my pictures. Nix on the Wild 
West fillum. You say this ain’t Wild West 
and I know it ain't, but I don’t like the 
name. If you should give me a name now, 
like The Love Affairs of Henry or 
thing, I could put it up in a sign and pull i: 
a house. My people want swell stuff, with 
dress suits, see? I ain't saying a word 
against your picture—I ain’t saying a word 
to hurt your feelings, Mister Author, for 
you know more about them things than 
what Ido. But what I say is, I want names 
that bring people into the house. If you 
don’t make me that sort of picture someone 
else will. If I don’t buy it of you I find it 
somewhere else. Nix on the Western 
we've had too much of the buckskins 

Give me something swell.” 

The distributing agent was calm. 

“Oh, I know what you want,” he said. 
*“You want me to give you this picture.”’ 

“No, I don’t, honest, Henry,” said the 
owner of the string of theaters. “I’m 
telling you straight. For instance, comes a 
man to me and I buy off him a picture 
called The Last Pinnacle.’’ He pronounced 
it “‘pinochle.”” “I put on the Pinochle and 
it fell dead. Long after I that same 
thing and I runit under another name—I call 
it A Foolish Wife. Well, I packed the 
houses, that’s all, the whole six of my 
theaters. It’s a fine fillum you got, I give 
you right—but A Foolish Wife is a whole lot 
better for a name.” 


The Weakest Link 


The man who owned the six theaters 
went out after a while and we had not closed 
any trade for his circuit. But Henry wa 
still smiling. 

“We'll sell him all right,” 
got to buy this, that’s all.”’ 

I sat up and drew a long 

““What were 
quired, 

‘The truth is,’ I replied, “I was 
going to ask, Where do we eat?”’ 

I think that in the exhibitor, the theater 
owner, we have the weakest link in the 
movie chain to-day. There are brains 
enough and money enough in the producing 
end to make high-class pictures. The film 
audience is not below the high-class pic 
ture—it is as good as any picture you can 
give it. But the film audience sees only 
pictures selected by the exhibitors, who in 
these times are hampered by the strange 
traditions of the dramatic art, its timidities, 
its reluctance to change. Hence we ha\ 
an industry which is so young that it 
carries its own early past, its own uninte 
gent conventions. At first any movie would 
do, and anybody could start a movie show 
As so many of these shows made easy 
money, their owners stayed in, and all 
the ingredients of a crystallized and ufipro 
gressive industry lay ready at hand. The 
real censors and selectors continue to be the 
exhibitors, who have not progressed. 

The film industry will slowly fight down 
its past, and will improve— producing, di- 
recting, exhibiting and all. One thing is 
sure, the acting picture is here to stay. It 
is going to be reckoned with, as much as the 
telephone or the wireless. It is a rapid and 
perfect way of carrying ideas to the 
sumers. As a medium it can express any 
emotion, any situation, any meaning, any 
nuance that the printed page can carry or 
the dramatic art make plain. Therefore it 
eventually will demand and command its 
own reception. As to the several parents of 
The Soul Child, they can only feel that 
though it is better it is not anywhere near 
good enough. Nothing is good enough, be- 
cause the world itself is moving. 
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“The ‘Right- Posture’ 
Boy Is Keen For 
All Outdoors” 


Boy's build—a man’s bearing! A glad- 

\ Pmvalive, erect-walking boy, who loves 
clean sport —wouldn’t you like your boy like 
that? “Right-Posture” encourages him to 
grow up right and upright. “or (<— 
Leaving out their exclusive feature, “Right- It’s not the money you put into y9ur boy’ 
Posture” Clothes would still be the smartest I Mees ceuinie tahun dae ne 
Clothes for Boys, because of their finer mate- bermingerit it sai ere enc 
rials and because of their sturdier needlework. Resipahereseng hcg: v 


CH SGNELLENBURG (CLOTHING GOMPANY 
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‘SOME BOYS’ CLOTHING HAS STYLE, BUT ‘RIGHT- POSTURE! IS STYLE” 
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Beauty-S! 





The sunshine of success is the spotlight of life. 
Success, mirrored in one’s motor car, lends envia- 
ble distinction to personal pleasure. In the pic- 
torial grace of the Auburn Beauty-Six, master 
artisans have made success o’ertop success. In 
it beauty is bulwarked and strength adorned. 


Auburn Beauty Model 639-H Touring; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-K 
Tourster; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-R Roadster; Auburn Beauty Model 
6-39Sedan, Five Passenger; Auburn Beauty Model 6-39-Coupé, Four Passenger 


Your copy of the Beauty-Six Cat log awaits your ‘request 


AvuBuRN: AUTOMOBILE Company, AUBURN, INDIANA 
Automobile Engineers for Twenty Years 
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The messenger departed and after a wi object of his quest. For an instant he 
the Embarcadero he overtook the ob- looked intently into the mask which seemed : 
ject of his search to film the Chinese eye | 
‘It’s a onder Sun Kee couldn’t have “Sun Kee,” he finally whi per ' 
tid what he wanted half an hour ago,” The eyes of the Chinese girl narrowed i 
Riley grumbled as he retraced his course. quickly. i 
Sun Kee was waiting for him on the ** Ai,” she breathed softly. 
reet in front of the shop. She looked about her. Lingo Riley re- 
‘‘Come with me a moment,” he invited. treated to the obscurity of a narrow pas- 
Lingo Riley entered the st at : sage. He beckoned to the Chinese girl. She 
ed Sun Kee to the room w came toward him. From beneath his vest 
mit. Sun Kee waved his h a he drew the costume that he carried. He 4 
at teakwood chair which sat before an motioned to the gir! 
ebony table “Put these on,” iid in Eng i 
Be seated,”’ he said. then the incongruit ol his spee h struc! 
“You sure got this place fixed up swell,” him and he smiled. 
Lingo Riley observed The girl took the clothes in her hands. 
He looked about him. The walls of the Three minutes later, followed by what ap- 
room were hung with pale gray si Rug peared to be a young Chinese boy, Lingo 
from the looms of Tientsin covered the tiley was again in the sunlight of the mai: 





n : 
In one corner of the room a bronze deck. He picked up half a dozer pieces of 



























jar high as a mat houlder stood be- baggage from a great pile which lay beside 
de an ebony table on which rested a the entrance to the companionway. Three 
hrine of ivory and pearl and the dwarfed of these he gave to his companion. 
pine tree of delightful curves. “IT got two passengers uptown,” he said 
This room is a painting from my mem- to the quartermaster at the head of the 
ry of the prince’s breakfast room in the staging which led to the pier. “This boy is 
palace where | born,” Sun Kee said. helping me.” 
My father w a boatman on t The Japanese sailor nodded and smiled. 
goon at Hang-chau. My mother ‘Jimmy, this Chink is a valet for a lime 
pon the first fe of the prince juicer I am hauling uptown,” he said to the 
ms In this house have been created from customs inspector at the gate of the fenced 
emories of the palace of the prince.” area on the pier. °* 
Kee seated himeelf beside the great “He can't go through,” the customs in- 
ble in the center of the room. spector said. 
You will re the fact,”’ he said, ‘that Lingo Riley set one of his suitcases on the 
yme mont ago one of assistants in deck of the pier. He fumbled in his side 
the shop, a your DOY as tall as that bronze pocket for a moment. 
in the cor eft San Fran¢ ; “ Here’s a frogskin half century that says 
This boy journeyed CI To-day on he can. He's coming back right away.” 
teal p wi ! t now in the “See that he gets back. On your way,” 
or he will be return the customs inspector conceded. 
Kee looked inter tly at Lingo Riley. Lingo R ey no ided to hi companion 
phe boy ho returns is 1 ime one and the pair walked down the length of the 
( { ere except t he went pier shed and into the freedom which lay 
er he a boy d no hesi- beyond its portal The white man called 
ed now tl he has come back t v t var by. 
L gir The offici f vour Gove ent Tauita »said. “I 
( call 1 girl the be t | It on board the ship 
not her to leave the ship r pile at the gangway 
girl w ( V hou taggered away under his 
epared for her coming. If she should . Ling iley turned to his compar 
ent to Angel Island— if it should be dis- ion. He opened the door to the hack and — _— _ . n - —_ ‘ . — -m— “-: was 
ered that she is a girl she will be re- motioned to the Chinese girl ‘Twenty min- e TF ’ y Py rs) , ¥ e >? : iy ¥ Fe & 
ned t ( na You are intimate with utes later he was clattering up the cobble ‘ y / 4 EZ DLS ae i f Pe 3 a: é p.' : N , 
e officers of the ship and with the official stones which pave Grant Avenue between bad a, EE ER. Shell St ae ate ee Se 
i Government : the pier. Cor ve to B and Pine. m 
ring my bride to this house ind the t Once in a while the best laid plans en | VW HY do Heinz Baked 1 ans fasle so good? 
it you will of me and il will be given to counter the wrong woman. | : 
Mrs. Lingo Riley was standing on the | Ileinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe 
Lingo Ril il ilent for a moment. corner of California Street. When her hus- . . 
Finally he spoke band came within hailing distance she tomatoes and perfectly flavored, accounts in part for 
That’s a hot one,” he said. “It will called to him. He illed up sharply. , : . 
ke fast v Get me a thousand dol he said. “I've two | their popularity. And the pork used, a choice bacon 
in tifty-d n f clothes that are and after that I'll | . . A 
t this fer ind get ‘em quic! ' cut, gives richness and flavor. 
he said \Ir l f to the vehicle. Halfway 
cigs mys Bo eg : comenacnnk. bt ‘That distinctive taste in Heinz Oven Baked Beans is 
il ne t i Oo nar womaut ¢ 
put the m¢ ely in the side | I ley pulled up beside | principally due to the oven baking of the carefully se- 
i it HH ‘ ed Nis « i\ { Ile dismo ted a d opened the | : : 2 = ° ; 
\ body he pped the b t ve) | lected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, that brings out the 
{ ’m « meal le eal r?”’ he asked. | ° . ° 
s My ju spring 2 re ee cape and | rich bean flavor as only baking can. Nothing of the 
~ hespeges rye nutriment escapes, and nothing of the flavor. The bean: 
one ill | { { i a dog that goes |} , 
! ee ud is co ! t | — ——_ in broad are Give tible, as We 1] a delic IOUS, 
Lingo R i room. te of her v u : ° 
Good } d Sun Kee isted until the side But Heinz makes four kinds of Oven Baked Beans. 
The good luck’ fifty-dollar bills,’ walk was thronged with spectator 
Riley answered Detective Sergeant Bell in plain clothes, | 
Twenty minutes later Lingo Riley wa new to the Chinatown squad, shouldered , F ] 
n the pier toward w hever so lowly the through to the center of the group. | fled D : 5 
Tenyo Mar edge i m the impulse of *What’ his?” he a ked quickly / i /} }? Kanda bb i / 
two pufling tu He got pa ur ! Lins » Riley looked at him Before he 1) p ) / 1/ / 
nectors at the e of the inclosure in the could speak his wife interrupted : 7 , 
er she mile, He paid “Him haulin’ a Chink woman round / / 
i rd of vreet to the shi quarter dressed up in men’ thes after tellin’ me 
te t the 1 le way below he never had nothin’ to do with ’em,.” 
She made a dive for her husband 
First cla .”" he suid to himself. ‘The plain-clothes man looked at Riley Some of the 
. j . 


econd class, double mix, Lhe steerave 1 “What's this about a woman? Where did , 4 . » 
the bet.” thi ” 7 Vinegars 
ve he began hi earct “He ain’t no woman, he’s a man,”’ Ril y Spaghetti 
| hundred chattering ‘He's a dirty deceivin’ liar!” Mrs. Riley Apple Butter 
1 Siam and South = screamed. . 
* Get in he re,” ordered the plain clothe Tomato Ketchup 


man, motioning to the interior of the hack. 








’ to the Sea of Japan. For “Drive to headquarters,”’ he ordered. 
go Riley ranged up and down “Where did you pick up this Chinese 
groups of malodorous hu- woman?” the desk sergeant asked. 
manity without success, and then in the Riley hesitated in his reply. 
quarters he came upon a young “Iw drivin’ r past P 


oking in’ along pa er 42 ” {7} ° ) no ee = ’ / 
Oriental wh instinct told him—was the he began Al Hein ; JOOdS sav dé] Cana LZ are packed li Canada 
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Ir’ no wonder that women become so en 
thusiastic about the CONKLIN! 
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“Have her mugged and shuffle the 
thumb-print cards,” the desk sergeant in- 
terrupted. ““You can go, Riley,” he said. 

Ten minutes later the bride of Sun Kee 
was on her way to the detention station at 
Angel Island. The hysterical Mrs. Riley 
had returned to her house. Riley’s horse, 
without his driver, wandered from force of 
habit to his accustomed stand in front of 
the jewelry shop of Sun Kee. Riley headed 
for his sanctuary in the sand dunes that 
lay toward Golden Gate from the sixteenth 
hole at Lincoln Park 

In the rooms prepared for the coming of 
his bride Sun Kee waited alone through the 
afternoon. From various sources there came 
to Sun Kee reports of the affair at Sacra- 
mento Street. All ofthese reports translated 
in the mind of Sun Kee into the simple 
fact that his bride would be returned to 
China on the Tenyo Maru. 

With the idea of lessening the disap- 
pointment which he knew his friend must 
have experienced at the failure of their 
plans, at morning he dispatched a mes- 
senger to the residence of Lingo Riley. 
‘Tell my friend,”’ he said to the messenger, 
“that his horse has been cared for and is 
standing in front of my shop. Tell him I 
would speak with him.” 

The messenger came back with the in- 
formation that the white lady had chased 
him out and that nowhere about the house 
was there evidence that Lingo Riley was 
within. 

Riley had spent the night on the sand 
dunes in Lincoln Park. Before noon he 
made his way to the city and sought the 
shop of Sun Kee. He entered the shop. 

“Here is nine hundred and fifty dollars, 
he said. “I used fifty. That Chinatown 
cop was a new man to me.” 

Sun Kee smiled. 

‘At least you tried,” he said. “The 
fruits of success ripen on the tree of chance. 
You go now to your home?” 

““Not in a million years,” Lingo Riley 
replied. ‘*‘ Not until the cyclone cools off 
not till I cool off myself. I’m goin’ back to 
the park and think it over. Mebbe in two 
or th ree days I'll go home.’ 

‘That is well,”” Sun Kee agreed. “‘A mo 
ment of anger can cause a thousand years 
of regret.” 

He fell silent for a moment, 
tently at his friend. 

“In us the East and the West,” he said, 
“have met on the common ground of 
friendship. Through these many years you 
have been my friend. Whatever comes to 

yu, know always that your friendship has 
meant much to me.”’ 

Lingo Riley looked at him. 

‘You're a good guy, Sun Kee,”’ he said. 
‘*Sometimes I think you’re almost white.” 

Sun Kee smiled slowly. 

‘* Perhaps the gods of the seventh heaven 
are color blind,”’ he said 

Lingo Riley left the shop and in a little 
while was lounging in his accustomed place 
in the lee of a bank of sand that sloped 
down to the southern hinge of the Golden 
Gate. 

“For two cents,”” he mused, “‘I’d beat it 
for China, where a guy can rest—where 
nothin’ never happened and where nothin’ 
never will. Them birds has got it on us 
some ways. High, low, jack or the game, 
however the cards drop, they never bat an 
eye. And all the divorce a Chinaman needs 
is a stick of stovewood or guts enough to 
his trouble overboard into the lake 
and hold her under until she quits yellin’.” 

He lingered in — round the park until 
the following day before his desire to re- 
turn to his home found expression in action. 


looking in- 


| 
snove 


After Lingo Riley left him Sun Kee dis- 
patched his assistant in. search of the old 
man who wrote letters. In the room open- 
ing from the jewelry shop the old man 
spread his brushes and inks upon the top 
of the ebony table. 

‘Write a letter addressed to my friend 
Lingo Riley,”” Sun Kee dictated. ‘Write 
it in the characters of the Cantonese. Say 
to him these several things.” 

For a little while Sun Kee framed the 
phrases of the letter to his friend and at his 
dictation the old man’s twinkling brush re- 
corded Sun Kee’s words. 

““Upon the letter indorse your name,” 
Sun Kee commented. ‘The Western laws 
require witnesses to documents involving 
property. Here is silver for you in pay- 
ment,”’ he said to the old man. 

He gave the writer of letters two silver 
dollars and walked with him to the front of 
the shop. After the old man had left, Sun 
Kee turned to one of his assistants. 
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Go at once to the office of the steam- 
ship company,” he directed, ‘“‘and engage 
for me two staterooms on the Tenyo Maru, 
which sails to-night. The staterooms will 
be occupied until Shanghai is reached. In 
one will be a woman of China and in the 
other the man who shall presently become 
he T husband. 

‘“*Returning from the steamship office go 
to the house of Lingo Riley and say to his 
wife that I have three opals for her as an 
expression of my friendship for her husband. 
Say that I would see her at the third hour 
after noon. That is all. Make haste.” 

Sun Kee walked into the apartments 
which he had prepared for his bride. 

‘*A woman of low principle,”” he mused, 
‘and in her selfishness she will accept a gift 
from the friend of her husband.” 

He walked to the great bronze vase which 
stood in the corner of the room. He struck 
it quickly with the tips of his fingers. There 
sounded a heavy resonant note through 
which ever so faintly leaped the whine of 
overstressed metal. 

“The silver song of the mother,’”’ Sun 
Kee whispered, ‘‘and in it the voice of a 
child.” 

With a little effort he lifted the tight- 
fitting top of the bronze vase. As the 
smooth taper of its perimeter broke contact 
with the vase it shrieked a high-pitched 
note. 

“The lathework is perfect,’’ Sun Kee 
smiled. ‘‘Not even air can penetrate the 
joint which the artisans so carefully ground. 
Well may you protest my divorcing you 
from your appropriate resting place,” he 
said to the cover of the bronze vase; “but 
in a little while I will replace you.” 

He opened the door which gave upon 
the shop. 

“Bring me a melting block of charcoal,’ 
he directed, ‘‘a blowpipe and four ounces 
of fine gold.” 

One of the workmen entered with the 
apparatus. Sun Kee indicated the table in 
the center of the room. 

‘Set it upon the table. Bring mea length 
of gold chain and the three black opals.”’ 

The workman returned in a moment with 
a chain of yellow gold looped about his 
arm. In his hand he carried a little box 
Sun Kee took the box and opened it. Upon 
a surface of orange silk, sinister in their 
mute promise, lay three black opals. Sun 
Kee placed the box upon the ebony table 
He closed the door to his apartment behind 
him and walked into the jewelry shop. 

In a little while his messenger returned 
The messenger handed Sun Kee an envelope. 

‘In this,” he said, ‘tare the tickets and 
the reservations for two staterooms on the 
Tenyo Maru. The ship is delayed and will 
sail at midnight to-night.” 

Sun Kee handed his assistant the letter 
which the old man had written. 

“To-morrow,” he directed, “‘or the day 
after, I wish you to give this letter to my 
friend Lingo Riley. Conduct him to the 
church where the priest of Christianity 
who reads Chinese can interpret it for him. 
It is my wish that you read the letter also 
at that time and obey the instructions 
which I have written.” 

As he finished speaking the wife of Lingo 
Riley entered the door of the jewelry shop. 
She looked at Sun Kee. 

“Is that hot air about them opals?” 
asked. 

Sun Kee bowed before 
blandly. 

“I have three opals for you,” he said. 
**A gift inspired by my friendship for your 
husband. The opals are one of two gifts 
which I shall give you. They are upon the 
table in the next room,” he said. He opened 
the door which led to the adjoining room 
“Will you enter?” 

Mrs. Riley walked into the 
Kee followed her. Wide-eyed, 
toward the Chinaman. 

“IT never knew no Chink had 
grand as this,” said. 


, 


she 


her and smiled 


room. Sun 
she turned 
a joint as 
she s 

Sun Kee smiled. 

**A pearl cannot be seen through the shell 
of the oyster which contains it,’” he said. 
“Be seated.” He placed a chair for Mrs. 
Riley beside the ebony table. ‘I was about 
to prepare the gift for you. Perhaps you 
would like to observe me.” 

Sun Kee lighted a match and held it for 
an instant at the tip of the twin tubes of 
the blowpipe. He flicked the handle of a 
little valve and a white flame whined 
sharply into the half light of the room. Sun 
Kee adjusted the valve in one of the tubes 
and presently the flame shortened to a 
finger length. 

(Concluded on Page 53) 
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Ik YOU have been schooled in the 
ownership of fine automobiles, you 
have long known that engineering 
skill would some day culminate in a 
car like La Fayerre. 

That you would recognize it at once 
you Knew intuitively; for it would 
possess certain intrinsic refinements 
Which have often occurred to you 
vaguely and almost subconsciously in 
conjunction with your own car. 


Mentally you endowed it with such 
pliant power and ease of motion as 
could be evolved only by the expert en 





gineering proficiency this car enjoys. 


Those whose association with splendid 
cars has quickened their appreciation 
have been wholly won by their first 
sight of LA Faverrer. 


In their eagerness for ownership they 


formed priority lists in many cities 


even before a price announcement 
had been made. 


If you have owned one of the better 
motor cars and driven it a reasonably 
long time, it is not improbable that 
you, also, may want a IaFayverrer. 
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We afe proud to stand 
solidly back of everysingle 
maéhine that leaves our 
factory. APEX machines 
are built to give a lifetime 
of service. Twelve years 
of continuous successful 
service on the APEX 
principle is our record. 


Apex machines modern- 
ize your home laundry 
most economically. 





Cabinet Médel APEX APEX Irofitag Machine 


With swinging wringer. Meets every known require- Does practically the entire irpning in one-fourth the 
ment of the housewife. The evolution of mechanical time. Thousands of users are enthusiastic about the 
ideas with the original APEX cleansing principle splendid results obtained. It is IS very easy to operate— 
retained. The oscillating tub IS an original APEX heated shoe presses against the Well-padded revolving 
feature. The unique tub shape, with air pockets, pro- roll; release clutch allows free reverse action; combined 
vides greatest washing action, without the slightest hand and foot control. All mechanism completely 
danger of wear/or tear. The successful swinging enclosed. Finished in pure white enamel. Heated by 
wringer locks in amy convenient position whether the gasoline, gas or electricity. 

washer is operating or at rest. 

. The APEX is guaranteed by our 12 years of success. It must fully 
Everything washed perfectly from laces to heavy woolen satisfy you or your money will be promptly refunded. If you do 
blankets. No rubbing. No boiling necessary. Used not know the APEX dealer near you, write us fot his name and 
with perfect egse and safety. address. Apex Appliance Company, 3223-63 W. 30th St., Chicago. 


APEX 


a and Ironing Machines 


























(Concluded from Page 50) 

“See,” he said. ‘‘The heart of this flame 
is blue—and thus with the flame of love— 
if it be white it encompasses the sapphire 
blue of constancy.” 

Mrs. Riley looked at him. 

“Where do you get that stuff?” she said. 
“Ts these the opals?”’ 

“They are the opals. Black as the Sibe- 
rian night from whence they came. I shall 
= them in soft gold and link them in this 
cnain. 

Into a hollow in the charcoal block he 
threw two ounces of yeilow gold. The wife 
of Lingo Riley across the table watched the 
operation with growing interest. 

Sun Kee directed the flame of the blow- 
pipe upon the gold in the hollow of the char- 
coal block. 

Presently little areas of charcoal about 
it began to ignite. The invisible gases of 
combustion leaped across the table and 
whirled about the face of the wife of Lingo 
Riley. 

“Gee, it’s hot in here!” she said. 

Sun Kee opened the valve of the twin 
tubes a little wider. 

Thirty seconds later the wife of Lingo 
Riley reached her left hand slowly across 
the table toward the opals. 

‘“*My God, it’s hot in here!” she began. 

Heavily and with every surrendering 
muscle of her body confessing the coarse 
fiber of its origin she rolled to the corner of 
the ebony table and fell to the floor. 

Sun Kee continued to direct the flame of 
the blowpipe at the gold in the hollow of 
the charcoal block. 

He glanced sideways once at the woman 
inert upon the floor. 

“The fumes of burning charcoal,” he 
mused, “‘would rival opium except that 
with their gift of sleep dreams do not come.” 

The gold in the hollow of the charcoal 
block became liquid. In it there glowed a 
dull green light. Sun Kee reached quickly 
for a heavy agate cup which was upon the 
table. He poured the liquid gold ipto 
this cup. 

He knelt beside the senseless form of the 
wife of Lingo Riley. 

“‘Drink this,”” he whispered. “It is a cup 
of gratitude. Drink to my friendship for 
the man whom you would have destroyed.” 

The liquid gold plunged in a green are 
into the woman’s open mouth. 

Presently the pungent smell of burning 
tissue dissolved into the heavy air. Sun 
Kee knelt again beside the inert woman. 
He lifted her in his arms and walked toward 
the bronze vase which stood in the corner 
of the room. 

With difficulty he placed the wife of Lingo 
Riley inthis vase. Hereturned to the ebony 
table and brought the twin tubes of the 
blowpipe tothe vase. Upon the smooth peri- 
meter of its wide mouth for a little while 
there played the white flame which sprang 
from the tips of the blowpipe. 

Then quickly this flame was extinguished. 
Sun Kee lifted the top of the bronze vase 
and with a quick twist set it tightly in 
place. 

“The vase will contract when it cools,” 
he said, ‘‘and the seal will be perfect.” 
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From a drawer in a shrine which stood | 
against the wall he removed a tightly | 


bound package of bank notes. 

‘Sixty thousand dollars—twelve years,” 
he reflected. 

He put the money into his pocket. He 


walked to the door of the apartment and | 


opened it. 
“You may remove these tools,” he 


called to one of the workmen. ‘The white | 


lady went away by another exit. 

At eleven o'clock, carrying the little 
dwarfed pine tree of delightful curves, Sun 
Kee left his shop and in a little while was 
on board the Tenyo Maru. On the steamer 
he spoke softly to the Chinese girl beside 
him. 

“Thy hands are the white jade of the 
seventh paradise. The sound of thy feet 
walking toward me is the whisper of lily 
blossoms at evening. Thy voice is the echo 
of a silver bell. The light of thine eyes is 
moonlight dying in the rose of dawn.” 


Haif an hour after midnight Lingo Riley, 
sleeping uneasily in his sanctuary in the lee 
of a sand dune which sloped toward the 
Golden Gate, suddenly wakened. He 
batted his eyes once or twice into the dark- 
ness and then his vision focused upon the 
lights of a steamer moving westward over 
the black tide which swept seaward below 
him. 

“‘China bound,” he whispered. “‘I wish 
to God I was on you!” 

For a little while he watched the lights 
of the steamer and then he fell asleep. At 
dawn a sense of loneliness came to him. He 
made his way to the city, resolved to con- 
tinue in his search for happiness with the 
woman he had married. When he arrived 
in front of Sun Kee’s shop, where he went 
to retrieve his horse and the hack which 
had been standing there through the night, 
a boy from inside the shop beckoned to 
him. 

He walked intothe shop. The boy handed 
him the letter. 

“Sun Kee go China. He say this for 
you.” 

At nine o’clock the proprietor of a Chi- 
nese newspaper translated the letter for 
Lingo Riley. 

“In this letter Sun Kee gives you his 
business and his jewelry shop and all of the 
gold and jade in the shop. He gives you the 
building itself, which he owns, and the fur- 
nishings of his apartments—everything. 
Save this letter carefully. It is what the 
American lawyers would call a deed to 
property.” 

Lingo Riley drove in wild haste to tell 
his wife of the good fortune that had sud- 
denly come to them. He looked for her in 
their house. He spoke her name, softly at 
first. But no voice answered him. 


Now and then Monte Grifter Mahoney 
the San Francisco guide will stop in front 
of the jewelry store of Sun Kee. 

“This here is a Chinese jewelry factory,” 
he will announce. “It is run by an Irish- 
man that used to drive a hack round here. 
Some folks say he’s crazy. Chinatown 
ain’t what she used to be before the fire.” 
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Secret 
We Shall Never Tell 


Van Camp's Spaghetti is the most 


amazing dish created in these kitchens, 


Neapolitan spaghetti was long con- 
sidered inimitable. It had a world 
wide fame But Van Camp has ex 
celled it, and immensely, And Italian 


connoisseurs concede it. 


A Priceless Recipe 


\ foreign chef, some year 1ZO, 
brought us the finest of Italian recipe 
Then our culinary experts, college 


trained, started to perfect it. 


First they found a cheese such a 
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Pork and Beans 
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Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 
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out door sport. 
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oak-tanned leather The 
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with an arch to the last that 
ives full support to the toot 
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So I hired us rooms in a hotel down to 
Wawasee Lake and we stayed there from 
the last of June till the middle of Sep- 
tember. During that time I caught a 
couple of bass and Kate caught a couple of 
carp from Fort Wayne. She was getting 
pretty friendly with one of them when 
along come a wife that he hadn’t thought 
was worth mentioning. The other bird was 
making a fight against the gambling fever, 
but one night it got the best of him and he 
dropped forty-five cents in the nickel ma- 
chine and had to go home and make a new 
start. 

About a week before we was due to 
leave I made the remark that it would 
seem good to be back in South Bend and 
get some home cooking. 

‘Listen!” says my wife. “‘I been want- 
ing for a long wile to have a serious talk 
with you and now’s as good a time as any. 
Here are | and Sis and you with an income 
of over eight thousand dollars a year and 
having pretty near as good a time as a bird 
with habitual boils. What's more, we 
can’t never have a good time in South 
tend, but have got to move somewheres 
where we are unknown.” 

“South Bend is certainly all of that,’”’ 
I said 

“No, it isn't,” said the Mrs. ‘We're 
acquainted there with the kind of people 
that ‘makes it impossible for us to get 
acquainted with the other kind. Kate 
could live there twenty years and never 
meet a decent man. She’s a mighty attrac- 
tive girl, and if she had a chance they’s 
nobody she couldn't marry. But she 
won't never have a chance in South Bend. 
And they’ s no use of you saying ‘Let her 
move,’ because I’m going to keep her 
under my eye till she’s married and settled 
down. So in other words, I want us to 
pack up and leave South Be nd for good and 
all and move somewheres where we ll get 
something for our money.’ 

“For instance, where?” I ast her. 

‘They’s only one place,” she said; 
**New York City.” 

“I've heard of it,” said I, “but I never 
heard that people who couldn't enjoy 
themselves on eight thousand a year in 
South Bend could: go to New York and 
te ar it wide open, 

“I'm not planning to make no big 
splurge,” she says. “I just want to be 
where they’s Life and fun; where we can 
meet real live people. And as for not living 
there on eight thousand, think of the fam- 
ilies that’s alre ady living there on half of 
ths at and less!’ 

“And think of the 
having!"’ I says. 

“But when you talk about eight thou- 
sand a year,” said the Mrs., ““‘why do we 
have to hold ourselves to that? We can 
sell some of those bonds and spend a little 
of our principal. It will just be taking 
money out of one investment and putting 
it in another.” 

“What other?” I ast her, 

“Kate,” said the wife. “You let me 
take her to New York and manage her and 
I'll get her a husband that'll think our 
eight thousand a year fell out of his vest.” 

“Do you mean,” I said, “that you’d 
let a sister of yours marry for money?” 

“Well,” she says, “I know a sister of 


Life and fun they’re 


| hers that wouldn't mind if she had.” 


So I argued and tried to compromise on 
somewheres in America, but it was New 
You see, she 
hadn’t never been here, and all as she knew 
about it she’d read in books and maga- 
zines, and for some reason another when 
authors starts in on that subject it ain't 
very long till they've got a weeping jag. 
Besides, what chance did I have when she 
kept reminding me that it was her step- 
father, not mine, that had croaked and 
made us all rich? 

When I had give up she called Kate in 
and told her, and Kate squealed and kissed 
us both, though God knows I didn’t deserve 
no remuneration or ask for none. 

Ella had things all planned out. We was 
to sell our furniture and take a furnished 
apartment here, but we would stay in some 
hotel till we found a furnished apartment 
that was within reason. 

“Our stay in some hotel will be lifelong,” 
I said. 

Vv 

HE furniture, when we come to sell it, 

wasn’t worth nothing, and that’s what 
we got. We didn’t have nothing to ship, 


QUICK RETURNS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


as Ella found room for our books in my 
collar box. I got two lowers and an upper 
in spite of the Government, and with two 
taxi drivers and the baggageman thronging 
the station platform we pulled out of South 
Bend and set forth to see Life. 

The first four miles of the journey was 
marked by considerable sniveling on the 
part of the heiresses. 

“If it’s so painful to leave the Bend let’s 
go back,” I said. 

“Tt isn’t leaving the Bend,” said the 
Mrs., “but it makes a person sad to leave 
any p lace.’ 

‘Then we’re going to have a muggy 
trip,”’ said I. ‘“‘This train stops pretty near 
everywheres to either discharge passengers 
or employees,” 

They was still sobbing when we left 
Mishawaka and I had to pull some of my 
comical stuff to get their mind off. My 
wife’s mighty easy to look at when she 
hasn’t got those watery blues, but I never 
did see a gal that knocked you for a goal 
when her nose was in full bloom. 

Katie had brought a flock of magazines 
and started in on one of them at Elkhart, 
but it’s pretty tough trying to read with 
the Northern Indiana mountains to look 
out at, to say nothing about the birds of 
prey that kept prowling up and down the 
aisle in search of a little encouragement or 
a game of rhum. 

I noticed a couple of them that would 
of give a lady an answer if she’d approached 
them in a nice way, but I’ve done some 
traveling myself and I know what kind of 
men it is that allows themselves to be 
drawed into a flirtation on trains. Most 
of them has made the mistake of getting 
married some time, but they don’t tell you 
that. They tell you that you and a gal 
they use to be stuck on is as much alike as 
a pair of corsets, and if you ever come to 
Toledo to give them a ring, and they hand 
you a telephone number that’s even harder 
to get than the ones there are; and they 
ask you your name and address and write 
it down, and the next time they're up at 
the Elks they show it to a couple of the 
brothers and tell what they’d of done if 
they'd only been going all the way through. 

” Say, I hate to talk about myself! But 


Vell, I didn’t see no sense in letting 
Katie waste her time on those kind of guys, 
so every time one of them looked our way 
I give him the fish eye and the nonstop 
signal. But this was my first long trip 
since the Government started to play 
train, and I didn’t know the new rules in 
regards to getting fed; otherwise I wouldn’t 
of never cleaned up in Wall Street. 

In the old days we use to wait till the 
boy come through and announced that 
dinner was now being served in the dining 
car forward; then we'd saunter into the 
washroom and wash our hands if necessary, 
and ramble into the diner and set right 
down and enjoy as big a meal as we could 
afford. But the Government wants to be 
economical, so they’ve cut down the num- 
ber of trains, to say nothing about the 
victuals; and they’s two or three times as 
many people traveling, because they can’t 
throw their money away fast enough at 
home. So the result is that the wise guys 
keeps an eye on their watch and when it’s 
about twenty minutes to dinner time they 
race to the diner and park against the door 
and get quick action; and after they’ve 
eat the first time they go out and stand in 
the vestibule and wait till it’s their turn 
again, as one Federal meal don’t do noth- 
ing to your appetite on!y whet it, you might 
say 

‘Well, anyway, I was playing the old 
rules and by the time I and the two gals 
started for the diner we run up against the 
outskirts of a crowd pretty near as big 
as the ones that waits outside restaurant 
windows to watch a pancake turn turtle. 
About eight o'clock we got to where we 
could see the wealthy dining car conductor 
in the distance, but it was only about once 
every quarter of an hour that he raised a 
hand, and then he seemed to of had all but 
one of his fingers shot off. 

I have often heard it said that the way 
to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
but every time I ever seen men and women 
kept waiting for their eats it was always 
the frail sex that give the first yelp, and 
personally I’ve often wondered what would 
of happened in the trenches Over There if 
ladies had of been occupying them when 
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the rations failed to show up. I guess the 
bombs bursting round would of sounded 
like Sweet and Low sang by a quextette of 
deef mutes. 

Anyway, my two charges was like wild 
animals, and when the con finally held up 
two fingers I didn’t have no more chance 
or desire to stop them than as if they was 
the Center College Football Club right after 
opening prayer. 

The pair of them was ushered to a table 
for four where they was already a couple of 
guys making the best of it, and it wasn’t 
more than ten minutes later when one of 
these birds dipped his bill in the finger bow] 
and staggered out, but by the time I took 
his place the other gent and my two gals 

was talking like barbers. 

The guy was this Francis Griffin that’s 
in the clipping. But when Ella introduced 
us all as she said was “This is my hus- 
band,”’ without mentioning his name, which 
she didn’t know at that time, or mine, 
which had probably slipped her memory. 

Griffin looked at me like I was a side 
dish that he hadn’t ordered. Well, I don’t 
mind snubs except when I get them, so I 
ast him if he wasn't from Sioux City—you 
could tell he was from New York by his 
blue collar. 

‘From Sioux City!” he says. 
hope not!’ 

‘I beg your pardon,” I said. ‘‘ You look 
rent like a photographer I use to know out 
there.” 

“I’m a New Yorker,” he said, 
can’t get home too soon.” 

“Not on this train, you can't,” I said. 

a missed the Century,” he says. 

“Well,” I says with a polite smile, “the 
Century’ s loss is our gain. 

“Your wife’s been telling me,” he says 
“that you're moving to the Big Teun. 
Have you ever been there?” 

“Only for a few hours,” I says. 

“Well,” he said, “when you've heen 
there a few weeks you'll wonder why you 
ever lived anywheres else. When I’m aw ay 
from old Broadway I always feel like I’m 
only camping out.’ 

Both the gals smiled their appreciation, 
so I says: “That certainly expresses it. 
You'd ought to remember that line and 
give it to Georgie Cohan.” 

‘Old Georgie!’ he says. “I’d give him 
anything I got and welcome. But listen! 
Your wife mentioned something about a 
good hotel to step at wile you're looking 
for a home. Take my advice and pick out 
one that’s near the center of things; you'll 
more than make up the difference in taxi 
bills. I lived up in the Hundreds one 
winter and it averaged me ten dollars a day 
in cab fares.” 

“You must of had a pleasant home life,” 

I Say s. 

“Me!” he said. “I’m an old bachelor.” 

“Old!” says Kate, and her and the Mrs. 
bot h giggled. 

“But seriously,”’ he says, “if I was you 
I would go right to the Baldwin, where you 

can get a room for twelve dollars a day for 
the three of you; and you're walking dis- 
tance from the theaters or shops or cafés or 
anywheres you want to £0. 

‘That sounds grand!” said Ella. 

“‘As far as I’m concerned,” I said, “I'd 
just as lief be overseas from any of the 
places you’ve mentioned. What I’m look- 
ing for is a home with a couple of beds and 
. ” bei in the kitchen, and maybe a 

ath 

“But we want to see New York first,” 
said Katie, ‘““and we can do that better 
without no household cares.” 

“That's the idear!” says Griffin. cat, 
os and be merry; to-morrow we may 
die. 

“-— guess we won’t drink ourselves to 
death,” I said, ‘‘not if the Big Town's lik« 
where we been living.” 

“Oh, say!” says our new friend. “Do 
you think little old New York is going to 
stand for Prohibition? Why, listen! I can 
take you to thirty places to-morrow night 
where you can get all you want in any one 
of th em. 

“Let’s pass up the other twenty-nine,” 
I says. 

“But that isn’t the idear,” he said. 
“What makes we New Yorkers sore is to 
think they should try and wish a law like 
that on Us. Isn’t this supposed to be a 
government of the people, for the people 
and by the people?” 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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Buy lighting effects 





vised. 


Public buildings 
hospitals, bank 


hotels 


People used to pick out a lighting fixture just be- 
cause it was “pretty.” That is why in so many 
rooms the first thing you see is the chandelier 
That is why so many rooms are badly lighted, so 
many eyes strained. 

Nowadays people who know are buying lighting 


ing effects. It gives in a unique way a combination 


It gets rid of both glare and gloom, lighting 
up the entire room with a mellow radiance, and 
giving an area of increased intensity directly below 
for reading or sewing. 

It can be made to harmonize with the decorative 
scheme of any room, by the use of beautiful shades 


‘f Wt 

A) el if ( { effects, not fixtures. The purpose of light is to show of silk, cretonne or parchment. 

[| | < > f clearly and to best advantage the objects in the room, Duplexalites, with beautiful shades, cost no 
see Law and to make it easy to read or work. One should more than the usual “lighting fixtures.” 
eee be unconscious of the source of the light, and even Let us have our nearest agent suggest a remedy for 
abd htt ar of the light itself. your lighting troubles. Nothing is more trying than 
te rons Rate te Duplexalite is a unit devised to give correct light- a condition which prevents seeing easily and well. 


DUPLEX LIGHTING WORKS 


stores where the best of 
light is required first 
adopted Duplexalite. 
Now it is available for 
the home 


of direct and indirect lighting. It makes practical 
for the first time the use in the home of the Mazda C 
—the most powerful and economical lamp ever de- 
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of General Electric Company, 
6 West 481TH Street 
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Dupiex Ligutinc Works 
of General Electric Company 
© West 48th St. New York City 
Please send me free copy ot 


your illustrated booklet “Light 
Where You Want It.” 
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For any and 
every occasion 


Your meal problems are quickly and easily solved 
with a good supply of Council Meats on your 
pantry shelf. 

Thousands of housewives are serving Council 
Meats because they are so easily prepared—and so 
good! Their wide variety furnishes a savory, 
satisfying meat dish for any and every occasion— 
they are ready to serve hot or cold—for the sub- 
stantial meal, the light lunch or the unexpected guest. 

Appetizing Suggestions”—a little cook book 


e will gladly send you without charge — shows 
ow many good meals Council Meats mak 


INDIAN PACKING GORPORATION 


General Offices Consumers’ Bidg., Chicago 


\ 


1 
\ INDIAN PACKING CORPORATION 
“Se GREEN BAY, WIS.U.SA- 
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Fresh from 
Sunshine 
and Pure Air 


Waste” 


\ enna Ory le ausage 

Corned Beef 

I une h Tongue 

Roast Beef 
Genuine Deviled Ham 
Corned Beef Hash 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 

Potted Meat-Products 


Ol’ Mammy Hash 


ripe 
Oven-Baked Pork and Beans 
Sliced Dried Beef 
Veal | oal 
Sausage Meat 
Ox Tongue 
Genuine Deviled Tongue 
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Continued from Page 54 

“People!” I said. ‘‘Who and the hell 
voted for Prohibition if it wasn’t the 
people?” 

“The people of where?” he says. “A 
lot of small-time hicks that couldn't buy a 
drink if they wanted it. 

“Including the hicks,” I says, 
in the New York State legislature.” 

“But not the people of New Y ork City,’ 
he said. “‘And you can’t tell me it’s fair to 
spring a thing like this without warning on 
men that’s got their fortunes tied up in 
liquor that they can’t never get rid of now, 
only at a sacrifice.” 

“You're right,” I said. “‘They ought to 
give them some warning. Instead of that 
they was never even a hint of what was 
coming off till Maine went dry seventy 
years ago. sg 

‘Maine!” 
Maine?” 

“TI don’t know,” I said. “Only they was 
a ship or a boat or something named after 
it once, and the Spaniards sunk it and we 
sued them for libel or something.” 

“You're a smart Aleck,” he said. “But 
speaking about war, where was you?” 

“In the shipyards at South Bend paint- 
ing a duck boat,” I says. ‘“‘And where was 
you?” 

I'd of been in there in a few more 
weeks,” he says. “They wasn’t no slackers 
in the Big Town.” 

“No,” said I, “‘and America will never 
forget New York for coming in on our side.” 

By this time the gals was both giving 
me dirty looks, and we'd eat all we could 
get, so we paid our check and went back in 
our car and I felt kind of apologetic, so I 
dug down in the old grip and got out a 
bottle of bourbon that a South Bend pal of 
mine, George Hull, had give me the day 
before; and Griffin and I went in the wash- 
room with it and before the evening was 
over we was pretty near ready to forget 
national boundaries and kiss. 

The old bourb’ helped me save money 
the next morning, as I didn’t care for no 
breakfast. Ella and Kate went in with 
Griffin and you could of knocked me over 
with a coupling pin when the Mrs. come 
back and reported that he’d insisted on 
paying the check. ‘‘He told us all about 
himself,” she said. ‘His name is Francis 
Griffin and he’s in Wall Street. Last year 
he cleared twenty thousand dollars in com- 
missions and everything.” 

“‘He’s a piker,”’ I says. ‘‘Most of them 
never even think under six figures.” 

‘There you go!” said the Mrs. “You 
never believe nothing. Why shouldn’t he 
be telling the truth? Didn’t he buy our 
breakfe ast ?”” 

‘I been Teo your breakfast for five 
years,” I said, “but that don’t prove that 
I'm knocking out twenty thousand per 
annum in Wall Street.” 

Francis and Katie was setting together 
four or five seats ahead of us. 

‘“You ought to of seen the way he looked 
at her in the diner,” said the Mrs. ‘He 
looked like he wanted to eat her up.” 

““Everybody gets desperate in a diner 
these days,”’ I said. “*Did you and Kate 
go fifty-fifty with him. Did you tell him 
how much money we got?” 

“T should say not!” says Ella. “But I 
guess we did say that you wasn’t doing 
nothing just now and that we was going to 
New York to see Life, after being cooped up 
in a small town all these years. And Sis 
told him you'd made us put pretty near 
everything in bonds, so all we can spend 
is eight thousand a year. He said that 
wouldn’t go very far in the Big Town.’ 

“I doubt if it ever gets as far as the Big 
Town,” I said. ‘‘It won't if he makes up 
his mind to take it away from us.” 

“Oh, shut up!” said the Mrs. “He's all 
right and I’m for him, and I hope Sis is too. 
They'd make a stunning couple. I wished 
I knew what they’re talking about.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘they’re both so re- 
served that I suppose they’re telling each 
other how they’re affected by cucumbers.” 

When they come back and joined us Ella 
said: ‘‘We was just remarking how well 
you two young things seemed to be getting 
along. We was wondering what you found 
to say to one anot her all this time.” 

“Well,” said Francis, ‘just now I think 
we was disc ussing you. Your sister said 
you'd been married five years and I pretty 
near felt like calling her a fibber. I told 
her you looked like you was just out of high 
school.” 

“I’ve heard about you New Yorkers be- 
fore,” said the Mrs. ‘‘ You’re always trying 
to flatter somebody.” 


“that’s 


“What the hell 


he said. 
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“Not me,” said Francis. 
nothing without meaning it.’ 
‘But sometimes,” says I, ‘you ‘d ought 

to go on and explain the meaning.’ 
Along about Schenectady my appetite 
begin to come back. I'd made it a point 
this time to find out when the diner was 


“T never say 


‘going to open, and when it did our party 


fell in with the door. 

“The wife tells me you're on the stock 
exchange,” I says to Francis when we'd 
give our order. 

“Just in a small way,” he said. ‘But 
they been pretty good to me down there. 
I knocked out twenty thousand last year.” 

‘That's what he told us this morning,” 
said Ella. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘they’s no reason for a 
man to forget that kind cf money between 
Rochester and Albany, even if this is a slow 
train.” 

“Twenty thousand isn’t a whole lot in 
the Big Town,” said Francis, “but still and 
all, I manage to get along and enjoy myself 
a little on the side.” 

“I suppose it’s enough to keep one per- 
son,” I said. 

“Well,” says Francis, “they say two can 
live as cheap as one. 

Then him and Kate and Ella all giggled, 
and the waiter brought in a part of what he 
thought we’d ordered and we eat what we 
could and ast for the check. Francis said 
he wanted it and I was going to give in to 
him after along hard struggle, but the gals 
reminded him that he'd paid for breakfast, 
so he said all right, but we'd all have to 

take dinner with him some night. 

I and Francis set a wile in the washroom 
and smoked, and then he went to entertain 
the gals, but I figured the wife would go 
right to sleep like she always does when 
they’s any scenery to look out at, so I 
stuck where I was and listened to what a 
couple of toothpick salesmen from Omsk 
would of done with the League of Nations 
if Wilson had of had sense enough to leave 
it to them. 

Pulling into the Grand Central Station, 
Francis apologized for not being able to 
steer us over to the Baldwin and see us set- 
tled, but said he had to rush right down- 
town and report on his Chicago trip before 
the office closed. To see him when he parted 
with the gals you'd of thought he was going 
clear to Siberia to compete in the Olympic 
Games, or whatever it is we’re in over 
there. 

Well, I took the heiresses to the Baldwin 
and got a regular Big Town welcome. Ella 
and Kate set against a pillar wile I tried 
different tricks to make an oil-haired clerk 
look at me. New York hotel clerks always 
seem to of just dropped something and 
can't take their eyes off the floor. Finally 
I started to pick up the register and the 
guy give me the fish eye and ast what ke 
could do for me. 

“Well,” I said, ‘‘when I come to a hote! 
I don’t usually want to buy a straw hat.”’ 

He ast me if I had a reservation aad I 
told him no. 

Can't do nothing for you then,” he says. 
“Not till to-morrow morning anyway.” 

So I went back to the ladies. 

“We'll have to go somewheres else,” 
I said. “This joint’s a joint. They won't 
give us nothing till to-morrow.” 

“But we can’t go nowheres else,”’ said 
the Mrs. ‘‘What would Mr. Griffin think, 
after recommending us to come here?’’ 

“Well,” I said, “ if you think I’m going 
to park myself in a four-post chair all night 
just because we got a tip on a hotel from 
Wall Street you're Queen of the Cuckoos.’ 

‘Are you sure they haven’t anything at 
all?”’ she says. 

“Co ask them yourself!”’ I told her. 

Well, she did, and in about ten minutes 
she come back and said everything was 
fixed. 

‘They'll give us a single room with bath 
and a double room with bath for fifteen 
dollars a day,” she said. 

**Give us’ is good!” said I. 

“IT told him we'd wired for reservations 
and it wasn’t our fault if the wire didn’t 
get here,”’ she said. ‘‘ He was awfully nice.” 

Our rooms was right close to each other 
on the twenty-first floor. On the way up 
we decided by two votes to one that we'd 
dress for dinner. I was still monkeying 


with my tie when Katie come in for Ella 


to look her over. She had on the riskiest 
dress she’d bought in Chi. 
“It’s a pretty dress,” she said, “but I’m 


afraid maybe it’s too daring for just a hotel 
dining room.” 

Say, we hadn't no sooner than set down 
in the hotel dining room when two other 
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gals come in that made my team look like 
they was dressed for a sleigh ride with 
Doe Cook. 

“I guess you don’t feel so daring now,” 
I said. ‘‘Compared to that baby in black 
you're wearing Jess Willard’s ulster.” 

“Do you know what that black gown 
cost?” said Ella. “Not a cent under seven 
hundred dollars.” 

‘That would make the material twenty- 
one hundred dollars a yard,” I says. 

‘I'd like to know where she g got it, 
Katie. 

“Maybe she cut up an old stocking,” 
said I, 

“IT wished now,’ 
we'd waited till we 
bought our clothes.” 

“You can bet one thing,” says Katie. 
“Before we're ast out anywheres on a real 
party we'll have something to wear that 
isn’t a year old.” 

‘First thing to-morrow morning,” says 
the Mrs., “we'll go over on Fifth Avenue 
and see what we ¢ can see,’ 

‘They'll only be two on that excursion,” 
I says. 

“Oh, we don’t want you along,” said 
Ella. ‘But I do wished you'd go to some 
first-class men’s store and get some ties and 
shirts and things that don’t look like an 
embalmer.” 

Well, after a wile one of the waiters got 
it in his head that maybe we hadn't came 
in to take a bath, so he fetched over a 
couple of programs. 

““Never mind them,” I says. 
ready? We're in a hurry.” 

“The Long Island duckling’s very nice,” 
he said. “‘And how about some nice au 
gratin potatoes and some nice lettuce and 
tomato salad with Thousand Island dress- 
ing, and maybe some nice French pastry?” 

“Everything seems to be nice here,” I 
said. ‘But wait a minute. How about 
something to drink?” 

He giv e me a my: sterious smile, 

“Well,” he said, “‘they’re watching us 


” said 


said the Mrs., “‘that 
got here before we 


“What's | 


pretty close here, but we serve something | 


we call a cup. It comes from the bar and 


we're not supposed to know what the bar- | 


tender puts in it.” 
“We'll try and find out,” I said. ‘‘And 
rush this order through, as we're starved.” 


So he frisked out and was back again in | 


less than an hour with another guy to help | 
though Lord knows he | 


carry the stuff, 
could of parked the three ducklings on one 
eyelid and the whole meal on the back of 
his hand. As for the cup, when you tasted 
it they wasn’t no big mystery about what 
the bartender had put in it—a bottle of 
seltzer and a prune and a cherry and an 
orange peel, and maybe his finger. The 
check come to eighteen dollars and Ella 
made me tip him the rest of a twenty- 
dollar bill. 

Before dinner the gals had been all for 
staying up a wile and looking the crowd 
over, but when we was through they both 
owned up that they hadn't slept much on 
the train and was ready for bed. 


vi 


LLA and Kate was 

morning. They had their breakfast 
without me and went over to stun Fifth 
Avenue. About ten o'clock Francis 
phoned to say he'd call round for us that 
evening and take us to dinner. The gals 
didn’t get back till late in the afternoon, 
but from one o'clock on I was too busy 
signing for packages to get lonesome. Ella 
finally staggered in with some more and I 
tol 4 1. ‘r about our invitation. 

I know,” she sai 

“Hoe do you know?” I ‘ast her. 

“He told us,”’ she said. “We had to call 
him up to get a check cashed.’ 


up early in the 


You got plenty nerve!" I said. “*How 
does he know your chec ks is good?” 
“Well, he likes us,” she said. ‘“* You'll 


like us too when you see us in some of the 
gowns we bought.” 

‘Some!”’ I said. 

“Why, yes,” said the Mrs. ‘* You don’t 
think a girl can go round in New York with 
one evening dress!" 

“How much money did you spend to- 


day?" I ast her. 
“Well,” she said, ‘things are terribly 
high—that is, nice things. And then, of 


course, there’s suits and hats and things 
besides the gowns. But remember, it’s our 
money. And as I told you, it’s an invest- 
ment. When young Mister Wall Street 
sees Kate to-night it'll be all off.” 

“I didn’t call on you for no speech,” I 
says. ‘I ast you how much you spent.” 

“Not quite sixteen hundred dollars.” 
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I was still out on my feet when the 
phone rung. Ella answered it and then 
told me it was all Tight about the tickets. 

“What tickets?” I said. 

“Why, you see,” she says, “after young 
Griffin fixing us up with that check and 
inviting us to dinner and everything we 


thought it would be nice to take him to a‘ 


show to-night. Kate wanted to see Ups 
and Downs, but the girl said she couldn’t 


| get us seats for it. So I ast that nice clerk 


that took care of us yesterday and he’s 
fixed it.” 

‘“‘All right,” I said, “but when young 
Griffin starts a party, why and the hell 
not let him finish it?”’ 

“] suppose he would of took us some- 
wheres after dinner,” says the Mrs., “‘but 
I couldn’t be sure. And between you and 
I, I'm positive that if he and Kate is 
throwed together a whole evening, and her 
looking like she'll look to-night, we'll get 
mighty quick returns on our investment.” 

Well, to make a short story out of it, the 
gals finally got what they called dressed, 
and I wished Niles, Michigan, or South 
Bend could of seen them. If boxers wore 
bathing skirts I’d of thought I was in the 
ring with a couple of bantams. 

“Listen!”’ I said. ‘“‘What did them two 
girdles cost?” 

‘Mine was three hundred and Kate's 
three hundred and fifty,” said the Mrs. 

“Well,” I says, ‘‘don’t you know that 
you could of went to any cut-rate drug 
store and wrapped yourselves up just as 
warm in thirty-two cents’ worth of ad- 
hesive tape? Listen!’’ I said. ‘“‘What’s 
the use of me paying a burglar for tickets 
to a show like Ups and Downs when I could 
set round here and look at you for noth- 
ing? 

Then Griffin rung up to say that he was 
waiting and we went downstairs. Francis 
took us in the same dining room we'd been 
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down for the count of eight and I was 
practic’lly unconscious till the waiter woke 
me up with a check for forty bucks. 

Francis seen us home and said he would 
call up again soon, and when Ella and I 
was alone I made the remark that I didn’t 
think he’d ever strain his larnix talking to 
Kate. 

“He acts gun-shy when he’s round her,” 
I says. “‘You seem to be the one that 
draws him out.” 

‘It’s a good sign,” she says. “‘A man’s 
always embarrassed when he’s with a girl 
he’s stuck on. I'll bet you anything you 
want to bet that within a week something’ll 
happen.” 

vir 

ELL, she win. She’d of win if she'd of 

said three days instead of a week. It 
was a Wednesday night when we had that 
party, and on the Friday Francis called up 
and said he had tickets for the Palace. I'd 
been laid up mean wile with the Scotch 
influenza, so I told the gals to cut me out. 
I was still awake yet when Ella come in a 
little after midnight. 

“*Well,” I said, “‘are we going to have a 
brother-in-law?” 

**Mighty soon,” she says. 

So I ast her what had came off. 

“Nothing—to-night,”’ she says, “‘except 
this: He wrote me a note. He wants me 
to go with him to-morrow afternoon and 
look at a little furnished apartment. And 
he ast me if I could come without Sis, as 
he wants to pull a surprise on her. So I 
wondered if you couldn't think of some way 
to fix it so’s I can sneak off for a couple of 
hours.” 

“Sure!” I said. “Just tell her you didn’t 
sleep all night and you’ re wore out and you 
want to take a nap. 

So she pulled this gag at lunch Saturday 
and Katie said she was tired too. She went 
up to her room and Ella snuck out to keep 


” 


in the night before, but this time the her date with Francis. In less than an hour 
waiters al] fought each other to get to us she romped into our room again and 
first throwed herself on the bed. 

I don’t know what we eat, as Francis “Well,” I says, ‘‘it must of been a little 
had something on the hip that kind of apartment if it didn’t only take you this 
dazed me for a wile, but afterwards I know long to see it. 
we got a taxi and went to the theater. The “Oh, shut up!” she said. “I didn’t see 
tickets was there in my name and only cost no apartment. And don’t say a word to 
me thirteen dollars and twenty cents. me or I’ll scream.” 

Maybe you seen this show wile it was Well, I finally got her calmed down and 
here. Some show! I didn’t read the pro- she give me the details. It seems that she’d 
gram to see who wrote it, but I guess the met Francis, and he’d got a taxi and they'd 
words was by Noah and the music took the got in the taxi and they hadn’t no sooner 
highest awards at the St. Louis Fair. They than got in the taxi when Francis give her 
had a good system on the gags. They a kiss. 
didn’t spring none but what you'd heard “Quick returns,” I says. 
all your life and knew what was coming, “T’ll kill you if you say another word!” 
so instead of just laughing at the point you — she says. 
laughed al! the way through it. So I managed to keep still. 

I said to Ella, I said, “I bet the birds 
that run this don’t want prohibition. If weue 
people paid $3.30 apiece and come in here ELL, I didn’t know Francis’ home 
sober they'd come back the next night with address, and Wall Street don’t run 
a machine gun.” Sundays, so I spent the Sabbath training 

“I think it’s dandy,” she says, ‘‘and ona quart of rye that a bell hop picked up 
you'll notice every seat is full. But listen! at a bargain sale somewheres for fifteen 
Will you do something for me? Whenthis dollars. Mean wile Katie had been let in 
is over suggest that we go up to the Castle on the secret and staid in our room all day, 
Roof for a wile.” moaning like a prune-fed calf. 

“What for?” I said. “I’m sleepy.” “I’m afraid to leave her alone,”’ says 

‘Just this once,”’ she says. ““You know Ella. “I’m afraid she’ll jump out the 
what I told you about quick returns!” window.” 

Well, I give in and made the suggestion, ““You’re easily worried,” I said. ‘‘ What 
and I never seen people so easy coaxed. I I’m afraid of is that she won't.” 
managed to get a ringside table for twenty- Monday morning finally come, as it 
two bucks. Then I ast the boy how about = generally always does, and I told the gals 
getting a drink and he ast me if I knewany I was going to some first-class men’s store 
of the head waiters. and buy myself some ties and shirts that 

I do,” says Francis. ‘‘Tell Hector it’s didn’t look like a South Bend embalmer. 
for Frank Griffin's party.” So the only store I knew about was H. L. 

So we ordered four Scotch highballs and Krause & Co. in Wall Street, but it turned 
some chicken a la King, and then the dinge out to be an office. I ast for Mr? Griffin 
orchestra tore loose some jazz and I was’ and they ast me ‘ny name and I made one 
expecting a dance with Ella, but beforeshe up, Sam Hall or something, and out he 
could ask me Francis had ast her, andI had come. 
one with Kate. If I told you the rest of it you’d think I 

“Your Wall Street friend’s a fox,” Isays, was bragging. But I did bust a few records. 
“asking an old married lady to dance so’s Charley Brickley and Walter Eckersall 
to stand in with the family.” both kicked five goals from field in one 

“Old married lady!” said Kate. “Sis football game, and they was a bird named 
don’t look a day over sixteen to-night.” Robertson or something out at Purdue 

‘“*How are you and Francis coming?” I that kicked seven. Then they was one of 
ast her. the cld-time ball players, Bobby Lowe or 

“*I don’t know,” she says. ““Heactskind Ed Delehanty, that hit four or five home 
of shy. He hasn't hardly said a word to runs in one afternoon. And out to Toledo 
me all evening.” last July Dempsey made big Jess set down 

Well, they was another jazz and I danced seven times in one round. 
it with Ella; then her and Francis had Well, listen! In a little less than three 
another one and I danced again with Kate. minutes I floored this bird nine times and 
By this time our food and refreshments I kicked him for eight goals from the field 
was served and the show was getting ready and I hit him over the fence for ten home 
to start. runs. Don’t talk records to me! 

I could write a book on what I don’t re- So that’s what they meant in the clipping 
member about that show. The first sip of about a Hoosier cleaning up in Wall Street. 
their idear of a Scotch highball put me But it’s only a kid, see? 
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That means remembering two 
words—TRUE SHAPE. 
TRUE SHAPE Hosiery has a 
patented cross stitch below the 
garter top that really prevents 
runs. In TRUE SHAPE No. 
$64 you get too a shapeliness and 
beauty that is possible only in 
quality hosiery. 

And for men there’s TRUE SHAPE 
No. 152 with built-in sturdiness of toe, 


heel, sole, and ankle. It’s as practical as 


; 
t is dressy. 
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Quality Goes Clear Through 

















As you know, we have time and again pub- 
| ‘ licly referred to the high esteem in which 
the Dort is held by owners. 


/ We admit, here and now, to an honest pride 
f in the fact that this car to which we have 
( given unsparingly of our energy and ability 

has been found good in the judgment of users. 

And yet it is not mere pride, however justi- 


hable it may be, that impels us to emphasize 
the high standing of the Dort among owners. 


It is rather that we look upon this very 
good-will which the Dort has earned as the 
most definite and undeniable proof we could 
possibly offer as to the desirability of the 
car for you. 


Surely there could be no more dependable 
testimony in behalf of the car than the in- 
tensely satisfactory experience of these many 
thousands of owners. 


PRICES 
Touring Car $1035 
Roadster 1035 
Fourseason Sedan loo5 
Fourseason Coupe lo65 


F. O. B. Factory 


Wire wheels and spare tires extra 


\ DORRIT MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


FlinpeMich. 


Canadian bactory, Giray Dort Motors Lid 


Chatham, Ontario 





ir after she left at her usual time for the 
fiice, Tina, the Swedish chambermaid, 
d at the door of Mr. Charles War- 
urton’s room on the third floor, across the 
ill from M Meeker’ Mr. Warburton, 
ly | itly dressed as usual, came 
elf to the door 
All right,”’ said Tina briefly, and stood 
a waiting attitude until he produced a 
n-dollar bill and laid it in her palm 
‘You are to signal from the stairs if any- 
aid Mr. Warburton in a low 
ne of command 
“All right,” said Tina again, and went 
to polishing the banister rail with ostenta- 
tious care. Mr. Warburton stepped across 
the hall, opened the unlocked door and 
proceeded to a quiet, thorough inventory 
It was a plain boarding-house room, rather 
pacious, lighted with two big windows. It 
had air of dingy neatness. Mr. War 
burton’s large dark eyes ran rapidly over 
its obvious features, such as a brass bed- 
tead, aged and polished to an old-rose 
color, a Morris chair, two plain near- 
mahogany dittos, a cherry desk with slender 
curved legs tut they paused, those eyes, 
with longer and more intense consideration 
the pictures. Family photographs, of 
course—silver or leather framed—on the 
desk and bureau, pinned in clusters on the 
wall. Interspersed with them, photographs 
of John Merriam, popular romantic actor, 
costumed as Don César de Bazan, as D’Ar 
tagnan, as Joseph Surface. A large oil 
painting representing rather crudely but 
pleasingly withal a Spanish lady leaning 
coyly from a balcony while a cavalier fin- 
gered a guitar below. The rest of that board- 
ing-house room was decorated uniformly 
with colored photographs of colonial door 
ways or interiors setting off colonial maidens 
in poh e bonnets. This picture was ev idently 
a private possession, purchased, just as 
evidently, The dark, roman- 
tic, melancholy of Mr. Warburton 
noted with equal scrutinizing care three or 
four colored lithographs from the women 
magazines, framed and passepartouted 
One: the Court of Versailles During the 
Old Régime. Two: Flora Macdonald and 
the Young Pretender. Three: The Toast 
to the King Over the Water. Another 
item: A fan decorated with a picture of a 
bull fight, pinned between the window 
Further, a mandolin, disposed among the 
cushions of the couch lurning from there 
Mr. Warburton looked over the white 
enameled bookshelf Fir t, a Bible, to 
with a prayer book and hymnal 
Meeker was a regular attendant at 
knew that already Next 
The Prisoner of Zenda and Rupert of 
Hentzau He glanced rapidly through 
Passages were marked on the margit 
with neat pencil slashes. He noted espe 
cially the one where Rassendy ll, for honor’ 
forever from the prince 
Lucile this also pencil marked, and, from 
its condition, much read Book after 
book—all of the same character—a verita- 
je anthology of romantic fiction and poetry 
After a little pause to be certain that no 
one moved on the stairs he opened rapidly 
the drawers of the high white-enameled 
dresser At first only ordinary feminine 
clothes. But in the lowest drawer of all a 
Spanish shawl, white, with great embroid 
ered red-and-green figures; a black lace 
mantilla: a high comb, celluloid in imita 
tion of tortoise shell; a pair of red, very 
high-heeled slippers. Besides that, an in 
laid box, locked— but Mr. Warburton went 
no further. He felt no necessity for going 
further 
**Romantic—well, who'd have thought 
it!’ he said as he left the room, stepping 
quietly as usucl and closing the door in 
audibly behind him. He got his hat and 
coat and forthwith took the Subway down- 
town 
lie was a new boarder; Miss Meeker had 
found him opposite her at her table only a 
week before. Hitherto he had said merely 
good morning and good evening when he 
and had made a little conver- 
sation on the weather or the war. To this 
Miss Meeker had responded in monosyl- 
lables, preceded by one shy glance, followed 
by downcast eyes. But she had appraised 
his without looking, She had 
noticed those eyes— ‘‘dark and haunting, 
yet full of fire,” she commented to herself 
She had approved of his figure slim, 
* She had noted his complexior 


nteresting pallor.” She had remarked 
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IN THE TOWER OF SILENCE 
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with approval his dress and air quiet 
elegance.”” Mr. Warburton had attracted 
her attention, excited her curiosity; which 
was the object of his opening tactics 

It was the evening after his visit to Miss 
Meeker’s rooms that Mr. Warburton, ar- 
riving at dinner a little late, said good 


By All Rutes of Her Personal Ethics 
Have Hung Up 


evening with his customary air of reserved 
cordiality, gravely opened his napkin and 
reached for the typewritten menu card. As 
he did this he glanced downward, and a 
sharp ‘“‘What the dickens!” escaped him. 
Miss Meeker looked full at him. He was 
shaking out his napkin; 
tated 


he appeared agi 
“Did you see anything of a ring?” 
he asked in a tone low but tense 


‘Is that it—this side of in 
she asked 

With one of his motions which Miss 
Meeker characterized to herself as “swift, 
graceful,’ he pounced upon a seal ring with 
a blue stone she had already noticed 
in her mental inver of hi lothes and 


He restored it to his finger 


plate? 


youl 


whicl 
tory 


appurtenance 


“The gold has become a little worn,”’ he 
said. ‘It slips, but I’ve hesitated to have 
it repaired. I must now. I wouldn’t have 
lost it for ——”’ As if on a sudden impulse 
he took it off again. ‘‘The device might 
interest you,” he said, and handed it across 
the table. 


Miss Meeker Should at This Point 
the Receiver 


Theirs were corner seats. The place be- 
side Miss Meeker was vacant. Old Mrs. 
Updegraff, at Mr. Warburton’s right, was 
dividing attention between a filet of sole 
and the society notes in an evening news- 
paper. No one but they two, Miss Meeker 
noticed with a sense of shy relief, had seen 
this bit of byplay. Miss Meeker took the 
ring; as her hand touched his she felt that 
an electric current, thrilling but disturbing, 
had passed between them. She studied 
the device, turning the stone back and 
forth so that the facets of its device could 
catch the light. It was a coat of arms 
among its quarterings a rampant lion and 
the three lilies of France. The stone was an 
old flat-cut sapphire 
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“It is—it is beautiful,” she said as she 
passed it back. Then feeling that the situa- 
tion called for further comment she ven- 
tured: ‘‘That is a coat of arms, isn’t it?” 

“The arms of one of the proudest Span- 
ish families,” he said. ‘‘Not my family,”’ 
he added with a light laugh; “I am not 
Spanish, though I’m often taken for such 
in Spain and South America—until they 
hear me speak the language. These are the 
arms of the Counts of Mendoza y Ulistac.”’ 

“Really?” said Miss Meeker. 

Mr. Neill, the only person who under- 
stood her wordless wireless code, would 
have known by her inflection on these 
three careless syllables, by the straight 
glance of her eye, that she was infinitely 
interested. ‘‘ Did yousee the mottoinside?” 
Warburton pursued, turning the ring on his 
finger. 

At that moment Mrs. Updegraff came 
out of her trance and took notice. The con- 
versation was evidently about the ring 
which Mr. Warburton was twirling on his 
finger. 

‘Let me see it,’”’ she said in her simple 
direct manner. 

Mr. Warburton, visibly a trifle annoyed 
at having an intruder in this conversation, 
showed the ring without removing it from 
his finger. 

“It’s a pretty stone—blue agate, ain’t 
it?’’ commented Mrs. Updegraff. 

“Yes, call it blue agate,” said Mr. 
Warburton; and Mrs. Updegraff subsided 
into the woman’s page of her newspaper. 
A little later, and when Mrs. Updegraff was 
fully absorbed, he spoke across the table in 
a low, controlled voice: 

‘‘If you are interested I'll show you the 
rest after dinner—in the parlor.” 

“Thank you; I should like it,” said Miss 
Meeker after a pause in which innate 
human curiosity struggled with acquired 
maiden reserve. 

During the rest of the dinner Mr. War- 
burton, the ice having been broken, chatted 
freely, but not too freely. He spoke mostly 
on the war, announcing himself as a firm 
partisan of the Allies, and especially of 
France. He touched on the late attack in 
Champagne, and there he indulged in a 
little military criticism too technical for 
Miss Meeker to follow. 

“It’s the governing principle of infantry 
tactics,”” he said once. ‘As I learned one 
time to my cost » 

He checked himself there and changed 
the subject. So Miss Meeker lingered over 
dessert and coffee, and Mr. Warburton 
hurried; so that they finished together and 
in the most natural way in the world 
drifted side by side to the parlor. Seated 
on the gold-and-rose sofa in the corner Mr 
Warburton took off the ring, let her peer 
into its worn circlet. She tried to spell out 
the motto. 

“It is very worn,” he said. ‘“‘I doubt if 
that motto has been reéngraved since the 
fifteenth century, when this ring was made 
Since then the Ulistacs and Mendozas have 
worn it through many adventures—I hap- 
pen to know that it went with the Spanish 
Armada to the English Channel, for ex- 
ample. Roi et Honneur, it reads. Why a 
Spanish family chose a French motto I 
don’t know. But I suspect they were al- 
ways true to the motto. Certainly the last 
of them was—the one who gave it to me.” 

He paused here, and Miss Meeker, as 
though automatically, restored the ring. 
He put it absently on his finger. 

‘IT don’t know why I speak of this,’’ he 
said in & musing tone, his eves on the blue 
device, whose carved edges made a dull 
glitter. ‘I seldom do. It’s relief. I suppose, 
after the fright I had because I thought 
I had lost it.” 

“It’s all very interesting,” said Miss 
Meeker. 

“It was like every adventure —interest- 
ing enough to tell afterward, but far from 
interesting at the time,” said Mr. War- 
burton. ‘“‘The last Count of Mendoza y 
Ulistac died in my arms; in the jungles of 
Honduras,”’ he added, and paused again. 

Miss Meeker never fuily understood, 
then or thereafter, why she developed at 
this point a kind of inner panic. She found 
herself standing; Mr. Warburton too had 
arisen. 

‘*T must go now,” she said; and for some 
ridiculous reason or other held out her hand 

He took it; instead of shaking it, Amer 
ican fashion, he bowed over it almost as 

Continued on Page 63 
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CWhen  Yétor ©. 
is Overh. 


S HE biggest cost, when your motor is over- 
hauled, is your bill for labor. Install poor 

rings, and you have another labor charge to 

pay for. Put in the best. It is economy. 





“Better put in. 
the best while 
we are at it.” 






Leaky piston rings result in: Carbon accu- 
mulation; dirty spark plugs; pitted valves; 
misfiring; loss of power; smoky exhaust; 
undue vibration; motor knock. 

Leaky piston rings cause trouble for which 
other things are often blamed. Gas leaks 
through, dilutes the oil, and sometimes ruins 
the bearings. 

Avoid these troubles. Be sure you get American 
Hammered Piston Rings. They are mechani- 
cally the best. They are leakless. 

Chosen and used by thirty-six leading makers 
of passenger cars, trucks, tractors and motors. 


What a Change of Rings Did— 


A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Commercial Credit Co., Baltimore, writes 
“My touring car was not pulling well, making second gear necessary on up 
grades. A few weeks ago my chauffeur installed American Hammered Piston 
Rings. The change is remarkabie, and it now pulls like a different car 

“TI could not realize that a change in piston rings would make such a difference 


Be sure your new piston rings 


“TI am very much pleased with your rings, and am having them put in my 
new limousine.” 


come from this box 


American Hammered Piston Ring Co., Baltimore, Maryland 
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. Auto-Liate 


Starting. Lighting & Ignition 


_ 


ACH part of your car does 
| just one thing all the time— 
except the electrical system. 

It has several difficult, varying 
operations to perform with scien- 
tific precision. 


xcept for a feeling of confidence, 


OFFICE AND WORKS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys Light Divis: 


however, Auto-Lite users can 
be unconscious of all the Auto- 
Lite system must do to start their 
cars, keep them going, and light 
the way. 

All the owner ever need do is to 


press the button. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORPORATION 


on of Electric Auto- Lite Corporation; Manufacturers of Electric Light and Power Plants for Farms, etc 


Auto-Lite makes the most start- 
ing, lighting and ignition systems 
in the world, because it makes 
them dependable. 

Make sure the next car you buy 
is Auto-Lite equipped. 


DETROIT SALES OFFICE 
1507 KRESGE BLDG. 
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though he were going to kiss it like French- 
men or Spaniards in romances. 

Pleasurably embarrassed, Miss Meeker 
brought out: ‘I'd like to hear some more 
about it—some other time. Good night.” 

Arrived in her room, Miss Meeker looked 
at herself for a long time in the glass. Then 
carefully locking the door she opened the 
lowest drawer of her high dresser, and pro- 
duced the Spanish shawl, the high comb, 
the mantilla. She took off her prim correct 
net, coiled her hair high on her head, 
crowned it with the Spanish comb, draped 
over all the mantilla. Standing before the 
glass she arranged and rearranged the shawl, 
so that when she stood with one hand on 
her hip, in an attitude defiant and yet co- 
quettish, the fringe fell just to the hem of 
her skirt. Last of all she put on the 
little red high-heeled shoes. Dreamy-eyed, 
Miss Meeker went to the desk, took out 
a fresh sheet of paper, and after many 
nibblings at the end of the penholder she 
wrote: 

Oh, for a thrilling voice to say: 
“You sail for haunted lands to-day.” 


Had Mr. Warburton that morning pur- 
ued further his researches into the per- 
onal belongings and hidden character of 
Miss Alice Meeker he would have found in 
the locked upper right-hand drawer of her 
desk the proof that she habitually wrote 
poet ry. 

ui 

T’S like a piece I was reading in one of 

the magazines about this military-spy 
work they do over in Europe,” said Sop- 
worth Smith in his most persuz asive tone. 
‘Your spy don’t bring you in any dope 
that means anything right off the reel. He 
brings you a little piece of information that 
don’t mean anything at all—by itself. But 
you patch. it together with another little 
fact —and ping! You've got one big juicy 
revelation that you can use. Ain't that 
the principle?” 

“That’s the idea,” said Mr. Charles 
Warburton, turning those large dark eyes 
of his upon the third man of the group, 
known to the fringes of Wall Street, and 
ometimes to the police, as Ira J. Swift. 
Hle sat back in the corner —a small, neatly 
dressed, insignificant-looking individual 
with the expression of one not wholly per- 
suaded. As for Sopworth Smith, he was 
large, puffy, pasty. Iron-gray hair, close 
cropped, fringed the barren ridge of his 
bald head. His eyes were frog’s eyes 
bright, prominent, but expressionless. His 
mouth, by contrast, was wide, humorous, 
and when he smiled, attractive. As for 
Mr. Charles Warburton, he was as Miss 
Meeker knew him, except that those large 
dark eyes of his held now a shrewd glint, 
and his expression, so calmly mysterious, 
had sharpened. It was as though you had 
seen a turtle dove and upon looking again 
had realized that it was a hawk. 

Sopworth Smith touched the electric but- 
ton at the edge of the table; a waiter ap- 
peared at the door. ‘Three more beers,” 
he announced, raising languidly his own 
empty glass. This was the back room of 
a Columbus Avenue saloon conveniently 
placed with relation to the bar. While they 
awaited the beers there was stillness, ex- 
cept when Mr. Swift scratched a match for 
his extinguished cigar. When the waiter 
had come and gone Warburton rose and 
locked the door. Sopworth Smith refreshed 
himself with a draught which emptied 
his glass, and took up his monologue just 
where he left it off. 

“It wasn’t much of a fact at first,’’ he 
said, ‘‘but I got it myself. That night, as I 
told you, at the Wissagusett Inn, up the 
river. There I was dining with a lady 
friend, just ending up a joy-ride. And in 
comes Carlton W. Bruce, of Bruce & Son. 
Struck me as funny. It wasn’t the kind of 
place you expect Bruce to go to. He talks 
a minute to the head waiter, and goes out. 
I excuse myself and sweeten the head 
waiter with a ten. Yes, it’s Bruce. And 
he’s to dine with two other gentlemen in 
the private dining room which is on the 
passage leading to the garage. The head 
waiter don’t know who they are. I go back 
and tell lady friend I’ve got to look after 
the ear. I loaf round the garage entrance 
until I see the waiter coming. Then I man- 
age to pass just as he opens the door. 
There’s Bruce, sitting at one side of the 
table. Across from him, just as plain as if 
I'd taken his photograph, is L. W. John- 
stone, of the Paterson Internal Turbine 
Company. There’s another man in the 
room. I can’t see anything of him, before 
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the waiter closes the door, but his feet and 
legs. He's sitting back, evidently just 
listening. But he’s wearing a pair of gray 
spats with black binding all round the 
edges. 

“Now I ask you,” said Sopworth Smith, 
suddenly shifting the conversation, ‘how 
often do you see.a pair of gray spats with 
black binding? Gray—common as dirt. 
But black binding?” 

Mr. Swift, chewing his cigar, which had 
gone out again, returned no answer except 
an inquiring stab of the eye. 

‘And nothing further that night,’’ went 
on Sopworth Smith, as if in answer to this 
unspoken inquiry. ‘“‘When I tried the pas- 
sage again the head waiter informed me 
that it was closed for the evening. Some- 
body inside there “had raised my ante, I 
guess. Just so. I didn’t dare hang round 
the garage and see who came out. Some 
waiter just sticky with Bruce sweetening 
would have tipped me off to them. I'd 
taken enough risk already. I finished my 
coffee with lady friend and motored back 
to town. 

“But before I went to bed—just in case 
he should oversleep—I flashed a general 
alarm to Charles here for a pair of gray 
spats with black binding in_ internal- 
turbine circles. Those same circles are 
narrow. There's only one or two places to 
look. Charles spots those spats next morn- 
ing, steering the dogs of Lucien D. Crowe, 
of the Crowe Internal Turbine Company, 
into his New York branch office. Proof 
was pretty complete.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Swift, shifting his 
cigar again. His expression might have 
indicated that he saw the point, but was 
waiting for his interlocutor to state it for 
himself. 

“Well. Crowe coming on from Cleveland 
for the first time in two years—a pair of 
singular and unique gaiters like Crowe's 
conferring in a rear room away off in the 
country with Johnstone of Paterson Tur- 
bines—the only other factor in the internal 
turbine situation that’s worth a damn— 
and Carlton W. Bruce who finances things; 
wouldn’t that suggest to your nostrils the 
sweet haunting scent of a merger? ! 
hustled round educating myself on internal 
turbines. The Crowe company has most of 
the patents. They’re a close corporation 
stock practically all in the family. You 
couldn't buy a block of it once in ten years. 
The Paterson company makes a kind of 
imitation. It won't stack for a minute. 
But they’ve got the salesmanship. They 
cinched the Allies for big contracts at the 
very start. And Paterson Turbines is on 
the market. This war’s going on for Lord 
knows how long. Bruce & Son are banking 
on that. Europe’s got to come to us:for 
internal turbines. The Crowe company 
and the Paterson company will have all the 
internal turbines there are. What is more 
natural and reasonable than a merger, with 
Bruce & Son financing the whole show? 
And here’s the point of my remarks 
whether it stays the Paterson company or 
whether it’s a new company, what's going 
to happen to Paterson stock, now hanging 
sullenly at about 26? Say, what happened 
to International Mercantile Marine? Way 
up!” Sopworth Smith waved toward the 
ceiling a gross hand. 

““And I pieced together some other little 
facts,’ he went on. ‘‘ Rather, Charles here 
and I did. F’r instance—somebody'd been 
gumshoeing round buying up Paterson 
Turbine at private sale, so’s not to disturb 
the market. And that somebody went up 
a trail leading straight into the gilded 
offices of Bruce & Son. And there you are.” 

He paused. His air showed that it was 
time for the silent Mr. Swift to express him- 
self. He did. Removing the unlighted 
cigar from be tween his stubby teeth he re- 
marked: “If — 

“If what?” asked Sopworth Smith after 
a pause, to see whether the taciturn Mr. 
Swift were going to follow this conjunction 
with more explicit speech. 

“If it don’t fall through,” said Mr. 
Swift. ‘‘Because they’re flirting with a 
deal is no sign they're going on with the 
deal.” 

“That's it. 


That's exactly it,’’ replied 
Sopworth Smith. ‘‘ We know all we want to 
know except ‘if’ and ‘when.’ That ‘when’ 
ain’t so important after all, but it helps a 
lot, especially if we're playing margins. 
But ‘if’ is what we’ve got to know. Sup- 
pose I tell you that I expected to know 
positively and absolutely and from inside 
Bruce & Son—within twenty-four hours, 
too? Suppose we've got a pipe line that 
will give us the one tiny fact we want—just 
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the one little fact which means nothing by 
itself, but with the other facts 

“What's your pipe line?” 
terrupted Mr. Swift. 

Here Warburton broke for the first time 
into the monologue of his partner. His 
tone was not exactly that in which, for a 
fortnight now, he had been addressing the 
fascinated Miss Meeker. The suggestion 
of a caress was gone from his voice; it rang 
steely 

“Wouldn't we be damned fools and then 
some,” he asked, “to split on that? We 
want out of you money -mazuma 
dough —kale—-shekels. Do you suppose 
we'd let anybody else in if we had the 
money to swing this game? I can raise 
four thousand and Soppy here can scare up 
six. What's that in a game of this size? 
Chicken feed! Suppose we tell you in ad- 
vance what we know ~— is anything to pre- 
vent you from going out to-morrow morn- 
ing and buying Paterson Turbines on your 
own, and maybe spoiling it for our little 
game?” 

Mr. Swift removed his cigar again and 
his mouth set like a trap. Sopworth Smith, 
more tactful than his new partner, leaped 
into the breach. 

“What Charles means to say,”’ he put in, 
breaking out that engaging smile whic h so 
lightened his heavy face, “is that we're all 
business men talking things over together, 
and business ain't done that way. We want 


suddenly in- 


your backing for all you can raise —a 
hundred thou’ ain’t too much; the more 
the better. We put in all we've got. And 


we split thirty-three and a third apiece 
Your investment will be chicken feed 
beside * Sopworth Smith's fat hand 
made a greedy clutch at the air. 
“You're guarded all right,” 
Swift. “But how about me? 
know this ain't some fairy tale? 
“Because,” said Sopworth Smith, “the 
day you put in your money we put in ours 
my six thousand, Charles’ four. You know 
us. Is it likely we'd be coughing up so 
much as that —all we have—to color a little 
fairy tale? If we played alone we could 
win on a piker's scale. We want to win big. 
That's where you come in,” 
Mr. Swift took the leisure 


Mr. 
do I 


said 
How 


9" 


for another 


attempt to light his cigar before he spoke 
again. 
“‘When did you say you'd know—to- 


morrow?” he asked. 

The fat form of Sopworth Smith relaxed 
against the back of his chair; and War- 
burton in spite of himself gave one quick 
indrawn breath. 

At the end of half an hour spent in dis- 
cussing and completing certain plans in 
connection with the strictly business side 
of their enterprise Mr. Swift abruptly rose 
and as abruptly withdrew. 

“It’s understood,” he said. ‘You say 
you'll plant the touch-off to-morrow morn- 
ing and expect to know by night. Phone 
me in the morning if it looks good. I want 
to get ready.” 

‘Sure, I'll phone first thing,” 
burton. 

As Swift withdrew he rose, locked the 
door, and turned to face his partner, who 
was regarding him with a smile of roguish 
amusement. 

“She's ripe, 
worth Smith. 

“Sure she is,” replied Mr. Warburton a 
little sullenly; and then: ‘Next time you 
put me to tap a pipe line, for the love of 
Mike give me an easy one. I've qualified 
to write movie scenarios these last two 
weeks.” 

“You're the bold boy adventurer of the 
Spanish Main, ain’t you?” inquired Sop- 
worth Smith. 

“I’m a Central American revolutionist 
and gun rurner—always in a good cause 
get that,”’ replied Warburton; and now a 
faint smile illuminated his poetic counte- 
nance, 

“I'm also a big-game hunter and a whirl 
at exploring Labrador and the Amazon. 
It’s kept me busy reading up in the public 
library,” he added with another flash of 
resentment. 

“And I suppose our brown-eyed boy 
with the raven hair has got little Hortense 
the beautiful stenographer going?" in- 
quired Sopworth Smith, flashing another 
roguish smile. 

Like many men who make their living 
and have their being on the borderland be- 
tween respectability and outright crime, 
Sopworth Smith possessed a_ perverted 
sense of humor. His operations figured in 
his mind as gigantic and rich practical 
jokes rather than as roads to fortune. 


shid War- 


all right?" inquired Sop- 
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" replied Warburton. 
“ Kind of 


“Yes, I suppose so, 
His expression grew sullen again. 
a shame,” he said. 

“Well,” said Sopworth Smith, “if you 
feel you wrong Hortense, the beautiful 
stenographer, there's no law to prevent you 
from splitting with her when the touch-off 
comes. Twenty thou’ or so ought to con 
sole her maiden conscience—even if she 
loses her job. And when this deal comes 
off you can spare twenty thousand simo- 
leons and then some.” 

Warburton returned no 
Smith prod led him again 

“You're the woman expert of this com- 
bination,” he said; ‘I do the thinking part 
Ira Swift puts up the kale, and you charm 
and win the female heart by the power of 
the human voice and eye. That's why I let 
you in--fully—when I figured that this 
confidential librarian was the real pipe line 
into Bruce & Son. As a woman expert 
you're a better judge than 1. But are you 
dead sure that the bridge between your 
little romance and the touch-off is convine- 
ing enough?” 

**T wouldn't be for a man,” 
burton, “but with a woman —I 
done any raw work yet. I let her tell 
me she worked for Bruce & Son. When 
she said that | pulled a kind of a start and 
changed my manner She's no talker, but 
of course her curiosity was up. It was two 
days before she asked me why I acted so 
about her firm. Then | let her work it out 


answer; and 


replied War- 
haven't 


of me. I spun at the start a fairy tale 
about a Count of Mendoza y Ulistae who 
died in my arms; you remember —I bor- 
rowed this ring for that. The count died 
of fever in the tropic swamps after I kid 
naped him from prison. I was rescued on 
the coast by an American banana tramp 
But his friend and my friend, the British 
soldier of fortune, Captain Sir Henry 


Verne-Travis, is still in jail incommunicado 
The cruel dictator won't shoot him because 
he hopes to get from him the secret of the 
lost copper mines. But I have sworn that 
I'll free him.” 

Warburton ran down here 
that he scarcely loved his art. 

‘Machine's rested —second reel!" s 
Sopworth Smith 

“And Bruce & Son have been flirting 
with a proposal to back a revolution,” said 
Warburton. “They're after the copper 


It was plain 


miled 


mines, copper being valuable in these war 
times. They're combined with certain 
interests in the Middle West. The deal, if 


it’s on at «11, is concealed under the appear 
ance of «. other big deal. Everybody has 
to move carefully because the State Depart 
ment is a bear just now on foreign com 


plications. Nobody dreams the Middle 
Western people have any interest in 
Central America or copper.” Here he 


paused again. ‘‘Maybe you don't think 


this took a lot of brain work,”’ he said 


“Let the boy Griffiths proceed,” said 
Sopworth Smith, smiling humorously 
“I didn’t point out the inference right 


away,” said Warburton; “I just gave her 
time to think it over. Then gradually I let 
it come out that if the revolution came ofl 
I'd offer my sword, of course. And if it 
didn’t, I let her know, | was committed to 
go down myself and try to pull it off with a 
few faithful followers, as | did the rescue of 
the count. I got it into her mind that I'd 
probably die in the attempt —one of those 
forlorn-hope propositions. Then [ let that 
sizzle. Of course this is all mixed up with 
taking her to dinner in the Hotel of the 
Two Americas, where the Spigotty bunch 
holds out, and spinning fairy tales that I'd 
cooked up during the day about the people 
who passed. That and other stuff.” 

“Yes,” said Sopworth Smith, looking 
genially roguish; ‘“‘other stuff. Well 
saw it in a movie I'd go out saying, ‘How 
credulous is the dear public.’ But I sup 
pose it’s different with a woman, especially 
when it’s put to her by a dark-eyed laddie 
with the raven along with other 
stuff.” 

Warburton stirred uneasily in his chair 
and a flush underran his pale countenance 

“Cut out that line of talk!” he said 
somewhat savagely. 

Even in those who live by indecencie 
certain decencies linger. Warburton, mas 
ter of devious and conscienceless ways with 
women, still disliked to appear to play the 
coxcomb 

“Last Friday night, as I told you, she 
opened up. She’s a still party, and when 
she talks it means something. She asked 
if those Middle Western people were the 
Crowes of Cleveland. I said I didn’t know 

Continued on Page 65 
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Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 


Devices that make travel safe 
on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to _pro- 
tect human life, are typical of the 
nature and quality of Acco products. 


The workers who make up the 
Acco family know they are doing 
more than making commodities 
merely to be sold. 

They know that it is their work 
that holds millions of motor cars 
and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to ride safely at anchor, 
whether in harbor or helpless on a 
lee shore. 

It is their work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railroad trains. 


“ACCO FAMILY” - 


This gives the work of the Acco 
family honorable and distinctive 
responsibility which is reflected in 
every link of every Acco product — 
“From Plumbers’ Safety Chain to 
Ships’ Anchor Chain.” 


In the Acco family loyalty to the 
work itself is rated above everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job 1S directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 


a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 


typewriter. 


The honor of the Acco vg is 
in the hands of each member of it, 
even to the youngest worker. 


These are the reasons why it is 
ossible to say not only that ‘Every 
Weed is Guaranteed” but that 
every link in every chain made b 
the American Chain Company will 
hold for the purpose eet 




















The big ACCO Line includes chains for every purpose—from Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., U.S.A. 
In Canada- Dominion Chain Co.. Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


2AND CENTRAL TERMINAL , NEW YORK CITY 


GENE 
TRICT ALES OFFICE BOSTON, C? AGO, PHILADELPHIA, PI ¢ TSBURGH, PORTLAND,ORE.,SAN FRANCISCO 


ry. LARGEST CHAIN MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD } 
All Styles, Sizes and Finishes 
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Next night I told her I'd followed that clew 
and thought it was—pretty sure it was. 
And she said she thought there were some 
Eastern people in it. She pulled back after 


that—seemed to see for a minute just what 
she was doing. I think we came as near 


falling down on our faces then as at any 
time. I pulled back too— never mentioned 
the proposition again until last night. Then 
I let it out that some of our comrades had 
got disgusted with waiting for a revolution 
and had chartered a boat at New Orleans to 
make the attempt. They had telegraphed 
me to come along. I couldn’t desert them. 
If they insisted on going I had to go—to my 
death against a white wall probably. The 
only way to prevent them from going—she 
suggested that herself—was to be able to 


promise them that the revolution was 
going through. Just before I left her last 
night came the snapper; that’s why I 


phoned you to go ahead and do business 
with Ira Swift. She said she might be able 
to tell me whether whatever Bruce & Son 
i Crowe and the 


were arranging with 
Eastern people was a go or a flivver. I said 


no, I couldn’t let her do so much for me. 
That was the best play.” 

“Yes,” said Sopworth Smith, very 
heavy and se rious now, “‘I suppose it was. 
¥ ou know.’ 

‘“*But to-night,” said Warburton, “acci- 
dent barred, I’m going to yield gracefully. 
She'll start in the morning primed to find 
out.” 

“Only one question,” 
Smith: ‘Can she?” 

“I’m ready to bet my four thousand 
with you, even, that she can,” said War- 
burton, ‘“‘now she’s on the right track. 
There'll be little things round that office 
in her position—that will tip it off abso- 


said Sopworth 


lutely. Maybe not first off. Maybe not 
by to-morrow night. But in a day or 
so. She's still. She watches. I'll see her in 


the morning and make sure she’s steady.” 
“* After that,”’ concluded Sopworth Smith, 
“get me on the wire—me, not Ira Swift 
as soon as the Lord lets you. In case you 
make the touch-off to-morrow night a day’s 
none too much for Ira to get everything 
ready.” 
“I wish this job were over, 
burton. 
‘And you drinking champagne instead 
of bee sr,” supplied Sopworth Smith. 
““Yes,”’ replied Warburton; but his tone 
suggested that he did not mean what his 
partner meant. 


" said War- 


Iv 
™ ITTLE mooniiower,” said Charles 
Warburton, bending low over the 


hand of Alice Meeker; ‘‘little moonflower, 
it is not for myself that I thank you. I 
matter little. It is on behalf of a very 
gallant English gentleman and of an op- 
cael people.” 

They stocd now in the dimly lighted 
third-story hallway of the boarding house, 
after a long evening in the parlor. “Little 
moonflower” was the private particular 
name he had been using to her for a week 
now. It was, he said, because she resem- 
bled the moonflower of the tropic jungle, so 
delicate in coloring, so frail, so mysterious. 
This was part of that other stuff to which 
Sopworth Smith had referred. 

Miss Meeker gently disengage od her hand, 
which he had retained too long. 

“‘Oh, that’s all right,” was all she said; 
but her expression and voice, as these 
words dropped from her lips, held all the 
cadences ofa love song. 

‘Good night,” he said softly, and turned 
away; but as she laid her hand on her door- 
knob he called again: ‘Little moon- 
flower!” 

“Yes!” she managed. to bring ut, 
the blood was beating in her throat. 

He stood in shadow by his own door; she 
could feel his eyes, though she could not 
see them. 

“There are some things of which a man 
may not speak—a man of honor—before he 
goes to battle. When the battle is done 
Good night, little moonflower.” 

His door opened, closed, he was gone, 
Miss Meeker stood immobile for a moment 
before, with a kind of jerk in her move- 
ment, she opened her own door. 

With the door locked she did not as 
usual turn on the electric lights. Groping 
her wav to the couch under her window she 
sat for a long time looking out on to Madi- 
son Avenue, bathed in moonlight. That 
was what he meant all the time! How 
could she ever have doubted? How deli- 
cately he had put it! ‘‘When the battle is 
done”’—she closed her eyes and let ecstatic 
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visions float vaguely through her mind. 
She and Warburton drifting down an en- 
chanted river in the tropics under the 
moonflowers —his deep, thrilling, caressing 
voice calling her his own little moonflower. 
She and Warburton the Liberator enter- 
tained in the palace of the rightful Presidente, 
with the guitars strumming outside and 
glimpses of old lace and mantillas and tiny 
hands in the mysterious shadows of the bai- 
conies. And Colonel Sir Henry Verne- 
Travis—they twoentertained at the country 
seat of the Verne-Travises in England, with 
all his highborn family graciously thanking 
Charles and her. And long rambles through 
enchanted Spain, and 

Nevertheless while Alice Meeker the 
moonflower, the slave of romance, indulged 
her vague visions another Alice Meeker was 
meditating. The still small voice of the per- 
fect secretary, trained for ten years in the 
ethics of silene e, broke now and then into 
these meditations. Once, indeed, it grew so 
insistent that the two Alice Meekers argued 
for a moment. 

“ke isn’t bein 
secretary. ‘“‘Anc 


” 


done,” said the perfect 
you've done it already 


when you told him that Bruce & Son were | 


in negotiation with the Crowes.” 

“But,” said the romanticist, ‘‘it won’t 
hurt the firm the least little bit. It’s a very 
unusual situation. It won't hurt the firm 
at all, and it may save a life—his life.’ 

And when Alice Meeker the moonflower 
mentioned his life Alice Meeker the busi- 
ness woman faded away as though exor- 
cised—faded away in a vision of a tropic 
river, 

Yet when, brought to reality by the chill 
of the midnight air, Miss Meeker went to 
bed she failed for the first time in many 
years to say her prayers. 

She did not sleep for hours; and as she 
lay awake the perfect secretary, now re- 
duced to her proper place in the scheme of 
things, helped her to review the past and to 
plan the morrow, For several days her fine 
feminine senses had been perceiving about 
the office that atmosphere which always 
preceded a big deal. Bruce Senior, whose 
office hours in regular times ran as steadily 
as a clock, left and reappeared irregularly. 
From blandly businesslike he became a 
little brusque and irritable. He talked 
cryptic messages over the telephone. Once, 
a week before, as she entered his room re- 
sponsive to the bell she had found him 
telephoning. ‘‘Those Crowes are like all 
Cleveland people,” he was saying. Then he 
had caught sight of her, had seemed an- 
noyed, had explained that his ringing was 
a mistake, had waited with the receiver at 
his ear until she left the room. 


That was how she knew, and had been | 


Mr. Warburton 
that Bruce & 


able to tell Charles—not 
now, but forever Charles 


Son were doing business with the Crowes. | 


She had heard Mr. Neill say But 


even at this stage of the game she refused | 


to entertain a mental picture of Mr. Neill, 
with his dog’s eyes looking wistfully at her 
when they passed in a corridor, with his 
occasional hints that he wanted to go to 
the theater—Mr. Neill sunken in mere 
bookkeeping and figures; and a widower! 
She put him impatiently out of her mind, 
faithful dog's eyes and all 

Finally, only yesterday, Bruce Senior 
had given her the carbon of a letter, typed 


by Carson, his fishlike man secretary, for his | 


very private file which was locked in the 
safe with the other archives of the firm. 
Bruce Senior had curious ways in some re- 
spects. Often, instead of telephoning in 
cryptics concerning supremely important 
things or of seeing people personally, he put 
them in a letter— but in a manner as cryptic 
as that of his conversations over the pri- 
vate Wall Street exchange telephone. These 
letters he dispatched by messenger 
usually Carson himself. Then, doubtless by 
way of memorandum, he had the copy 
put away in his private file. 
returned to her own room she had glanced 
down at the sheet of flimsy paper, and the 
cryptic reference which could mean only 
“Crowe” jumped out at her. She had 
filed it away without glancing at it again. 
Why, she did not perfectly understand at 
the time. Now she knew. She 
waiting for Charles to say, ‘“‘When 
battle is done.” 

Here Alice Meeker the perfect secretary 
came for a moment to full life. 

“So that was your price?” she inquired 
sarcastically, coldly. 

“Oh, dry up!” replied curtly, unroman- 
tically, the romantic part of Alice Meeker. 


the 


When she | 


had been | 


That letter, she felt sure, would furnish | 


the key to everything. To-morrow —no, 
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already to-day —she would look. It must 
be favorable—she could entertain no other 
thought. Then he would go away, with 
the angels guarding him. There would be 
letters—ah, he must write such letters 
from camp and field; then some day the 
news that a revolution had succeeded; 
then—‘‘when the battle is done.”’ Lapped 
on a tropic river under the moonflowers she 
fell asleep. 

Miss Meeker waking by habit at her 
regular hour found herself fixed in her re- 
solve. As usual she appeared for breakfast 
at half past eight. Sometimes Mr. War- 
burton came to breakfast before she left; 
generally he did not. He seemed to have a 
tendency, which for Miss Meeker was part 
of his romantic charm, toward late hours. 
But this morning, just as she was finish- 
ing her second cup of coffee, he appeared 
between the bead porti@res at the door- 
way, sending over her whole being a warm 
wave. Back of him—oh, horrors!—was old 
Mrs. Updegraff. There would be no real 
conversation that morning. 

Nor was there. Mr. Warburton spoke 
pleasantly of the weather and of the news 
from the Western Front, with Mrs. Upde- 
graff continually breaking in. Miss Meeker 
rose to go; Mr. Warburton rose also; they 
looked squarely into each other’s eyes. 
Miss Meeker gave a slight assenting nod; 
it was the only signal she could flash him, 
but he understood. A light of gratitude 
crossed his features, and with one hand he 
made a little outward graceful gesture, in- 
finitely caressing. At the bead portiéres 
she looked back. His dark haunting eyes 
were upon her. His lips curled in a slow 
smile which seemed to say: ‘‘When the 
battle is done.”’ 

As she left the house Mr. Warburton 
strolled casually to the front window and 
watched her go down the street. Then 
without finishing his breakfast he hurried 
upstairs to the third floor. 

Miss Meeker had almost reached the 
entrance to the Subway before the world of 
everyday reality flowed back into her con- 
sciousness, bringing with it memory of an 
engagement. After office hours that day 
she was to go to the dressmaker for a short 
last fitting. She stopped by the Subway 
entrance, considering. On this day of all 
days she did not want to bother with dress- 
makers. To use the office telephone for 
private business was not exactly against 
the rules, but at least against the traditions 
of Bruce & Son. She had better telephone 
now. Though she usually appeared at the 
office, with the rest of the force, at half 
past nine, it never really mattered; Bruce 
themselves never came until ten. 
She glanced over at the corner drug store; it 
was crowded. The simplest thing was to 
return to the boarding house. To fail in an 
engagement was against the whole habit of 
Miss Meeker. 

So she hurried back, opened the front 
door with her own key, and scurried to that 
recess back of the stairs where stood the 
house telephone. There was an extension 
instrument up in the back hall of the third 
floor. That extension was the nuisance 
of telephoning from this boarding house. 
People were always on the line when you 
wanted to use it. Miss Meeker as she put 
the receiver to her ear vaguely wondered 
if it might be free. No—as usual. A 
quick metallic girl’s voice was saying: 
“Which Mr. Smith?” 

There was a pause, during which Miss 
Meeker was about to hang up the receiver. 
But the answer came first; and the voice 
arrested her, as it always had. Warburton 
was speaking. She recognized that voice 
before she took in what he was saying: 
“The boss.”” -A pause, then low, and as 
though his mouth were tight up to the 
receiver: “‘Sopworth.” 

By all rules of her personal ethics Miss 
Meeker should at this point have hung up 
the receiver. The pleasure of hearing that 
voice, bathing her as ever in a warm glow, 


| was the thing which held her. Then another 


| voice, rather throaty, answered. ‘‘ Yes?” 





| it’s all right so far. 


“This is Charles,” said Warburton. His 
voice was different, somehow, as he asked: 
“The boss?” 

“Yes. Shoot.” 

“The package is ready to deliver. 
ean go ahead.” 

The voice at 


Ira 


the other end gave a 


| throaty chuckle. 


“Hortense the beautiful stenographer all 
ready to come through?” 
“Cut that out over the telephone. Yes, 
Probably know abso- 
lutely sure by the time I told you yester- 
day.” 
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“Then get down here quick—lIra and I 
may want you by the time the market 
opens.” 

“Why? To-morrow —— 

“Careful about the phone yourself. Get 
down here’’—at this point the voice gave 
one of its throaty chuckles—‘‘you dark- 
eyed rogue with the ladies. We’ve got some 
preliminaries.” 

“All right. Good-by.” 

“*Good-by.” 


Miss Meeker, frozen, held the receiver 
to her ear for a moment after a metallic 
click informed her that the extension had 
been hung up. Then with a start she her- 
self hung up and fairly ran through the 
front door and into the street. Ata Resale 
pace she went back over that same route 
to the Subway which she had trodden so 
happily but a quarter of an hour before 
In that quarter of an hour her face had 
aged by years. ‘Hortense the beautiful 
stenographer’’—he had talked to another 
man about their love. And the other man 
was mocking! ‘‘ You dark-eyed rogue with 
the ladies.”” Then that reference to the 
market, and those other references in the 
same low tones and cryptic phrases she 
heard about the office of Bruce & Son when 
a deal was afoot. Why - 

At this moment Alice Meeker the perfect 
secretary came to the fore and took com- 
mand. Word by word she reviewed this 
telephone conversation, matched it with 
the events of the past fortnight at home and 
in the office. And just as she put her foot 
on the top step of the Subway stairs the 
final and most terribly convincing fact of 
all struck her consciousness, so that she 
staggered and a man stranger caught her 
elbow to keep her from falling. She 
thanked him with lips that scarcely moved 
It was that little recall to reality, she felt 
afterward, which kept her from fainting 
on the spot. 

“Mr. Smith—Sopworth”’—why, Sop- 
worth Smith! On the confidential list 
where the firm catalogued the shady char- 
acters of the fringes of Wall Street she had 
noticed often that peculiar name. Some- 
how she was on a Subway train now, 
wedged tight in standing humanity, clinging 
toastrap. She was grateful for that. When- 
ever one of those black surges overtook 
her she could dig her finger tips into the 
strap. But before she reached the Wall 
Street station she understood everything. 

As Miss Meeker seeking sanctuary hur- 
ried down the corridor which led to her own 
room in the offices of Bruce & Son she en- 
countered face to face none other than Mr. 
Neill. She saw his dog’s eyes as they 
rested on her face change from merely ap- 
pealing and devoted to gravely concerned. 
Of all persons in that moment she least 
wanted to see Mr. Neill. When ten minutes 
later he entered her office and stood before 
her desk she felt that a just heaven was 
sparing her nothing. 

“I didn’t know but you’d like — 
began Mr. Neill. 

“No, thank you,” responded Miss Meeker 
dully. 

But he did not go away; he still regarded 
her with his look of concern. 

“Unhappy?” he asked. 

In her present situation Miss Meeker 
should have tossed off a light laugh and 
protested that she was never less unhappy 
in her life. It was what she wanted to do; 
and it was precisely what she could not do. 
For the moment it seemed to her that the 
sober, honest, grizzled face of Mr. Neill 
looking on her with an expression of dee; 
concern, was the only true thing in a false 
world, in which she was the thing most 
false. 

And her lips said, against her will 
‘Very.” 

“Can I help?” 

Miss Meeker only shook her head slowly 
ravely. Her hand went up; she made a 
little quick outward gesture. He under- 
stood, as always. He backed to the door, 
his eyes still on her; he disappeared. 

It was, fortunately, a quiet day for Miss 
Meeker. All that morning she received no 
summons to the private office of Bruce 
Senior. She made pretense of working on 
her revised card catalogue; but for whole 
minutes she sat, a card poised in her hand, 
staring at the glass door. Sometimes she 
flushed red; sometimes she bit her lips as 
though to keep back the tears. Luncheon 
time came. Usually at half past twelve 
she went out, locking her door behind her. 
To-day at that appointed hour she merely 
locked the door from within. Then she 

(Concluded on Page 69) 
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(Concluded from Page 66) 
opened the vault, took out Bruce Senior’s 
private confidential file, inspected the top- 
most sheet of all. It was a carbon copy of 
a letter addressed to the firm’s lawyers. 


“Go ahead,” it read; ‘‘we want the pa- 
pers at once. See the attorneys for the 
black bird from the Great Lakes and the 
people from over the river and find exactly 
how they want it put. They have their 
instructions. Then see me. Let me im- 
press upon you again that this thing must 
be got on paper as soon as possible. 

“Yours as ever. 


Miss Meeker relocked the vault and re- 
turned to her desk. For five minutes she 
sat dull-eyed, her brows knit in thought. 
Then she swung outwara the shelf which 
held her typewriter, arranged a sheet of 
plain paper over a carbon and a sheet of 
copying flimsy. With long pauses here and 
there between words she wrote: 


“L. W. JOHNSTONE, 

“Paterson Internal Turbine Co., 

“Paterson, N. J. Personal 

“Dear Mr. Johnstone: I’m sorry too. 
Those black birds from the West never did 
see this thing in the right way. Perhaps 
we can do business later, but we must let 
the matter rest for the present. We might 
get together next week and talk things over. 
Please let me know if this is convenient. 

“Yours very truly, 
C. W. B.—J. C.” 


Having finished this very creditable imi- 
tation of the literary style which Bruce 
Senior employed in his business letters Miss 
Meeker tweaked the finished product out 
of the machine. The fair copy she tore into 
a hundred pieces. After a minute of con- 
sideration, during which she swept the 
office with her eyes, she opened her some- 
what worn hand bag, found a hole in the 
lining, enlarged it a trifle with her fingers, 
and stuffed in the last scrap of paper. On 
an afterthought she crumpled the carbon 
into a little black ball and packed that also 
into this hiding place. But the flimsy copy 
she folded carefully and thrust into the 
bosom of her dress. She restored to the 
private file the flimsy of the genuine Bruce 
letter. Then for five minutes she indulged 
in the luxury of quiet tears. 

Better controlled after that, she washed 
her face at her own private basin, applied 
powder, finally unlocked and opened the 
door. For the rest of that afternoon, 
which happened, like the morning, to be 
quiet, the office force passing down the 
corridor merely saw Miss Meeker quietly 
running over file cards. 

Mr. Neill passed twice; both times he 
slowed down in his walk and regarded her 
with that same quiet concern. She did not 
look up. 

At five o’clock she left the office and took 
the Subway uptown; but she did not at 
once go home. From Fifth Avenue to the 
river she ranged the streets until nearly 
seven; then with a pace now reluctant, 
now hurried, she approached the boarding 
house. She glanced into the dining room. 
He was not there as yet. She found a seat 
in the hall and waited. 

Presently she saw him cross the landing 
above, and contrived to meet him on the 
stairs. His dark eyes fixed themselves 
upon her; his sad tender smile played over 
his lips. 

“Little moonflower!”’ 

Miss Meeker somehow 
face. 

“T want to see you alone,” she said; and 
she managed to say it with no betray al in 
her voice. “Perhaps the hall 

His dark eyes searching her he bowed, 
let her precede him. In the space between 
their rooms they stood alone. 


he said, 
controlled her 
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“I’m sorry,” she began, with a feeling | 
that she had never said anything less sin- 
cere in her life. ‘‘I think this explains it.’ 
She reached into her bag, to which, just | 
before she entered the house, she had trans- | 
ferred the sheet of flimsy. “It’s a copy 
of Mr. Bruce’s letter in—in that matter | 
of revolution. I must have it back,” she 
added. His fingers shook slightly when he 
took it from her hand. Once as he read it 
slowly he caught his breath, then recovered 
himself. He read it again. 

“IT must have it back,” repeated Miss 
Meeker. 

As if in a daze he handed it over. Then 
he seemed to realize the necessity of keep- 
ing up the impersonation. 

“Well, little moonflower, I must venture 
alone,” he said. 

But his tone was flat. 
herself losing all control. 
repeated her hypocrisy. 

“I’m very sorry. 
come to dinner to-night—a headache.” 

She turned to her own door. He made 
no attempt to stop her. He was looking 
down, tracing a pattern with one toe. She 
heard him enter his own room; heard him 
a moment later return to the hall, go down 
the stairs. In the half light she tore up the 
flimsy and stuffed it into the lining of her 
bag. Then she threw herself face down on 
the bed. 


Miss Meeker felt 
Nevertheless she 


I think I won't 


Vv 
R. NEILL’S self-imposed rule against 
personal relations in the office had 
flown to the winds. The next morning at 
half past ten he put down his pen with a 
little gesture as of complete surrender, went 
to Miss Meeker’s door, knocked, entered. 
She regarded him gravely across the desk. 

“Better?” asked Mr. Neill. 

“A little.” 

They spoke for a few seconds with their 
eyes alone. 

“Want to go to see The Hard Case 
Tuesday night?” he asked. 

Miss Meeker cast down her eyes. 

‘Want to go?” he repeated. 

“T don’t know—that it’s right—for me 
to go—until I tell you everything,” said 
Miss Meeker. 

“You never need to tell me anything 
you are enough,” said Mr. Neill. 

He had come round the desk by now; he | 
stood at her side. Slowly, then with in- 
creasing speed she rose, held out both her 
hands. As he reached out to take them she 
faded against his breast. 


That morning—it was the day before 
the phenomenal historic jump of Paterson 
Turbine—Bruce & Son, their collective 
good humor entirely restored, sat in the 
private office and talked not on business 
but on the new place at Garden City. 

In a small and dingy office not a stone’s 
throw away Mr. Sopworth Smith, unsmil- 
ing now, was using all his vocabulary to 
express his disgust with all forms of life, 
and especially that lowest form, Mr. 
Charles Warburton. Sopworth Smith did 
not know, was never to know that he owed 
the collapse of his scheme to Mr. War- 
burton’s carelessness about choosing tele- 
phones. It was merely that he must take 
it out on someone, and Mr. Warburton was 
nearest at hand. 

In a larger but equally dingy office over 
by the river Mr. Ira J. Swift had chewed 
up three unlighted cigars as he wondered 
who had double-crossed him. 

And just two partitions away from Mr. 
Bruce, Mr. Neill, who abominated above 
all things personal relations in the office, 
was smoothing back, with fingers that had 
yearned for many a year, the chestnut hair 
of Alice Meeker. You never lay down a 


rule for yourself but that life steps up 
sometime and calls you. 
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A guarantee of 
responsibility to you 


GOOD many things you buy carry their own 
evidence of quality — but in selecting luggage 
you must go deeper than surface values. 


The greatest part of luggage value lies inside 
where you cannot see it. ‘This is so true that many 
a dealer himself cannot always tell what a piece of 
will wear 


luggage is actually worth, or how it 


judging only by its appearance. 


Both you and he must depend upon the Aonest 
purpose of the manufacturer. And it is this honest 
purpose that makes the Belber name so well worth 
finding. ‘This means dollar for dollar value in the 


luggage you buy ° 


giving you this 
has a wonderful selection of tine Bags, Suit 
Kit Bags, Wardrobe ‘Trunks, Steamer and 
See’ Trunks, all bearing the Belber name. 


The dealer who is interested 
value 
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This House of Belber is built on the bedrock of 
user. Nearly thirty 
fine luegage in the 


responsibility to the /uggage 
vears old — the /argest makers of 


world - 


The choice of sty 
guarantees the gua/ity. 


and growing faster today than ever. 


is yours—the Belber name 


COMPANY 


TRUNK AND BAG 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ghtly belled at the in- 
for the past fifLeen 

It ilways sent 
fresh and new, but it is 


pparently the same 
iit That is because 
Hoover realized years 


yo how much time a 
man loses fiddling with 
clothe Forthwith he 
left with his tailor a 
permanent order for one 
of those blue suits and 
for equally standard 
dress and dinner clothes 
He laid similar orders 
with shirt maker and 
shoe dealer; just so, he 
standardized under- 
clothes and accessories 
During this roving 
period he kept rooms in 
Shanghai, New York, 
Melbourne and San 
Francisco In each of 
these he installed a set 
of his standardized 
clothes. Théreafter, 
whenever he arrived, all 
travel stained from 
teamer or Pullman, a 
fresh outfit of clothing 
was awaiting him. So 
he abated a nuisance 
which bothers every 
man who has outgrown 
his youthful vanities 

In 1908 he left the old 
firm and went on his 
own. It is well to re 
view here two typical 
Hoover jobs, both. of 
which he began when he 
had that connection. I 
pick them from many, 
as the ones which his 
associates in the city 
eem most to admire In 1905 or there- 
abouts he turned his attention to the 
tailings of the old Australian lead-and 
silver mines. Accumulated in great dumps 
during a quarter of a century these tailings 
contained valuable quantities of the two 
metals. But, to speak untechnically, they 
were tied up, strangled, with zine 

Hoover maintained that the metal was 
there in paying quantities and that some 
method could be found to extract it All 
Australia maintained that every method had 
heen tried. Hoover nevertheless kept faith 
in his idea. On the strength of his reputa 
tion he raised a company to buy the largest 





of these dumps. For three years his chem 
ists and technicians experimented; for three 
years he held stockholders inline. Finally, 


between Hoover and his chemists, they 
ved the problem completely. That refuse 
became immediately and immensely \ 
able. The discovery put new life into a 
whole worked-out district of Austr: 
remade the Broken Hill digging 


Adventures in Burma 


So, many years ago, he was attracted by 
a certain situation in Burma. On the fringe 
«f a hill, and in the bottom of the river 
which bordered it, were old Chinese work 
ings which had dealt with lead and silver 
outcroppings. How anciently the Chinese 
worked these mines no one knows. They 
must have been abandoned as finished some 
fifty or seventy-five years ago. Hoover, 
looking into the geology of the proposi- 
tion, made up his mind that these outcrop 
pings meant a very large and rich ore body 
oraew here in that hill. Again he found his 
company, held it in line. There were in- 
numerable troubles, they tell me in the 
City. Stockholders and directors had little 
faith. For a time, too, he was held to a sys- 
tem of exploration that did not agree with 
his own best judgment. Finally his ideas 
prevailed. The company had spent great 
ums without return when, somewhere 
about 1912, Hoover's exploration showed 
that he had been perfectly right Under 
that hill was a submerged mountain of lead 
ore so rich that part of it was practically 
pure lead and silver. It lay awkwardly; to 
get out the ore they must drive a long tun- 
nel. That was completed in 1914. To-day 
this particular company is called by some 
the 


the soundest mining proposition ir 


City; and certain men who fought Hoover's 
method of deve lopme nt tooth and nail are 
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led him inevitably from 
precious metals to base 
metals, since that de- 
partment of the game 
goes always by narrow 
margins. He was an 
especially large factor 
in zine. In 1914 he was 
in process of organizing 
the reduction of that 
stubborn metal on a 
world scale, introducing 
combinations and econ- 
omies of advantage to 
all concerned except 
perhaps the Germans, 
who Reld at the time 
almost a monopoly in 
the higher stages of re- 
finement. On how 
many boards of direc- 
tors 4 sat, to how many 
companies he was tech- 
nical adviser, probably 
he himself does not 
know. The interests 
they represented ranged 
from Cape Colony at 
the south to Alaska at 
the north; from Austra- 
lia, Straits Settlement 
and Borneo at the east 
to the Mother Lode of 
California at the west; 
they were intertwined 
with the financial inter- 
ests of every nation that 
entered this war. 
During these last 
years of his old life he 
completed his education 
for the job with which 
fate was to endow him 








Mr. Hoover at Dinner in Paris With a Group of French Government Officials 


richer by it—much m«her—than Hoover 
will ever be in his life. ‘These are only sam- 
ple operations among fifty others, full of 
obvious romance or of that more hidden 
romance that there is in large-scale busi- 
ness. 

Yet though this life of his was romantic, 
though he has witnessed or lived more man 
stories than Kipling ever wrote, Hoover, to 
encounter him casually, was as unromantic 
a figure as one would meet ina day's march. 
A rather tall, rather lean American, betray- 
ing his origin in the remotest part of the 
English-speaking world not only by his 
accent but by his air of confident friendli 
ness; walking when alone with head bent 
forward and hat pulled over his eyes as 
though in deep thought; saying little when 
on the job and that little in a rather soft, 
indrawn voice— but likable, always some 
how likable He had none of those trim- 
mings of character which, the novelists 
would have us believe, go with the roman- 
tic and adventurous life. He was neither 
the swashbuckler nor the caveman. His ex 
istence, when a stay in civilization per 
mitted, was as regular as the clock. He is 
not in the least interested in eating, drink- 
ing or any other pleasure of the senses. His 
extreme dissipation, when he lets down, is 
a few mild cigars. 

Still less does he care about most ordinary 
forms of amusement. In college, | remem- 
ber, | once came upon Red Wilson giving 
him a dancing lesson so that he might do his 
part at a senior ball. Apparently he let this 
accomplishment rust after he left college. 
A roving friend of his, visiting London a 
year or so before the war, was curious to 
see a London concert hall. He mentioned 
this to Hoover; they visited the Empire 
together. ‘‘I suppose this is the first time 
I have been in a London theater for five or 
six years,’ remarked Hoover, Even in col- 
lege he never played any game—he took 
out his athletics in managing our cham- 
pionship 1894 football team. He rather 
likes good paintings, and has a pretty, nat- 
ural taste in architecture. Now and then 
he takes a hand at bridge. 

If | should stop here I should leave the 
picture a little inhuman—whereas Hoover 
is really one of the most human persons in 
the world. If he does not care for these 
ordinary recreations it is because he is ab- 
sorbed in a greater recreation—that of 
watching the whole human drama. He has 
always been tremendously interested in all 
men from lords to coolies; and beyond 


that, in the human game as played in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and the two Americas. 

He showed this side of him long before 
the world in general knew him, by his 
capacity for friendships—the crown, I 
think, of character. In all corners of the 
world he had not only acquaintances but 
real friends. Dinner conversation, running 
from merely humorous to gravely wise, 
formed always his chief recreation. For 
conventional society as such he did not 
care at all. 

The fashionable world of London, which 
he might have entered, certainly would have 
entered had he been the average American 
living abroad, did not exist for Hoover. His 
friends were of a wide variety with perhaps 
only two common factors—character and 
intelligence. 


Hoover as American as Baseball 


Those who have merely done business 
with him think of him usually as a friendly 
and kindly but rather silent person, going 
to the heart of the matter when he does 
speak but forming his sentences slowly and 
as though with difficulty. That, I believe, 
is because he is thinking so intently as to 
make language a bother. At these dinner 
symposiums he is a different person. He 
may sit silent for half an hour, listening, 
laughing with that low chuckling laugh of 
his at the humorous passages. Then some- 
thing will stir recollection or observation 
and he will begin to talk. Though he is by 
no means a conversational monopolist he is 
at best not in rapid interchange of talk, but 
in‘monologue. For pure narrative, either 
serious or humorous, I have never known 
his superior. It is all the more effective be- 
cause told so simply. Or the spirit may 
move him to speak on the infinite compli- 
cations of this world. ‘‘When Stevenson 
talked,”’ said someone who sat under him, 
“the air seemed full of flaming swords.” 
When Hoover talks the air seems full of 
light. 

The last two or three years before the 
war rather put a period to Hoover's roving 
life. In the mining world he had grown per- 
force from first mate to captain. 

By now he was displaying his supreme 
talent—the organizing faculty. He had the 
art of taking complex forces and turning 
them into a working practical force. Called 
in at first as specialist for sick properties, 
he began to take up properties that were 
not paying and bring them to profit. 
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overnight. He had al- 
ways been interested as 
an observer in_ inter- 
national politics; in that web of plot and 
counterplot for financial advantage and 
pane power which covered Europe just 
efore the explosion. Now though he has 
lived much abroad Hoover never became 
in the slightest degree expatriate. In his 
ways, equally in his habits of mind, he re- 
mained as American as the flag, baseball 
or corn on the cob. 

Whenever he could squeeze in a vaca- 
tion he went home. Early in his career he 
was elected a trustee of Stanford Univer- 
sity. Wherever he was he always managed 
to get to California for the annual meeting. 
Most of his work, Practical Mining, a 
standard treatise in the schools, was deliv- 
ered in the form of lectures to the Stanford 
mining and geology classes. Palo Alto was 
for him home, London only a stopping 
place. So he regarded the European game 
as an outsider, from the viewpoint of a 
modern American tempered with the wis- 
dom of a scientific man. He tolerated it; 
he saw some of its good points and some of 
the excuses for its bad ones. He saw also 
its close selfishness and its adherence here 
and there to ridiculous outworn sanctions. 
No diplomat whom we ever sent abroad 
ever knew Europe with its currents and 
cross currents as Hoover did—partly be- 
cause no diplomat ever went through so 
wide a range of experience or came so close 
to the big practical affairs for which the 
trappings of courts and chancelleries ex- 
ist; and partly because of the machinery 
for grasping big things, for reducing them 
to their essentials, which Hoover has on 
his inside. 

As he approached the forties the game 
palled upon him a little. More and more 
his own country was calling. More and 
more, they say also, was he growing tired 
of a job which dealt with money, not di- 
rectly with humanity. On his last visit to 
America before the war he talked over his 
future with a friend. ‘‘I want to come 
home,” he said; ‘“‘I want to get into our 
own game—and not for money. I’m tired 
of fooling with that.” 

His associates in London tell me that 
during this period he would have found it 
hard to let go. He had been in business a 
builder, not a juggler of profits. He had 
been much more interested in making the 
thing go than in gathering the rewards. In 
spite of the range of interests he repre- 
sented, in spite of the fortunes he had made 
for others, he himself was not very rich. 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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with that instrument. 


THIS music-roll is my interpretation. It was recorded 
by me for the Duo-Art and | hereby authorize its use 

















The Authorized Medium of the Great Pianists 
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HE illustration at the top of 
this page reproduces in part 
Re@9| the label on a Duo-Art music 
roll. The statement this label 
) contains is signed by Joset 
aE A Hofmann and chronicles anew 
and revolutionary development in musical art. 
The statement is without qualification. 
“My interpretation” embraces the talent and 
genius in pianism, for which Josef Hofmann 
is world-famous. It means that this roll, 
when played uponthe Duo-Art Pianola, repro 
duces Hofmann at the pianoforte—reproduces 
his technique, his rhythms, his dynamics, his 
pedaling, and as he has stated elsewhere in a 
published letter, his “very personality with all 
that implies.” 


The World’s Greatest Pianists 


Hormann has made many such Duo-Art 
music-rolls. Every owner of a Duo-Art Pia 
nola has access to these rolls—access to the 
magnificent piano-playing of one of the great- 
est pianists that ever lived. What such a 
privilege means in enjoyment for the music 
lover, in education for the music-student, is 
beyond computation. 

And when is added the further fact that 





every musician whose picture is shown on this 
page and scores of others as well have also 
made tor the Duo 
conception of the sensational value, to music 


music-rolls Art, some 


and the world, of this great new invention 


can be formed. 


The Piano of Today 


Tue Duo-Art Pianola offers more to the 
music-lover than any instrument ever before 
created. It otfers him the satisfaction of own 
ing the finest Grand or Upright Piano that 
the market provides—a Steinway, a Steck, a 
Wheelock, a Stroud or famous Weber. 

It offers him in its Pianola action, a means 
of playing the piano himself which will enable 
himtoartistically express his own ideas in music. 


It offers him the inestimable privilege of 


bringing the greatest pianists in the world 
to his own home and fireside and there hear 
ing them play whenever he desires. 

And, as if this were not enough, the Duo 
Art will play for him music of a lighter 
character as well—popular songs with words 
printed on the rolls, and wonderful dance 
pieces with all the sparkle and rhythm that 
distinguishes the playing of the famous dance 
pianists who make the rolls. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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Makers of the famous 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
Had he drepped everything else he might 
still have made a comfortable income from 
his fees as consulting expert. But that he 
could do satisfactorily only in London, 
mining center for the world. 

And all this time, mind, only two classes 
of people had ever heard of Hoover—the 
mining fraternity and that enterprising, 
wide-wandering body, the alumni of the 
Californian universities. When the war 
broke, when the American newspapers 
were full of the adventures of our tourist 
refugees, a paragraph appeared saying that 
one H. C. Hoover, a mining man in Lon- 
don, was advancing gold to stranded Amer- 
icans. The public heard a Jittle more 
about him when Dr. Walter Hines Page, 
our Ambassador, insisted that Hoover 
should take charge of getting our one hun- 
dred thousand stranded tourists out of 
Europe. In three days Hoover had an 
organization running. In a month it went 
so smoothly, the Americans were being 
moved with so little fuss and discomfort 
that Hoover was able to return to his own 
pressing affairs. The state of his mining 
companies, spread all over the world, with 
roots and ramifications in every belligerent 
country, was simply fantastic. 


A Great Decision 


Fate gave him only about two weeks to 
round up his affairs. As all the world must 
know by now, early in October the Ger- 
mans permitted a Belgian delegation to 
visit London and lay the desperate case of 
their country before the American Am- 
bassador. Belgium was caught between the 
upper and nether millstones. Now that 
Antwerp had fallen the Germans held the 
whole country. They had requisitioned all 
the crops. They would feed Belgium, as 
provided by The Hague Conference rules 
if England would lift the blockade. There 
wasn’t the slightest chance that Britain 
would yield to this piece of blackmail. Only 
one hope remained: The Germans would 
permit American charity supplies to enter 
via Holland—if the Alles also would per- 
mit. The work must be done and staffed 
by Americans. 

With these Belgians came Millard Shaler, 
an- American mining engineer who had 
long worked in Belgium and in the Congo 
Before they reached London he had nomi- 
nated Hoover for the job. Shaler always 
maintained that Hoover was the greatest 
mining engineer in the world. 

At the first conference he proposed this 
name to Doctor Page. According to his 
own subsequent account the Ambassador 
answered: ‘‘He is the man I have in mind; 
the only American who knows Europe in- 
timately enough and has ability enough.” 
They put it up to Hoover. He listened, and 
withheld his answer for two days while he 
thought it over. His friends say that it 
was a very hard decision. Letting go, in 
that fantastic situation, would almost in- 
evitably mean to lose whatever fortune he 
had accumulated and to begin life again 
at forty. Still more, his advisers say, was 
he worried lest he seem to be abandoning 
his shareholders and directors. But there 
were seven million people on the verge of 
starvation— he knew Europe well enough 
to have foreseen the Belgian situation a 
month before it became acute, to realize 
that the committee was not stretching 
truth. He knew, further, the difficulty of 
the job; understood that one who under- 
took it could do nothing on the side. He 
fought it out with himself, walking the 
floor with his hands in his pockets, stopping 
now and then to look out of the window 
as he always does when that extraordinary 
mental machine of his is working on high 
speed 

On the third morning when he appeared 
at breakfast he said simply to a friend who 
was staying in the house: “I’m going to 
do it.” 

Doctor Page has told me that when 
Hoover announced his decision at the 
embassy he added: ‘I guess I’ve got to let 
the fortune go to blazes.” 

He had a less peaceable session that day 
down in the City when he broke the news 
to the directors, presidents and managers 
of the principal companies of which he had 
been the pilot. Some of them took it hard, 
maintaining that, as he was an American 
and not bound by nationality to enter the 
war or war work, he did them wrong; and 
every remark was an unconscious compli- 
ment for Hoover. 

“The greatest practical mining tech- 
nician in the world, and the ablest mining 
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financier,” said one of them. “We can’t 
carry on without him. Someone else might 
feed the Belgians. What does he know 
about provisions?” Said an Australian 
mournfully: “Not another mining man in 
the world is coo-ee to him.”” But Hoover 
was firm against compliments as against 
persuasion. ‘‘Gentlemen, I'll advise with 
you in what time I have,” he said, “but 
I shall take no responsibility for anything 
but this Belgian job. Consider me as 
resigned.” 

Now I do not intend to write here 
even a sketchy history of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium. That history should 
not be written again until time opens the 
documents of the war and we know what 
was happening on the other side, among the 
intriguers of Europe. I shall only touch on 
a few general points. It was necessary for 
Hoover, unbacked by any force not his 
own, to open up the closed diplomatic 
channels and to get food into Belgium 
within two weeks. How he found supplies 
and cargo space bound up in War Office red 
tape; how when various towns were down 
to their last loaf he virtually stole the char- 
ters of three British ships; how when they 
were safe in Rotterdam harbor he con- 
fessed to Lloyd George what he had done; 
how that statesman responded: “I like 
your Yankee cheek, but if you had done 
this in any other cause I should have put 
you in jail’’—the story has many times 
been told. 

That is only a bit of froth on the surface 
of the work. From the moment when he 
accepted the chairmanship of the C. R. B., 
Hoover began forming his larger organi- 
zation. He had seven million people to feed 
for heaven knew how long. It was easily 
the biggest commissary job the world ever 
saw. Even the Russian Army was provid- 
ing at the time for less than five million. 
“The world’s greatest wholesale-grocery 
business,”’ Hoover jokingly called it after- 
ward. He knew nothing specifically about 
the grocery business; he set himself to 
learn. 

Before winter the commission had offices 
functioning in such remote parts of the 
world as Argentina and China. Hoover 
showed his shrewdness and his insight by 
the manner of his buying--always ahead of 
the market. The comparative prices paid for 
wheat by the warring governments and by 
the C. R. B. would make interesting read- 
ing. As Lord Curzon afterward pointed 
out, this was relief work on an unprece- 
dented scale, and relief work for the first 
time freed from inefficiency or corruption 
or both. The overhead charges of certain 
large charity organizations are sixty-five 
per cent. The overhead charges of the 
C. R. B. amounted to .7 of one per cent. It 
is true that it got for nothing the services 
of big mining men like Lucey, White, 
Hunsiker, Honnald, Richard Shaler and 
Poland, who would have drawn fancy sal- 
aries in a mere commercial proposition. 
But the business of the C. R. B. amounted 
to $12,000,000 a month before it had been 
in existence a year and a half, and rose to 
$20,000,000 a month by the last period of 
the war. Grant these men salaries running 
up to $100,000 a year, and you would still 
have had an overhead of only about one 
per cent. 

Let us consider Hoover the organizer, as 


> ? 


shown in the C. R. B. 


A Case of Too Many Experts 


In the first place—and contrary to a 
good deal of advice—he refused:to over- 
stock himself with experts. When a man 
grows absorbed in his technic he loses his 
fluidity. In unexpected circumstances he 
acts by the book, not by his native genius. 
In the last analysis Germany lost the war 
by placing too much reliance upon experts. 
For heads of departments Hoover preferred 
all-round men of initiative and proved 
ability. 

The early heads of departments in the 
C. R. B. were mostly engineers. Hoover 
chose these men not merely because he 
knew them through professional associa- 
tion but because the engineers of the rov- 
ing international type best match up with 
this qualification. They have a sound 
background of practical education and 
they know best how to meet emergencies. 
“T have no use for a man without some 
sense of adventure,” said Hoover once. 
But he did not despise experts. He had 
them on his boards, so that when a prob- 
lem grew too technical for all-round minds 
they could give their advice. They tell me 
in the City that he followed much the sime 
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plan with some most successful mining cor 
porations to which he was head engineer 
or managing director. On their staff was 
always a set of consulting experts. 

He showed the mark of the great execu- 


tive in not refusing authority to his heads | 


of departments. Once he had established 
them, had looked over their work, had 
satisfied himself, he left the job to them, 
merely informing himself on their work 
from time to time, and refusing to fuss 
about small details. In some organizations 
I have known, the boss wants to make all 
the decisions. The complaint of the C. R. 
B. men, so far as they have a complaint, is 
that the chief left it all to them. ‘Make 
your own decision,” he telegraphed once, in 
effect, to a perplexed subordinate. ‘“ You 
are on the ground. I’m not. You wouldn't 
be there if you couldn't run the job.”’ 

In this enterprise of good will, so sensibly 
and yet so thoroughly organized, there 
grew up an extraordinary loyalty to Hoover. 
I talked last week with a man who en- 
tered the service of the C. R. B. in 1915, 
and who has now gone to supervise baby 
feeding on the edge of the Bolshevist mess. 

“T was just out of law school,” he said. 
“T came over because I had to do something 
and my people wouldn't let me enlist in the 
Foreign Legion. I reported at 3 London 
Wall. They took me in and introduced me 
to Hoover. He was sitting back of his 
desk, his hands on the arms of his chair, 
talking over some Belgian political row 
with three or four other men who stood 
informally about the room. He wasn't 
dominating the discussion—everyone was 
in it. A secretary called him away to 
another room. Before he left he asked me, 
rather as though he was asking a favor, if I 
would stay to luncheon.” 


Doing it for Hoover 


“The whole force had luncheon together 
in a big back room. Hoover sat at the head 
of the table. Some of the rest were cubs 
like me; some had already been holding 
down districts in Flanders; some, I found 
afterward, had been big men in mining 
They joked round the table, and someone 
told a few stories of his troubles with the 
peasants. The chief seemed to enjoy all 
this as much as anyone, but he didn’t say 
much. Then someone brought up a matter 
of getting barges through the canals from 
Rotterdam. Now and then they'd refer 
to the chief; and when he spoke I could see 
somehow that it was the last word on the 
subject. But if he hadn't sat at the head of 
the table and if they hadn't addressed hin 
as ‘Chief’ you wouldn't have known him 
from anyone else in the party. 

“When we pushed back our chairs he 
asked me to come into his office, and we 
had a little talk about my job. He told me 
that it was going to be hard, but he never 
expressed any doubt that I would get awa 
with it. He paid special attention to my 
conduct in Belgium, explaining that I must 
avoid the slightest appearance of not being 
neutral, mustn't get too thick with either 
the Germans or the Belgians, and must keep 
away from the front lines. Then his tele 
phone rang and he said good-by without 
even wishing me luck. I suppose I'd rather 
expected to be patted on the back and told 
I was a gallant lad for crossing to he lp save 
Belgium. It didn’t happen. And I never 


saw Hoover again for a year and a half. 


And yet 
“‘T had a rather tough district. And the 
game got awfully on my nerves selyium 


was a graveyard; and living night and d 
with a German officer whom I didn’t like 
it was slow torture. Politics broke ou 
my district. Now I realize that it was o1 
human; but in the state of mind I « 
carrying round at the time it gave me 
awful grouch. One day when I was sent 
to Rotterdam I met an English Red Cro 
lady whe asked me if I wasn’t glad to | 
doing all this for Belgium. I said:* Belgiuy 
hell! I’m doing it for Hoover!’” 

This business of food control, of supply 
ing a whole people through public agenci 
was a new thing in the world. The Germ 
alone had envisaged it as a possibility 


war. Hoover had not heen on the job a 
month before he worked cut some of 
guiding principles The Germans, wit 


their characteristic insistence on hea 

machinery, had made one great mistake 

they had centralized everything. The 
agents who administered distribution in 
Saxony, say, or in Baden, were sent down 
from Berlin. Usually they were not natives 
of the district. They seldom had any sym 
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they issued; half the time they were 
densely ignorant of local conditions, prefer- 
ences and prejudices. The food question, 
as I have said, brings out the worst in 
human nature; and its control is a great 
strain on the tact of the controller. 

Long before this early German system 
proved a failure Hoover had seen its flaws 
and had avoided them. On a centralized 
local management he imposed a decentral- 
ized local control. He and his Americans 
had charge of purchasing, transportation, 
finance and diplomacy. Collaborating with 
the Belgian Comité Centrale they had in 
Brussels general control of distribution. In 
the commune or town, however, the food 
was issued to the consumers, the business 
details were directed, by the strongest local 
committee that could be selected. The 
American district commissioner in charge 
was only a kind of supervisor and a media- 
tor between the people and their con- 
querors. 

The Germans paid Hoover the tribute of 
imitation. When their first food control 
collapsed, through weight of too much ma- 
chinery, they decentralized on the Hoover 
plan. 

Before he left Europe to assume the 
Food Administration at home Mr. Hoover 
drew up a report on the whole subject of 
civilian provisioning and European food 
supply which has since become the food 
controller's Bible. 


Making the Impossible Possible 


Hoover has said and his assistants have 
often repeated that the organization of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium to pur- 
chase, transport and distribute food was 
not such a terrible job—for engineers. 
‘Food is only one thing after all,” they 
say. “‘A big engineering contract involves 
machinery, timber, railroad building, hous- 
ing, commissary—a hundred things. The 
C. R. B. was essentially simple, where such 
a job is complex. It was big, yes; but when 
you get a thing like that started you 
can multiply indefinitely without much 
trouble.” 

What really tested Hoover's powers were 
two questions clear outside that of organi- 
zation. First, the thing had to be financed. 
To feed on charity seven million people 
when Northern France came in, ten mil- 
lion— that could not continue year after 
year. Nor should it continue. Belgium, 
now under temporary eclipse, must find 
some method of payment by all who pos- 
sessed resources. In the curious, tangled, 
unprecedented situation that looked to 
some impossible. It was up to Hoover to 
make it possible—and he did. Again and 
again he was driven into a corner; again 
and again that fertile, far-seeing mind of his 
glimpsed a way out. Once he had the 
problem solved. But the solution involved 
German underwriting or German guaran- 
ties. He met the Comité Centrale in Brus- 
sels and put his solution up to them. There 
were a few moments of silence; then rose 
Ernest Solvay, the “grand old man of 
Belgium.” 


A Master Financier 


Quivering with age and emotion he 
said: ‘‘We thank you Americans for what 
you have done and are doing, but we will 
die of starvation to the last child rather 
than eat by the favor of Germany.” 

Blocked there, Hoover devised, through 
negotiations too complex for description 
here, a plan for realizing outside of the 
country on Belgian values. That sounds 
rather simple. 

As a matter of fact they say in London 
that few financial operations of our time 
have involved so much difficulty, have re- 
quired so much skill. 

More difficult than all else, however, 
were the diplomatic negotiations. After 
watching him work for a few weeks Doctor 
Page, though nominally the regular diplo- 
matic channel, had turned the diplomatic 
dealings of the C. R. B. over to Hoover. 
Doctor Page had enough to atiend to as it 
was; the strain of his work in London was 
what killed that fine, loyal, able American 
gentleman. Whitlock in Belgium, too, 
knew the man and gave him his head. 

In both Germany and the Entente coun- 
tries were powerful military, naval and 
diplomatic cliques wholly unfavorable to 
this job. The military caste of Germany 
wanted the Belgians to suffer until they 
became sensible and, following the manifest 
destiny which Germany had laid down for 
them, accepted Teutonism and helped out 
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with the war. The British Navy was fanati- 
cal over the blockade. One school of Brit- 
ish naval opinion held that the C. R. B. 
was merely a breach in the blockade; it 
maintained in the face of proofs and prom- 
ises to the contrary that much of the Bel- 
gian food was leaking into Germany. In 
military circles all over the Entente coun- 
tries was a body of military opinion either 
hostile or suspicious. These warriors held 
that, if American supplies stopped, the 
Germans would in the end feed Belgium 
from their own supply. Hoover, the best 
judge, knew that they were wrong. Finally 
the C. R. B. was not without its trouble in 
the United States. A proposition doing $12,- 
000,000 of business a month offers a temp- 
tation to interested persons who like power. 
More than once the C. R. B. was almost 
wrecked on the rocks of human selfishness. 

In the successive crises brought up by 
this troubled situation Hoover showed a 
power of negotiation greater than even his 
old associates knew he possessed. They 
should have known; it was the same power 
that in business enabled him to see ob- 
stacles and the remedy for obstacles three 
jumps ahead of the minds he encountered. 
He was always shooting from London 
across the mine-strewn channel to German 
Great Headquarters, to Brussels, to Paris, 
to meet some situation that seemed in- 
soluble; he was always returning after a 
week or so, weary with travel and with 
thinking, but with the solution in his 
pocket. 

One of these crises, perhaps the most 
serious, occurred in 1916. The German 
Army had issued its famous order evacuat- 
ing the women from Lille to work in the 
fields. Now during the war the Allied press 
frequently got off on the wrong foot when 
it treated of enemy atrocities, playing up 
some imaginary or half-imaginary cruelty 
when the cold truth would have served 
better. In this case the more sensational 
London and Paris newspapers declared 
that the women were being taken away as 
mistresses for German officers. That was 
not true in primary intention, however 
many cases of the sort may have occurred 
in the process of the deportations. The 
Germans simply herded out the women 
of Lille on an hour’s notice, with no regard 
for age, fitness or state of health, and put 
them to work in the fields for Germany. 


The Scene With the General 


When the Entente newspapers reached 
the old gang at Great General Headquar- 
ters they were touched to fury. For some 
time their resentment toward the C. R. B 
and their backers had been growing. With 
the logic of their kind the German General 
Staff took it all out on the C. R. B. It must 
leave. They themselves would attend to 
the Belgians. Our men in Brussels fought 
it out with them, using the stock argument 
that if Belgium approached starvation the 
people would rise in one grand riot and 
embarrass the German lines of communica- 
tion. 

‘No, they won't,” said the general of the 
old school with whom they talked. ‘“ Be- 
fore that time comes we will concentrate 
them behind barbed wire with our Terri- 
torials on guard. They'll come out of there 
dead or sensible.”” Hoover rushed from 
London to Great Headquarters. And the 
rest I have from a man who accompanied 
him thither. 

He was referred to an eminent German 
soldier who had a great deal to do with the 
execution of Edith Cavell. At first coldly, 
then with considerable hot emotion, he told 
Hoover that the C. R. B. must get out. 
Our men were not neutral anyway. They 
had always been a set of Entente spies. 
Hoover presented the arguments he had 
used before. They never moved the gen- 
eral. It appeared later that he had just 
received news of his son’s death at the 
front, and was in a superemotional state. 
Growing more and more heated he gave 
his opinion of the Entente lies about Lille. 
It was the same unfairness, he said, as they 
had shown against him in the Cavell case. 
“They made me out a butcher. The 
woman was a self-confessed British agent. 
What else would you expect a soldier to 
do?” 

Suddenly Hoover, who had been listen- 
ing to all this in silence, spoke up with his 
cool, hesitant, low voice. 

“*General,”” he said, ‘‘has it occurred to 
you to think what will happen to your 
reputation if you shut our food out of the 
country? Don’t you realize that instead 
Continued on Page 76) 
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of figuring in French and English history 
as the man who killed one woman you will 
be remembered as the butcher of a whole 
people? The Entente authorities know who 
is really in charge of Belgium, and they 
will put the responsibility where it belongs.” 

Now, this was Hoover all over. What he 
aid there was not a specious argument, 
invented to meet the emergency of the 
moment. It was true—there was exactly 
where the general would have figured in 
history. But it took Hoover to think things 
out to that logical conclusion during the 
few minutes while his man was blustering. 
The general blustered all the harder for a 
minute. Then his rage smoldered down 

**Come to see me again to-morrow morn- 
ing,” he said after a minute 

Hoover and the general held that inter- 
view alone. I for one do not know what 
happened. However, he returned to Lon- 
don with the privileges of the C. R. B. not 
only confirmed but strengthened It is 
further to be noted that within a few days 
the women were sent back to Lille and 
that simultaneously the Entente press 
stopped all mention of deportations. 


Convincing Headquarters 


Another serious crisis happened during 
the Battle of Verdun. That, I shall always 
maintain, was the true turning point of the 
war. The addition of Northern France as a 
food district of the C. R. B. happened in 
1915, a year or so before. The French 
relation to the work was peculiar. The 
government would never admit the prin 
ciple that they must feed the nationals held 
under German bondage. That was up to 
Germany Secretly, however, they sent 
every month across the channel! a check for 
12,500,000 francs made out simply to Her- 
bert C. Hoover and signed by a man who 
was neither a member nor a known agent 
of the government Now came Verdun, 
when all France was at grips with extine- 
tion. To embarrass the enemy in Northern 
France, to make the inhabitants an em 
barrassment to him— that might turn the 
A party at General Headquarters 
maintained that Germany would never 
dare starve Northern France outright. They 
might make the people suffer; but all 
France would have to suffer in this super 
And they notified Hoover to this 


cale 


cris 

effect 
Louis 

mining 


went 


Chevrillon, himself an 
engineer, was Hoover’ 
Toyvether they 


eminent 
French 
Visited headquarters 
test, coolest 
mind, save only Foc! . on the 
Entente side, With tears in his eve for he 


knew and loved the north —the general re 


held conference with the yre 


military 


viewed the situation from the headquarter 
point of view 

*General,” said Hoover, “I sometime 
er uch & man as you 

*Why?” asked the general 
; you have only the Germans to 
fight. I have to fight both sides, and ofter 

e people I'm trying to help too.” 

Then in condensed form and from the 
lepth of hi Northern 
France under German rule he showed the 
yeneral just wrong He 
werably wh im the 


nowledge about 


where he was 
ed ut larger 
heme of the war, France could not afford 
own ¢ From 
i hou interview he ime away with the 
work of the ¢ R. B. in Northern France 
established and confirmed 

Hoover always puzzled the old German 
crowd in control at Brussel 1 do our 
emy but justice when | say “‘the old 
German crowd.” For working with the 
(. R. B. were certain Germans pulled out 
from private life who understood what we 
were doing and why, who sympathized, 
with devotion for Bel 


ptured people 


late er 


and who worked 


gium’s people if not for her cause. It was 
different with the Odin wo shipers of the 
old army school One day when Hoover 


and some of his associates were discussing 
matters with a great Prussian 
1id suddenly “Mr. Hoover, answer me 
one question frankly. You Americans hers 
have interested me. I find that you are not 
pies. Your accounts show 


general he 


that you are 
not making a pfennig of money. What is 
it for you?" 
‘Oh, call it just a whim,” replied Hoover 
This dialogue leaked out. A few night 
iter a C. R. B. man heard a party 
German officers talking it over in a café 
“It’s perfectly plain,” said one of them; 
‘they’re working for commercial conces 
sions. Their Yankee Government is b« 
hindthem. They hope when this war is over 
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to bring Belgium into the American sphere 
of business interests.’’ 

‘““That’s it!” said the others solemnly. 

I have dwelt especially on the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium. That is 
because the men who began with the C. R. 
B. and followed Hoover clear through the 
Food Administration and the American 
Relief Administration say that this first 
job was the greatest test of Hoover's 
powers. First, it was pioneer work; later, 
he only applied what he learned in feeding 

Selgium. Second, he had nothing behind 
him, absolutely nothing, except his own 
abilities. Neutrals as we were, our Govern- 
ment could give only its blessing. Not one 
of the warring Powers except little impo- 
tent Belgium whole-heartedly approved 
the work. He was all on his own, whereas 
in his subsequent jobs he had behind him 
that Power which came gradually to domi- 
nate thesituation —our own United States 
and often every Power in the world. 

Two features of the C. R. B. work illus- 
trate the confidence Hoover inspired as 
soon as the European chancelleries really 
got acquainted with him. Between 1914 
ind 1917 Hoover was the only man who 
circulated freely and openly between the 
British government offices and the German 
General Staff. He maintained his position 
only by the closest guard on his tongue. 
His associates remember now that with all 
he had to say about negotiations at German 
Headquarters he never slipped once the 

name of the town in which it was located or 
even a bit of atmosphere. 

The situation was so curious that the 
governments, syndicates and societies con- 
cerned in the relief of Belgium found it safer 
and altogether more convenient to deal 
with an individual rather than with a gov- 
ernment or an organization. I have already 
mentioned the French checks. The same 
thing happened in other quarters. At 
times he held hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in his own bank account—not in the 
name of Herbert Hoover, Chairman, or 
Herbert Hoover, Trustee, but just in that 
of Herbert Hoover. Probably never in his- 
tory has one man handled in his own name 
so much ready money. The total must run 
into billions of dollars. At this moment 
there lies in the archives of the French 
Treasury an account between the republic 
and Hoover amounting to nearly 1,500,- 
000,000 franes. Hoover realized from the 
first that he must guard himself from all 
possible charges of misappropriating these 
funds. The accounts were double-audited 
and certified by firms of French and British 
sccountants. With the same motive prob- 
ably he paid his traveling expenses from 
his own pocket. However, the French 
Government must by law do its own final 
auditing. But that account with Hoover 

ll awaits the attention of their experts, 
Che other day I mentioned this matter toa 

French official 


Doctor Page's Prize 
We'll get round to it some day,” he 


aid ‘But at present, with this recon- 
truction affair on our hands, we have more 


fruitful things to do than question the 
honest x efficiency of your Monsieur 
Hoover 

By the end of 1916 the head of the C. R. 


B. could afford to let down a little. His 
diplomatic and financial battles were won. 
The Commission for Relief in Belgium 
was established in the habits of the war. It 
had: become by now so well and favorably 
known that the Germans in suppressing it 
would have ruined among neutrals the 
effect of all their propaganda. On the other 
side, millions had given to the relief of the 
destitute Belgians; and every dollar or 
pound or france made a friend for the 
C. R. B. The Allied soldier or statesman 
who tried to hamper it would have been 
squelched by public opinion. The money 
also had been found. Hoover saw that the 
zation would now run almost auto- 
matically; he even talked of resigning. 
‘l remember the job as one long series of 
fights,”’ he said. ‘‘Perhaps someone with 
less background could carry it on bette: 
than I.” 

But just then, unknown to him, his 
greater job was preparing. Doctor Page 
and the rest of the embassy force felt by 
December, 1916, that the situation was 
weeping us into the war. Naval Intelli- 
gence was convinced that, failing in her 
current peace offer, Germany was going to 
declare unlimited submarine warfare— 


orgar 


which meant that we must fight or be dis- 
Doctor Page held toward Hoover 


graced, 
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the pride of discovery. He had lived 
through the munitions crisis in England, 
had come to realize how important it would 
be for us to begin making war material on 
a huge and well-organized scale. That was, 
he maintained, the job for Hoover. He 
had shown, Doctor Page said, the biggest 
genius for organization in the war. The 
British had already shown their practical 
appreciation of this fact by trying to get 
him as the head of their own Munitions 
Department. 

Doctor Page feared that President Wil- 
son, far from actual contact with the war, 
would fail to appreciate what a prize we 
had. He had been writing all this to the 
President. Finally—and still without say- 
ing anything to Hoover—he commissioned 
an American returning home to see the 
President on this matter It is said that 
the President was receptive but noncom- 
mittal. But within a week after we entered 
the war Hoover was called back as Food 
Controller. Doctor Page always laughed 
at this joke on his own judgment. Here 
was the very job for Hoover, the one to 
which he had been trained since 1914; but 
Page had his mind so fixed on munitions 
that he had completely overlooked it. 


American Women Enlisted 


This is the story of Hoover in Europe; 
and the American food control is outside 
its scope. Let me only mention how, when 
he came to lay out the larger strategies of 
his job, he profited by his Europ-an ex- 
perience. In Europe they knew, as he knew, 
that he must save from the American sup- 
ply the provisions to pull the Entente 
through. They expected him to apply the 
regular methods—laws; distributing cen- 
ters; bread; meat and sugar cards; penal- 
ties for evasions. Again, as he used to do 
the mining business, Hoover had thought 
three jumps ahead of the other fellow. The 
American people were in a state of intense 
idealism. They needed only to be told with 
conviction what they might do to help the 
war, and they would do it. Impose upon 
them laws and official regulations, and they 
would soon lose that idealism; they would 
try to see how they could beat the game, a 
the others were doing. Moreover, to save 
food by regulation the machinery would 
have to be enormous. In Belgium, with 
less than 8,000,000 people, the staff for 
food control numbered 55,000. On that 
calculation food control in America would 
take a staff of between 700,000 and 800,000 
When he decided to enlist the American 
housewife as his volunteer, to save not by 
law but by good will, many argued against 
the plan. The world knows now how it 
succeeded. We, who before the great war 
scarcely exported any breadstuffs at all, 
during the critical years of 1917 and 1918 
kept alive from our surplus not only our 
Allies but much of neutral Europe 

Hoover came back to Europe a member 
of the Supreme Economic Council, and in 
the curious situation which followed the 
war, virtually food controller of the world 
The sudden ending of hostilities had brought 
no relief of hunger to the Allied nations 
and to our responsibility were now added 
the fragments of old Austria, Turkey, 
Poland, the Baltic States. He had behind 
him now the power and prestige of a vic- 
torious America, at first dominant in the 
peace conference; but he was handicapped, 
too, by the fact that he was no longer on his 
own and must fit his policy with Allied 
diplomac y. And the job itself was no 
longer the simple matter of provisioning 
which the engineers had regarded with 
such light scorn in tre old C. R. B. days 
It involved repairing and rebuilding rail- 
roads, finding rolling stock, bartering pro- 
visions half-hostile borders, ex- 
changing commodities for provisions. Nor 
was the diplomatic negotiation so simple 
as in the days when Hoover fought solely 
for his Belgians. After the moral exaltation 
of war Europe was starting on its moral 
slump. A hundred subtle agencies were at 
work for personal, financial or national 
advantage 

Hoover's men of the older C. R. B. had 
scattered when we entered the war. A few, 
too old—or too valuable for the special 
job—to go into khaki, had been with him 
in Washington during the Food Adminis- 
tration. The rest were mostly officers in 
our overseas army. Hoover collected this 
old force, gathered up from such places as 
the Army Commissary men skilled in pro- 
visioning and transportation, and sent 
them forth to struggle, to negotiate, to 

Concluded on Page 79) 
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manage and to fight in the remotest corners 
of Europe. After he got things going the 
Paris section of this staff used to live to- 
gether in a house in the Rue de Lubeck. It 
hecame one of the most entertaining places 
in Europe. Every day someone shot out to 
Poland, to Triest, to the Baltic States; 
every evening someone returned, travel- 
weary but cheerful, to recount his adven- 
tures at dinner. The chief, sitting at the 
head of the table, was always chuckling 
over the humors of the job. 

There was, for example, the case of our 
man, a major, who went to the mat with an 
Italian commandant somewhere in the dis- 
puted Slav territory. Having slept on the 
matter, the major determined to go up in 
the morning with his interpreter and tell 
the commandant exactly where he got off. 
With him went a meek subordinate who 
perfectly understood Italian—though he 
was not telling that. 

“Look here!”’ said the major to the in- 
terpreter. “You teil this swellhead that 
those cars have got to move! Tell him that 
I’ve had enough shilly-shallying. Tell him 
that if he puts another obstacle in my way 
I'm going to Paris and get his job!” 

“Your Excellency,” the subordinate 
heard the interpreter say, “‘His Honor the 
American major says he has the honor to 
represent to Your Excellency that he would 
be very pleased if Your Excellency saw fit 
tu order those cars moved. He would be 
especially pleased if Your Excellency would 
be good enough to grant his request within 
the next day or so. That is, if it would not 
inconvenience Your Excellency.” 

“That’s right!” roared the major, 
pounding the table. ‘‘That’s what I said!” 


The Solver of Problems 


All the way through, Hoover had kept 
himself informed on the existing and 
probable food supplies of Allied Europe, 
and had made more than a shrewd guess on 
the supply in the Central Powers. With the 
Armistice he managed through his experts 
to get exact summaries. Sparing ocean 
traffic all he could, he made arrangements 
to barter surplus supplies for other sup- 
plies or for material necessary to the job. 
Czechoslovakia, for example, might have 
eggs; and Poland, freight cars. Therefore, 
with the Americans as agents, the trade 
would be arranged. Railroad lines into 
this or that starving region might be down; 
the authorities must be persuaded and 
helped to rebuild them. One nation 
getting near the end of its food supply 
might have coal. Its neighbor across the 
border needed coal, was willing to pay for 
it—if the channels could be opened. It 
was up to the Americans to open these 
channels and to turn the proceeds into 
food. 

However, the story of the American 
Relief Administration is material for a long 
book, not a few paragraphs. The point here 
is that Hoover created again, with a nu- 
cleus of his old trained material, an organi- 
zation balanced between tightness and 
looseness, just as he had in the C. R. B. 
Already he knew intimately most of his 
head men. He laid out the strategy, and 
left the details to them. His job on the 
Economie Council was enough for the 
energies of any one man. The chairman- 
ship of that body was passed round among 
the nations; but within a month or so it 
came to be that no matter who sat in the 
chair Hoover quietly dominated the 
meeting. 

‘‘We'd sit there,”” says a former member 
of that body, breaking the secrecy of open 
covenants openly arrived at, ‘‘and talk for 
two hours. There would be oratory from 
some of the Anglo-Saxon members, im- 
passioned gesture from some of the Latins. 
Then the chairman would say, ‘What does 
Mr. Hoover think?’ Hoover, who had 
been sitting tilted back in his chair, would 
let down the forelegs with a snap and begin 
speaking in his quiet little voice—just 
common sense. If it didn’t straighten the 


thing out at once, at least it stated the view 
to which the majority had to come round in 
the end 
situation.” 


because it was the logic of the 
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He solved two important crises, of which 
the first was the greatest. When he came 
over with the peace mission he probably 
knew as well as the Germans themselves 
just where Germany stood for food. He 
had taken the opportunity in the C. R. B. 
days to inform himself as to her general 
food resources. I remember in 1915 he 
made me very unhappy by telling me that 
the blockade of Germany would not force 
her to quit that year or the next; that it 
really would not be felt in full force until 
the end of 1917. 

As soon as the guns were still he had his 
experts at work ascertaining the true Ger- 
man situation. 

He found what he expected—that the 
campaign of 1918 had been the supreme 
adventure for the old German gang. It 
was a case of win and loot the world or lose 
and starve. He calculated that Germany 
could pull herself through until about April, 
1919; then if peace were not in effect some- 
thing drastic must be done. When the 
Germans began appealing for food they 
made much the same estimate— March or 
April and then starvation. Spartacism, 
own brother to Bolshevism, had broken 
out in Berlin, had been suppressed with 
difficulty by Noske’s own machine guns. 
Bolshevism had come to the surface in the 
Allied countries. It vastly complicated 
the Clyde and Belfast strikes of December 
and January. Everywhere Russian agents 
were at work. “‘My Western bringing up,” 
said Hoover in one of his circular letters to 
the staff, ‘taught me not to kick an enemy 
after I have got him down.” But he hada 


reason more appealing to some of the 
gentlemen about the council tables of 
Paris. Starving men are not afraid of 


machine guns. Let Germany go unrelieved 
and blockaded until April, and she would 
blow up in anarchy—an anarchy that might 
spread. 

There wes only one practical way for 
Germany to get food—lift the blockade for 
provision ships and let her pay in some of 
her accumulated gold. In certain quarters 
that suggestion was ill received. The ready 
asset of gold was wanted for indemnities 
and reparation funds. When the first sug- 
gestion slipped out one part of the Euro- 
pean press stormed and raved. Germany 
was lying. Germany had immense stores 
of food. Hoover sat tight. By January 
he had put the matter up to the Council of 
Four. They tell me that his summary was 
a masterpiece, and that when he had fin- 
ished Messrs. Orlando, Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau had nothing to say. The 
order went forth. 


Mad Clear Through 


But in those days of intrigues and counter- 
intrigues between governments there were 
also intrigues and counterintrigues inside 
of governments. Though the Council of 
Four had spoken he still found himself 
blocked. The tide of Bolshevism in the 
western Allied nations was re¢eding a little. 
Hoover himself has said that he believes 
the peak was reached ahout February. But 
it smoldered under the surface in Germany. 
The Spartacists and those keen directing 
heads in Russia were only waiting for the 
wind of hunger to blow it into a blaze. It 
was March before Hoover beat down the 
last obstacle, brought Allies and Germans 
to a coldly formal meeting in Brussels, 
whereat the quantity of food and its price 
were arranged. Others did the talking. 
Hoover sat quiet. 

*‘Now you can go ahead, Mr. Hoover,” 
said one of his associates as they left the 
meeting hall. 

‘*Yes,”’ replied Hoover simply, and 
walked away with his ha’ pulled down over 
his eyes. As a matter of fact the food was 
already on the way. Months _ before, 
Hoover had drafted his plan. In anticipa- 
tion of this agreement a greater quantity of 
wheat and fats than the Allies needed at 
the time had been started from America. 
Had the negotiations failed it could have 
been diverted elsewhere. Within a week 
the first of the relief ships was unloading 
at Hamburg. Had Hoover waited until 
the agreement wes actually signed relief 
might have come too late. 
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Similarly, when through hard negotia 
tions involving both friendly and enemy 
governments he found the way clear to 
relieve Poland through Dantzic, he had fore 
seen thesituation. When the first British car- 
goes of breadstuffs began unloading the 
Americans had already been on the job for 
a month and 20,000 tons of foodstuffs had 
already gone to Warsaw. The British 
started with the pistol; so did Hoover, but 
he had a flying start. 

Some twenty years hence, when the open 
covenants of the Council of Four are re- 
vealed to the world, we may have a more 
dramatie account than I can give here of 
Hoover's last important appearance before 
that august body. He had been on a quick 
swinging trip through the suffering Balkans 
and the fringes of Russia. In Hungary, 
just rescued—and by American relief 
from Bela Kun, he had found most of the 
food resources still in the grip of conquering 
neighbors, had encountered an open plot 
to turn the new republic into a monarchy, 
with one of the accursed reactionary 
dynasty of Hapsburg on the throne. I 
hear that he astonished the Council of 
Four that day—the quiet Mr. Hoover 
seemed for the first time to have lost his 
temper. I hear that he spoke with an elo- 
quence which no one had ever suspected in 
him, and that the sardonic M. Clemenceau, 
who dearly loves a row, was very much 
interested. 


Asking Hoover a Settled Habit 


Proceeding from the council, Hoover 
summoned our correspondents and put it 
up to them as Americans. “‘He was pale 
and drawn,” said one of them, “‘like a man 
who has been through a hard trip. He 
looked a little abnormal to me. I didn't 
realize until he spoke that it was because 
he was mad clear down to the ground. It 
came out too fast for me to take it down, 
but I remember what he said at the last: 
‘Do a set of red-blooded Americans intend 
to stand by and see a Hapsburg king put 
on the throne of a republic?’” It didn't 
happen. Doubtless Wilson was just wait- 
ing for some such support. What measures 
were taken the world may not know until 
scholars get a chance to go poking round in 
the records; by which time we shall all be 
dead or indifferent. But the Hapsburg 
dynasty faded out of the picture, and 
Hungary got back her food. 

That is the only episode of Hoover's five 
years in the relief of Europe which I can 
describe as dramatic. He was more char 
acteristic on his final exit. Far ahead, a 
he usually does, he had seen that Fu 
must not for her own good be carried by 
America beyond the harvest of 1918. He 
saw that only one sore spot remained—the 
children, in need of milk and special food 
He had saved from the profits of the Amer 
ican Relief Administration enough money 
to set afoot that work —the only piece of 
official relief which we continue to do in 
Europe. He had, as a side line to his wor} 
organized a system of American technical 
advisers to the new struggling government 
The peace conference was virtually over 
by now, but his European associates of 
the Economic Council were still at worl 
They had grown used, in pinche 
a final resort, ‘‘ Mr. Hoover, what shall we 
do?” Noone probably will ever know how 
much they leaned on the detached, di 
interested good sense of this practical 
Yankee. So at the end they met with 
again to put the same old question regard 
ing .the whole state of Europe. Hoover 
reviewed it all for them, bringing the prob- 
lem down through production and trar 
portation to the root of the whole que 
tion—coal. He showed them what could 
he done about coal, and what could not be 
Finally he laid out a plan, not for 
relieving the situation—that were im 
possible—but for making the best of it 
until it relieved itself 

That was his valedictory. A few days 
later, with only some of the old C. R. B 
crowd to see him off, he started back for 
his rest among the live oaks and poppies 
of Palo. Alto. In the five years there 
finished he had lived what I consider the 
most romantic story of the Great War. 
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THE BOOK OF SUSAN 


(Continued from Page 27 


he knew she’d been 
hbe—up here.” 
: A aie mistress, you mean?” snapped 

Mi. 

“Yes, sir,” whispered Jimmy, his face 
purple with agonized shame. 

“And then?” 

“*Susan’s a wonder,” continued Jimmy, 
taking heart now his Rubicon lay behind 
him. “‘ Most girls would have thrown a fit. 
But Susan seems to feel there’s a lot to Mr. 
Young, in spite of all that rotten side of 
him. She saw right away he believed that 
about her, and so he couldn’t be blamed 
much for getting sore. Anyway, he must 
have a white streak in him, for Susan 
talked to him—the way she can—and he 
soon realized he was in all wrong. But the 
reason he was in wrong—that’s what 
finished things between Susan and Mr. 
Phar! I guess you won't blame me for 
wanting to punch his head.” 

“No,” I threw in; “I shouldn’t blame 
you for wanting to punch mine!” 

“Give us the reason, Jimmy,” insisted 
Phil, his grave, Indianlike face stiffened 
to a mask. 

“Mr. Young didn’t get that lie from 
Mr. Phar,” admitted Jimmy, “but he did 
take it straight to him, when he first heard 
it, thinking he ought to know.” 

“Do you mean to tell me Maltby con- 
firmed it?”’ I cried. 

“Well,” Jimmy hesitated, “it seems he 
didn’t come right out and say, ‘Yes, that’s 
so!’ But he didn’t deny it either. Sort of 
shrugged his shoulders, I guess, and did 
things with his eyebrows. Whatever he 
did or didn’t, Mr. Young got it fastened 
in his héad then and there that Susan ‘6 

But this time Jimmy simply couldn't 
go on; the words stuck in his throat and 
stayed there. 

Phil’s eyes met mine and held them, long. 

“Hunt,” he said quietly at last, ‘it’s a 
fortunate thing for Susan—for all of us 
that I have long years of self-discipline be- 
hind me. Otherwise I should go to New 
York to-morrow, find Maltby Phar, and 
shoot him.” 

Jimmy’s blue eyes flashed toward Phil 
a startled but admiring glance. 

“What do you propose to do, Hunt?” 
demanded Phil 

“Think,” I replied; “think hard—think 
things through. Wednesday morning | 
hall leave for New York.” 


what she shouldn't 


xXVI 

Y PROPHECY was correct. Wednes- 

day, at 12:03 A.M., L left for New York, 
in response to the shocking telegram from 
Lucette. I arrived at Gertrude’s address, 
an august apartment house on upper Park 
Avenue, a little before half past two, dis- 
missed my taxi at the door, noting as I did 
so a second taxi standing at the curb just 
ahead of my own, and was admitted to 
the dignified public-entrance hall with sur- 
prising promptness, considering the hour, 
by the mature buttons on duty. Buttons 
was a man nearing sixty, at guess, of 
markedly Irish traits, and he was unex- 
pectedly wide-awake. When I gave him 
my name and briefly stated the reason 
for my untimely arrival his deepset eyes 
glittered with excited curiosity, while he 
drew down deep parallels about his mouth 
in a grimacing attempt at deepest sym- 
pathy and profoundest respect. 1 ques- 
tioned him. Several persons had gone up 
to Mrs. Hunt's apartment, he solemnly 
nformed me, during the past two hours. 
He believed the police were in charge. 

Police?”’ I exclaimed, incredulous 

He believed so. He would say no more. 

“Take me up at once!” I snapped at 
him. ‘‘Surely there’s a mistake. There 
can be no reason for police interference.” 

His eyes glittered more shrewdly, the 
drawn parallels deepened yet further as he 
shot back the elevator door. 

It was unmistakably a police officer who 
admitted me for the first and last time 
to Gertrude’s apartment. On hearing my 
name he nodded, then closed the door 
firmly in the face of buttons, who had 
lingered. 

‘‘He’s been warned not to tip off the 
press,” said the police officer, “but it’s just 
as well to be cautious.” 

“The press? What do you mean?” 
asked. ‘Is it a New York custom for police 
to enter a house of mourning?” I wasaware 
as I spoke of repressed voices murmuring 
in an adjoining room, 


“T’m Sergeant Conlon,” he answered, 
“in charge here till the coroner comes. He 
should make it by seven. If you're the 
poor lady’s husband you'll be needed. I'll 
have to detain you.” 

As he ended, the murmur ended in the ad- 
joining room. and Lucette walked out from 
it. She was wearing an evening gown—blue, 
I think—cut 
ornament of some kind in her hair. She 
has fine shoulders and beautiful hair. But 
her face had gone haggard; she had been 
weeping; she looked ten years older than 
when I had last seen her. 

“What is it? What is it?’ I demanded 
of her. “I know nothing but your tele 
gram!" 

“Looks like murder,” said Sergeant Con- 
lon, dry and short. “I wouldn’t talk much 
if I was you, not till the coroner gets here. 
I’m bound to make notes of what you say.” 

For the merest hundredth of a second my 
sealp prickled, my flesh went cold; but 
sheer incredulity was still strong upon me; 
it beat back the horror. It was simply not 
real, all this. 

“At least,’ ] managed, “give me facts 
something !”’ 

Then unreality deepened to utter night- 
mare, passing all bounds of reason.  Lu- 
cette spoke, and life turned for me to sheer 
prattling madness; toa gibbering grotesque! 

“Susan did it!’ she cried, her voice 
going high and strident, slipping from all 
control. “Il know it! I know she did! 
know it! Wasn't she with her? Alone with 
her? Who else could have done it? Who 
else? It’s in her blood!” 

Well, of course, when a woman you have 
played tag with in her girlhood goes mad 
before you, raves 

How could one act or answer? Then, 
too, she had vanished; or had I really seen 
her in the flesh at all? Really heard her 
voice, crying out 

Sergeant voice came 
short, dry, businesslike. It compelled belief. 

“T’ve a question or two for you, Mr. 
Hunt. This way; steady!” 

L felt his hand under my elbow. 

Gertrude’s apartment was evidently a 
very large one; I had vaguely the sensa- 
tion of passing down a long hall with an ell 
in it, and so into a small, simply furnished 
but tasteful room— the sitting room for her 
maids, as I later decided. Sergeant Conlon 
shut the door and locked it. 

“That’s not to keep you in,” he said; 
“it’s to keep others out. Sit down, Mr. 
Hunt. Smoke somethin’. Let’s make our- 
selves comfortable.” 

The click of the shot bolt in the lock had 
suddenly, I found, restored my power of 
coérdination. It had been like the sharp 
handclap which brings home a hypnotized 
subject to reason and reality. I was now, 
in a moment, not merely myself again, but 
peculiarly alert and steady of nerve, and 
I gave matter-of-fact assent to Sergeant 
Conlon’'s suggestions. I lit a cigarette and 
took possession of the most comfortable 
chair. Conlon remained standing. He had 
refused my cigarettes, but he now lighted a 
long, roughly rolled cigar. 

“I get these from a fellow over on First 
Avenue,” he explained affably. ‘He makes 
them up himself. They’re not so bad.” 

I attempted a smile and achieved a 
classic reaction. “They look—efficient,”’ I 
said. ‘‘And now, sergeant, what has hap- 
pened here? If I’ve seemed dazed for the 
past ten minutes, it’s little wonder. I hur- 
ried down in response to a telegram saying 
my wife You know we've lived apart 
for years?”’ He grunted assent. ‘Saying 
she had died suddenly. And I walked in, 
unprepared, on people who seem to me to 
be acting partsin a crook melodrama of the 
crudest type. Be kind enough to tell me 
what it’s all about!” 

Sergeant Conlon’s gray-blue eyes fixed 
me as I spoke. He was a big, thickset man, 
nearing middle age; the bruiser build, 
physically; but with a solidly intelligent- 
looking head and trustworthy eyes. 

“T'll do that, Mr. Hunt,” he assented 
“T got Mrs. Arthur to send you that tele 
gram; but I'll say to you first-off, now 
you've come, I don't suspect you of bein’ 
mixed up in this affair. When I shot that 
‘Looks like murder’ at you, I did it de 
liberate. Well—that’s neither here nor 
there; but I always go by the way things 
strike me. I have to.” He twirled & light 
chair round to face me and seated himself, 
leaning a little forward, his great stubby 
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hands propped on his square knees. ‘‘ Here’s 
the facts then—what we know are facts: 
It seems Mrs. Arthur—she’s been visitin’ 
Mrs. Hunt for two weeks past. She went 
to the opera to-night with a Mr. Phar; she 
says you know him well.” I nodded. 
“Durin’ the last act of the opera they were 
located by somebody in the office down 
there and called out to the phone—an ac- 
cident to Mrs. Hunt—see?—important.” 
Again I nodded. “ Mrs. Arthur answered 
the phone, and Doctor Askew-—he lives in 
this house, but he’s Mrs. Hunt’s reg’lar 
doctor—well, he was on the wire. He just 
told her to hurry back as fast as she could 
and she and Mr. Phar hopped a taxi and 
beat it up here. Doctor Askew met them 
at the door, and a couple of seared maids. 
The doe’s a good man—-big rep—one of the 
best. He'd taken charge and sent on the 
quiet for us. I got here with a couple of 
my men soon, after Mrs. Arthur.” 

‘But 

“T know, J know!” 


he stopped me off. 
“But [ want you to get it all straight. 
Mrs. Hunt, sir, was killed —somehow 
with a long, sharp-pointed brass paper 
knife —a reg’lar weapon. I’ve examined it. 
And someone drove that thing—and it 
must ‘a’ took some force, believe me! 
right through her left eye up to the han- 
dle —a full inch of metal plumb into her 
brain!” 

I tried to believe him as he said this; 
as, seeing my blankness, he repeated it for 
| mein other words. For the moment it was 
impossible. This sort of thing must have 
happened in the world, of course—at other 
times, to other people. But not now, not 
to Gertrude. Certainly not to Gertrude; 
a woman so aloof, so exquisite, self shel- 
tered, class sheltered, not merely from ug- 
liness, from the harsh and brutal, but from 
everything in life even verging toward vul- 
garity, coarse passion, the unrestrained. 

‘That’s the way she was killed, Mr. 
Hunt—no mistake. Now—who did it 
and why? That’s the point.” 

At my elbow was a table with a reading 
lamp on it, a desk set, a work basket, be- 
longing, I suppose, to one of the maids, 
and some magazines. One magazine lay 
just before me—The Reel World—a by- 
product of the great moving-picture in- 
dustry. I had been staring—unseeingly, at 
first—at a flamboyant advertisement on 
its cover that clamored for my attention, 
until now, with Conlon’s question, it mo- 
mentarily gained it. The release of a mag- 
nificent superfeature was announced, in no 
quavering terms. “‘The Sins of the Fa- 
thers”’ it shrieked at me! “All the thrilling 
human suspense”; ‘“‘virile, compelling”’ 

“brimming over with the kind of action 
and adventure your audiences crave”’; ‘‘it 
delivers the wallop!” 

Instantly with a new force Lucette’s out- 
cry swept back upon me. “Susan did it! 
Wasn’t she with her? Alone with her? J?’s 
in her blood !"’ 

And at once every faculty of my spirit 
leaped, with an almost supernatural acute- 
ness, to the defense of the one being on 
earth I wholly loved. All sense of unreality 
vanished. Now for it—since it must be 
so! Susan and I, if need be, against the 
world! 

“Go on, sergeant. What’s your theory?” 

“Never mind my theory! I'd like to 
get yours first--when I've given you all 
I know.” 

“All right then! 
Ong 

‘“‘Easy, Mr. Hunt! It’s not as simple as 
all that. Well, here it is: Somewhere round 
ten o’clock a Miss Blake—a magazine 
writer livin’ on West Tenth Street—your 
ward, I understayd?”’ 

Yes.”, 

“Well, she calls here, alone, and asks 
for Mrs. Arthur. Mrs. Hunt’s personal 
maid—English; she’s no chicken either 
she lets her in and says Mrs. Arthur isn’t 
here—-see—and didn’t the door boy tell her 
so? Yes, says Miss Blake, but she'll wait 
for her anyway. The maid—name of If- 
fley—says she thought that was queer, so 
she put it to Miss Blake that maybe she’d 
better ask Mrs. Hunt. Oh, says Miss 
Blake, I thought she was out too. But it 
seems Mrs. Hunt was in her private sittin’ 
room; she'd had a slight bilious attack, 
and she'd got her corsets off and somethin’ 
loose on, the way women do, and was all 
set for a good read. So the maid didn’t 
think she could see Miss Blake, but any- 
how she took in her card—and Mrs. Hunt 
decided to see her. That maid Iffley’s an 
intelligent woman; she’s all broke up, but 
| she ain’t hysterical like the cook—who 
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didn’t see nothin’ anyway. The parlor 
maid was havin’ her night off, but she’s 
back now too, and I’ve got ’em all safe 
where they can’t talk to outsiders yet. | 
don’t want this thing in the papers to- 
morrow, not if I can help it; I want to 
keep it dark till I know better where I’m 
gettin’ off.” 
“Right!” 
maid's story? 
“Well, I’ ve questioned her pretty close, 
and I think it’s to be relied on. It hits me 
that way. Mrs. Hunt, she says, when she 
took in Miss Blake’s card, was lyin’ on her 
couch in a long trailin’ thing what ladies 
call a —o a 


I approved. “What’s the 


7 And she was cuttin’ the pages of some 
new book with that paper knife I spoke of.” 

ad) es? 

“And her dog, a runty little French bull, 
was sleepin’ on the rug beside the couch.” 

“‘What does that matter?” 

“More’n you'd think! He’s got a 
broken leg—provin’ some kind of a struggle 
must ’a’ ——” 

“T see. Go on! 

“Well, Mrs. Hunt, the maid says, looked 
at Miss Blake's card a minute and didn’t 
say anythin’ special, but seemed kind 
of puzzled. Her only words was, ‘Yes, 
[ ought to see her.’ So the maid goes for 
Miss Blake and shows her to the door, 
which she'd left ajar, and taps on it for her, 
and Mrs. Hunt calls to come in. So Miss 
Blake goes in and shuts the door after her, 
and the maid comes back to this room 
we're in now— it’s round the corner of the 
hall from Mrs. Hunt’s room—see? But 
she don’t much more than get here—just 
to the door—when she hears the dog give a 
screech and then go on cryin’ like as if he’d 
been hurt. 

“The cook was in here, too, and she claims 
she heard a kind of jarrin’ sound, like 
somethin’ heavy fallin’; but Iffley—that’s 
the maid, they call her Iffley—says all 
she noticed was the dog. Anyway, she 
listened a second, then she started for Mrs. 
Hunt’s room—and the cook, bein’ nervous, 
locked herself in here and sat with her eyes 
tight shut and her fingers in her ears. Fact. 
She says she can’t bear nothin’ disagree- 
able. Too bad about her, ain’t it!” 

“And then?” I protested crossly. 

“Well, Mr. Hunt, when the Iffley woman 
turned the hall corner the door of your poor 
wife’s room opens and Miss Blake walks 
out. She had the paper knife in her right 
hand, and the knife and her hand was all 
bloody; her left hand was bloody too; and 
we've found blood on her’ clothes since. 
There was a queer vacant look about her 
that’s what the maid says. She didn’t 
seem to see anythin’. Naturally, the maid 
was scared stiff—but she got one look in 
at the door anyway—that was enough for 
her. She was too scared even to yell, she 
says. Paralyzed—she just flopped back 
against the wall half faintin’. 

‘‘And then she noticed somethin’ that 
kind of brought her to again! Mr. Hunt, 
that young woman, Miss Blake, she’d gone 
quiet as you please and curled herself down 
on a rug in the hallway—that bloody knife 
in her hand—and she was either dead or 
fast asleep! And then the doorbell rang, 
and the Iffley woman says she don’t know 
how she got past that prostrate figger on 
the rug—her very words, Mr. Hunt—that 
prostrate figger on the rug—but she did, 
somehow; got to the door. And wheu she 
opened it, there was Doctor Askew and the 
elevator man. And then she passed out. 
And I must say I don’t much blame her, 
conside rin’.”” 

“‘Where’s Miss Blake now?” 
demanded. 

“*She’s still fest asleep, Mr. Hunt—to 
vall it that. The doe says it’s—some- 
thin’ or other—due to shock. Same as a 
trance.” 

I started up. 
I must see him at once! 

““We've laid Miss Blake on the bed in 
Mrs. Arthur’s room. He’s observin’ her.” 

“Take me there.” 

“T’'ll do that, Mr. Hunt. But I'll ask 
you a question first—straight. Is there 
any doubt in your mind that that young 
lady—your ward—killed Mrs. Hunt?” 

I met his gray-blue glance directly, paus- 
ing a moment before I spoke. ‘Sergeant 
Conlon,” I replied, while a meteor shower 
of speculation shot through me with the 
rapidity of light waves, ‘‘there is no doubt 
whatever in my mind: Miss Blake could 
not—and so did not—kill my wife.” 

‘Who did, then?” 

(Continued on Page 85) 
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; (Continued from Page 82) 

“Wait! Let me first ask you a question, 
sergeant: Who sent for Doctor Askew?” 

“That’s the queerest part of it; Miss 
Blake did.” 

“Ah! How?” 

“There’s a phone in Mrs. Hunt’s sittin’ 
room. Miss Blake called the house oper- 
ator, gave her name and location, and said 
not to waste a moment—to send up a doc- 
tor double-quick!” 

“Ts that all she said?” 

“No. The operator tells me she said 
Mrs. Hunt had had a terrible accident and 
was dyin’,”’ 

“You're certain she said ‘accident’?” 

“The girl who was at the switchboard- 
name of Joyce—she’s sure of it.” 

I smiled, grimly enough. “Then that is 
exactly what occurred, sergeant—a terrible 
accident; hideous. Your question is an- 
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not a couch, as Conlon had called it—on a 
chaise longue, a book with a vivid green 
cover in her left hand, a bronze paper knile 
with a thin, pointed blade in her right. She 
was holding it with the knuckles of her 
hand upward, her thumb along the handle, 
and the point of the blade turned to her 
left, across and a little in toward her body. 
She was wearing a very lovely negligée, a 
true creation, all in filmy tones of old gold. 


On a low-set tip-table at her elbow stood | 


a reading lamp, and a small coal-black 
French bull lay asleep on a superb Chinese 
rug—lay close in by the chaise longue, just 
where a dropped hand might caress him. A 
light silky-looking coverlet of a peculiar 
dull blue, harmonizing with certain tones 


of the rug, was thrown across Gertrude’s | 


feet. 
As Susan shut the door the little bull 
pricked up his bat ears and started to 
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swered. Nobody killed Mrs. Hunt—unless_uncurl, but Gertrude must have spoken to 
you are so thoughtless or blasphemous as to him, for he settled back again—not, how- 
call it an act of God!” ever, to sleep. It was all a picture; I heard 
_ “Oh, come on now!” he objected, shak- no sounds. Then I saw Gertrude put down 
ing his head, but not, I felt, with entire her book on the table and swing her feet 
conviction. ‘“‘No,” he continued stub- from the chaise longue, meaning to rise and 
bornly, “I been turnin’ that over too. But greet Susan. But as she attempted to stand 
there’s no way an accident like that could up the light coverlet entangled her feet and 
a’ happened. It’s not possible!” tripped her; she lost her balance, tried 
_ “Fortunately,” I insisted, ‘nothing else with a violent, awkward lurch of her whole 
is possible! Are you asking me to believe body to recover herself, and stamped rather 
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that a young, sensitive girl with an extraor- 
dinary imaginative sympathy for others— 
a girl of brains and character, as all her 
friends have reason to know—asking me to 
believe that she walked coolly into my 
wife’s room this evening, rushed savagely 
upon her, wrested a paper knife from her 
hand, and then found the sheer brute 
strength of will and arm to thrust it through 
her eye deep into her brain? Are you fur- 
ther asking mé to believe that having done 
this frightful thing she kept her wits about 
her, telephoned at once for a doctor— being 
careful to call her crime an accident—and 
so passed at once into a trance of some kind 
and walked from the room with the bloody 
knife in her hand? What possible motive 
could be strong enough to drive such a girl 
to such a deed?” 

“Jealousy,” said Sergeant Conlon. ‘She 
wanted you—and your wife stood in her 
way. That’s what I get from Mrs. Arthur.” 

“I see. But the three or four persons 
who know Miss Blake and me best will tell 
you how absufd that is, and you'll find 
their reasons for thinking so are very con- 
vincing. Is Mr. Phar still about?” 

“He is. I’ve detained him.” 

“What does he think of Mrs. Arthur’s 
nonsensical theory?” 

“He’s got a theory of his own,” said 
Conlon; “and it happens to be the same as 
mine.” 

“Well?” 

““Mr. Phar says Miss Blake’s own father 
went mad—all of a sudden; cut some 
fancy woman’s throat, and his own after! 
He thinks history’s repeated itself, that’s 
all. Sodo I. Only a crazy woman could ’a’ 
done this—just this way. A strong man in 
his senses couldn’t ’a’ drove that paper 
knife home like that! But when 2 person 
goes mad, sir, all rules are off. I seen too 
many cases. Things happen you can’t ac- 
count for. Take the matter cf that dog 
now—his broken leg, eh? What are you to 
make of that? And take this queer state 
she’s in. There’s no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
Hunt—the poor girl’s gone crazy, somehow. 
You nor me can’t tell how nor why. But 
it’s back of all this—that’s sure.” 

Throughout all this coarse nightmare, 
this insene break in Nature, as I have 
called it and must always regard it, let me 
at least be honest. As Conlon spoke, for 
the tiniest fraction of a second a desolating 
fear carted through me, searing every 
nerve with white-hot pain. Was it true? 
Might it not conceivably be true? But this 
single lightning thrust of doubt passed as it 
came. No, not as it came, for it blotted all 
clearness, all power of voluntary thought 
from my mind, but it left behind it a singu- 
lar intensity of vision. Even as the light- 
ning pang vanished and, while time yet 
stood still, a moving picture that amounted 
to hallucination began to play itself out be- 
fore me. It was like 

that last 


Wild pageant of the accumulated past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 


I saw Susan shutting the door of a deli- 
cately paneled Georgian room, and every 
detail of this room—a room I had never 
entered in the flesh—was distinct to me. 
Given time, I could have inventoried its 
every object. I saw Gertrude lying on 


than stepped full on the dog’s forepaws. 
He writhed, springing up between her feet 
the whole grotesque catastrophe was, in 
effect, a single, fatal gesture!—and Ger- 
trude, throwing her hands instinctively be- 
fore her face, fell heavily forward, the 
length of her body, prone. I saw Susan 
rush toward her —— And the psychic reel 
flickered out, blanked. I needed to see no 
more. 

“Don’t you agree with me, Mr. Hunt?” 
Conlon was asking. 

“No,” I said bluntly. “‘No madwoman 
would have summoned a doctor. Miss 
Blake called it a terrible accident. It was. 
Her present state is due to the horror of it. 
When she wakes it will all be explained. 
Now take me to her.” 

Conlon’s gray-blue glance fixed me once 
more. ‘All right,” he grunted, “I’ve no 
objections. But I'd ’a’ thought your first 
wish would ’a’ been to see your wife.” 

“No,” I replied. ‘Mrs. Hunt separated 
from me years ago, for reasons of her own. 
I bore her no ill will; in a sense I respected 
her, admired her. Understand me, Ser- 
geant Conlon. There was nothing vulgar 
in her life, and her death in thisstupid way- 
oh, it’s indecent, damnable! A cheap out- 
rage! I could do nothing for her living, 
and can do nothing now. But I prefer to 
remember her as‘she was. She would prefer 
it too.” 

“Come on, then,’ 
gruffly, I thought. 

He unlocked the door. 


said Conlon; pretty 
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ee WAS a singular thing, but so convin- 

cing had my vision been to me that I felt 
no immediate desire to verify the details of 
its setting by an examination of Gertrude’s 
boudoir. It had come to me bearing its own 
credentials, its own satisfying accent of 
truth. One question did, however, fasten 
upon me, as I followed Conlon’s bulky 
form down the hall to Lucette’s bedroom. 
Whence had this vision, this psychic reel, 
come to me? What was its source? How 
could the mere fact of it—clearing, as it did, 
at least all perplexities from my own mind 
have occurred? For the moment I could 
find no answer; the mystery had hap- 
pened, had worked, but remained a mys- 
tery. 

Like most men in this modern world I 
had taken a vague, mild interest in psy- 
chical research, reading more or less. cas- 
ually, ‘and with customary suspension of 
judgment, anything of the sort that came 
in my way. I had a bowing acquaintance 
with its rapidly growing literature; little 
more; and until now I had had no striking 
psychical experiences of my own, and had 
never, as it happened, attended a séance of 
any kind, either popular or scientific. Nev- 
ertheless, I could--to put it so—speak that 
language. I was familiar with the described 
phenomena, in a general way, and with the 
conflicting theories of its leading investi- 
gators; but I had—honestly speaking—no 
pet theories of my own, though always im- 
patient of spiritistic explanations, and 
rather inclined to doubt, too, the persistent 
claim that thought transference had been 
incontrovertibly established. On the whole, 
I suppose I was inclined to favor common- 
sense mechanistic explanations of such 
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phenomena, and to regard all others with 
alert suspicion or wearily amused con- 
tempt. 

Now at last, in my life’s most urgent 
crisis, I had had news from nowhere; now, 
furthermore, the being I loved and would 
protect, must protect, had been thrown by 
psychic shock into that grim borderland, 
the abnormal; that land of lost voices, of 
the fringe of consciousness, of dissociated 
personalities, of morbid obsession and wild 
symbolic dreams. Following on Conlon’s 
heels, then, I entered a softly illumined 
room—a restrained Louis Seize room, a true 
Gertrude room, with its cool French-gray 
paneled walls; but entered there as into 
sinister darkness,'as if groping for light. The 
comfortably accustomed, the predictable, 
I felt, lay all behind me; I must step warily 
henceforth among shifting shadows and 
phosphoric blurs. The issues were too 
terrifying, too vast, for even one little false 
move; Susan’s future, the very health of her 
soul, might depend now upon the blunder- 
ing clum iness or the instinctive tact with 
which I attempted to pick and choose my 
way. It was with a secret shuddering of 
flesh and spirit that I entered that discreet, 
faultless room. 

Susan was lying on the low single 
French bed, a coverlet drawn over her; 
they had removed her trim tailored hat, the 
jacket of her dark suit, and her walking 
leaving them on the couch by the 
‘ilk-curtained windows, where they had 
perhaps first placed her. She had not 
dressed for the evening before coming up 
to Gertrude’s; it was evidently to have 
been a businesslike call. Her black weblike 
hair—smoky, I always called it, to tease 
her; it never fell lank or separated into 
strings—-had been disordered, and a float- 
ing weft of it had drifted across her fore- 
head and hung there. Her face was moon 
white, her lips pale, the lines of cheek and 
chin had sharpened, her eyes were closed. 
It was very like death. My throat tight- 
ened and ached. 

Doctor Askew stood across the bed from 
us, looking down at her. 

‘Here’s Mr. Hunt,” said Conlon, with- 
out further introduction. ‘‘ He wants to see 
you.” Then he stepped back to the door 
and shut it, remaining over by it, at some 
distance from the bed. His silence was ex- 
pressive. “‘Now show me!” it seemed to 
say. “‘This may be a big case for me and 
it may not. If not, I’m satisfied; I’m ready 
for anything. Go on, show me!” 

Doctor Askew was not, as I had expected 
to find him, old; nor even middle-aged — 
an expectation caught, I presume, from 
Conlon’s laconic “‘One of the best—a big 
rep"’; he was, I now estimated, a year or 
so younger than I. I had never heard of 
him and knew nothing about him, but I 
liked him at once when he glanced humor- 
ously up at Conlon’s “‘He wants to see 
you,” nodded to me, and said: “I’ve been 
hoping you’d come soon, Mr. Hunt. I’vea 
mind to try something here—if you’ve no 
objection to an experiment. 

He was a short man, not fat, but thickset 
like Conlon; only, with a higher-strung 
vitality, carrying with it a sense of intel- 
lectual eagerness and edge. He had a 
sandy, freckled complexion, bronzy, crisp- 
looking hair with reddish gleams in it, and 
an unmistakably red, aggressive mustache, 
close-clipped but untamed. Green-blue 
eyes. A man, | decided, of many intensi- 
ties: a willful man; but thoughtful, too, 
and seldom unkind 

‘Why did you wait for my permission?” 
I asked. 

*L shouldn't have—much longer,” he re- 
plied, his eyes returning to Susan’s un- 
changing face. “But I’ve read one or two 
of your essays, so I know something of the 
feel of your mind. It occurred to me you 
might be useful. Aid besides, I badly need 
some information about this’ —he paused 
briefly —“‘ this very lovely child.” Again he 
paused a moment, adding: “This is a sin- 
gular case, Mr. Hunt—and likely to prove 
more singular as we see it through. I acted 
too impulsively in sending for Conlon; I 
apologize. It’s not a police matter, as I at 
first supposed. However, I hope there’s no 
harm done. Conlon is holding his horses 
and trying to be discreet. Aren’t you, 
Conlon?” 

“What's the idea?” muttered Conlon 
from the doorway; Conlon was not used to 
being treated thus, de haut en bas. “Ever 
if that poor little girl’s crazy we'll have to 
swear out a warrant for her, It's a police 
matter all right.” 

“I think not,” 
missing Conlon 


boots, 


said Doctor Askew, dis- 
from the conversation. 
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“Have you ever,” he then asked me, 
**seen Miss Blake like this before?” 

I was about to say “No!” with em- 
phasis, when a sudden memory returned to 
me—the memory of a queer crumpled little 
figure lying on the concrete incline of the 
Eureka Garage; curled up there, like an 
unearthed cutworm, round a shining din- 
ner pail. ‘“‘ Yes,” I replied instead; ‘‘once— 
I think.” 

“You think?” 

I sketched the occasion for him and ex- 
plained all its implications as clearly and 
briefly as I could; and while I talked thus 
across her bed Susan’s eyes did not open; 
she did not stir. ‘ 

Doctor Askew heard me out, as I felt, 
intently, but kept his eye meanwhile—ex- 
cept for a keen glance or two in my direc- 
tion—on Susan’s face. : 

“All right,” he said when I had con- 
cluded; ‘that throws more or less light. 
There’s nothing to worry us, at least, in 
Miss Blake’s condition. Under psychical 
trauma—shock—she has a tendency to 
pass into a trance state— amounting prac- 
tically to one of the deeper stages of hyp- 
nosis. She’ll come out of it sooner or later 
simply wake up—if we leave her alone. 
Perhaps, after all, that’s the wisest thing for 
us to do.” 

On this conclusion he walked away from 
the bed, as if it ended the matter, and lit a 
cigarette, 

“Well, Conlon,” he grinned, “we're 
making a night of it, eh? C “ome, let’s all sit 
down and talk things over.”” He seated him- 
self on the end of the couch as he spoke, 
lounging back on one elbow and crossing 
his knees. “‘I ought to tell you, Mr. Hunt,” 
he added, ‘“‘that nervous disorders are my 
specialty; more than that, indeed—my 
life! I studied under Janet in Paris, and 
later put in a couple of years as assistant 
physician in the Clinie of Psychiatry, 
Zurich. Did some work, too, at Vienna 
with Stekel and Freud. So I needn’t say a 
problem of this kind is simply meat and 
drink to me. I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything in the world!” 

I was a little chilled by his words, by an 
attitude that seemed to me cold-bloodedly 
professional; nevertheless, I joined him, 
drawing up a chair, and Conlon gradually 
worked his way toward us, though he re- 
mained standing. 

“What I want to know, doc,”’ demanded 
( ‘onlon, “is why you’ve changed your 
mind?” 

“T haven’t,”” Doctor Askew responded. 
“T can’t have, because I haven’t yet formed 
an opinion. I’m just beginning to—and 
even that may take me some time.” He 
turned to me, ‘“‘What’s your theory, Mr. 
Hunt?” 

I was prepared for this question; my 
mind had been busying itself foresightedly 
with every possible turn our conversation 
was likely to take. All my faculties were 
sharpened by strain, by my pressing sense 
that Susan’s future, for good or evil, might 
somehow be linked to my lightest word. I 
had determined, then, in advance, not to 
speak in Conlon’s presence of my inexpli- 
cable vision, not to mention it at all to 
anyone unless some unexpected turn of 
the wheel might make it seem expedient. 
I could use it to Susan’s advantage, I be- 
lieved, more effectively by indirection; I 
endeavored to do so now. 

““My theory?” I queried. 

‘As to how Mrs. Hunt met her death. 
However painful, we've got to face that 
out, sooner or later.” 

“ Naturally. But I have no theory,” I re- 
plied; “T have an unshakable convie tion.’ 

Ah! Which is 

“That the whole thing was accidental of 
course; just as Miss Blake affirmed it to be, 
over the telephone.” 

“You believe that because she affirmed 
it?” 

“Exactly.” 

“That won’t go down with the coroner,” 
struck in Conlon. ‘‘ How could it? I'd like 





to think it, well enough—but it don’t 
with me!” 
“Wait, Conlon! suggested Doctor 


Askew sharply. “I'll conduct this inquiry 
just now, if you don’t mind—and if Mr. 
Hunt will be good enough to answer.” 

“Why not?” I replied. 

“Thank you. Conlon’s point is a good 
one, all the same. Have you been able to 
form any reasonable notion of how such 
an accident could have occurred?” 

et iy 

“The hell you have!” exclaimed Conlon 
excitedly, not meaning, I think, to be sar- 
castic. “Why, you haven’t even been in 
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there’—he referred to Gertrude’s bou- 
doir—‘“‘or seen the body!” 

“No,” I responded, “‘but you and Doc- 
tor Askew have, so you can easily put me 
right. Extraordinary as the whole thing 
is—the one deadly chance in perhaps a 
million—there’s nothing impossible about 
it. Merely from the facts you’ve given me, 
Sergeant Conlon, I can reconstruct the 
whole scene—come pretty near it at any 
rate. But the strength of my conviction is 
based on other grounds—don’t lose sight of 
that! Miss Blake didn’t kill Mrs. Hunt; 
she’s incapable of such an action; and if 
she didn’t, no one else did. An accident is 
the only alternative.” 

“Well, then,” grunted Conlon, 
about it! It’ ul take some tellin’! 

“Hold on!” exe ‘laimed Doctor Askew 
before I could begin. “‘Sorry, Mr. Hunt 
but you remember perhaps—when you 
first came in—I had half a mind to try 


“tell us 


” 


somet hing —an experiment.” I nodded. 
“Well, I’ve made up my mind. We'll try it 
right-now, before it’s too late. If it sue- 


ceeds it may yield us a few facts to go on. 
Your suppositions can come afterward.” 

I felt, as he spoke, that something behind 
his words belied their rudeness, that their 
rudeness was rather for Conlon’s benefit 
than for mine. He got up briskly and crossed 
to the bedside. There, after a moment, he 
turned and motioned us both to join him. 

As we did so, tiptoeing instinctively: 
**Yes—this is fortunate,”’ he said; ‘ ‘she’s 
at it again. Look.” 

Susan still lay with shut eyes, as I had 
first seen her, her arms extended outside 
the coverlet; but she was no longer entirely 
motionless. Her left arm Jay relaxed, the 
palm of her left hand upward. I had often 
seen her hands lie inertly thus in her lap, 
the palms upward, in those moments of 
sile nt withdrawal which I have more than 
once described. But now her right hand 
was turned downward, the fingers slightly 
contracted, as if they held a pen, and the 
hand was creeping slowly on the coverlet 
from left to right; it would creep slowly in 
this way for perhaps eight inches, then 
draw quickly back to its point of starting 
and repeat the maneuver. It was uncanny, 
this patient repetition—over and over— of 
a single restricted movement. 

“Is she dyin’—or what?” 
Conlon in a husky whisper. 

“Far from itl” said Doetor Askew, his 
abrupt, crisp speech in almost ludicrous 
contrast to Conlon’s sudden awe. ‘‘Get me 
some paper from that desk over there, 
Conlon. A pad if possible.” 

He drew out a pencil from his pocket as 
he spoke. Conlon hesitated an instant, 
then obeyed, tiptoeing ponderously, with 
creaking boots, over to a daintily appointed 
writing table, and returning with a block of 
linen paper. Doctor Askew, meanwhile, 
holding the pencil between his teeth, had 
lifted Susan’s unresisting shoulders—too 
roughly, I thought—from the bed. 

“Stick that other pillow under her,” he 
ordered me, sharply enough in spite of the 
impeding pencil. ‘A little farther down- 
so!” 

Susan now lay, no less limply than be- 
fore, with her trunk, shoulders and head 
somewhat raised. Her right hand had 
ceased its slow, patie “nt'moveme ont. 

““What’s the idea?’ C onlon was mutter- 
ing. “What's the idea, doc? 

Whatever it was it was evident that 
C onlon didn’t like it. 

“Got the pad?” demanded 
Askew. ‘“‘Oh, good! Here!” 

He almost snatched the pad from Conlon 
and tore the blotter cover from it; then he 
slipped it beneath Susan’s right palm and 
finally thrust his pencil between her curved 
fingers, its point resting on the linen block, 
which he steadied by holding one corner 
between finger and thumb. For a moment 
the hand remained quiet; then it began 
to write. I say “it” advisedly; no least 
trace of consciousness or purposed control 
could be detected in Susan’s impassive face 
or heavily relaxed body. Susan was not 
writing; her waking will had no part in 
this strange automatism; so much, at 
least, was plain to me, and even to Conlon. 

“It’s not her that’s doin’ it,’”’ came his 
throaty whisper again. ‘‘Who’s pushin’ 
that hand?” 

“It’s not sperits, Conlon,” said Doctor 
Askew ironically; “‘ you can take my say-so 
for that.” With the words he withdrew the 
scribbled top sheet from the pad, glanced 
at it and handed it to me. The hand jour- 
neyed on, covering a second sheet as I read. 
“That doesn’t help us much, does it?” was 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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Rex Miser No. 263, one of the 34 owned by the Burrell Engineering @ Construction Company, at work on a large concrete grain elevator 


Ten Years—A“Dead” Mixer—And 37 Others 


One of the largest builders of concrete 
grain elevators in the country, the Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Company, 
of Chicago, bought their first Rex Concrete 
Mixer, No. 263, on Oct. 18, 1909. 


The performance of this mixer on the first 
job to which it was assigned led the Burrell 
Company to buy a second Rex Mixer. 


Then followed the third—the fourth—the 
fifth—until today there are 38 Rex Mixers 
in the Burrell battery, ranging from 7- to 
28-cubic foot capacity—they have adopted 
the Rex as their standard. 


Officialiy, Rex Mixer No. 263 is long since 
“dead.” For the Burrell Company figures 
depreciation at 25% a year. 


That means that this Rex Mixer “died” 


REX MI 


on the books of the company in July, 1913 
—more than six years ago. 


Actually, however, it is very much alive 
and is giving the same high character of de- 
pendable work on a job down in Oklahoma, 
as it did the day it was first put in use. 


Low repair costs, continuous service, the 
ability to give a good “‘mix’’—these are the 
standards by which this engineering and 
construction company of national repute 
judges a concrete mixer. 


Not only have Rex Mixers and Pavers 
measured up to these standards: they 
have surpassed them, as is shown by the 
fact that more than one of the 38 Rex 
Mixers used by Burrell have long since 
been written off the books. 


They can do the same for you. 
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Rex Chains, Rex Traveling Water Screens 
Rex Sprockets, Rex Elevators and Conveyors 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 


Branch Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities in the United States and Abroad 
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Rex Building Mixers 
are made in the fol- 
lowing sizes—4-S, 
7-8, 14-8, 21-S, and 
28-S; Rex Paving 
Vixers are made in 
10-E, 14-E and 21-5 
sizes, the numbers re- 
ferring to cubic foot 
capacity of mixed 
concrete 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
Doctor Askew’s comment, when I had de- 
voured the first sheet. 

“No,” I replied; “not directly. 
keep this if you don’t mind.” 

I folded the sheet and slipped it into my 
pocket. Doctor Askew removed the second 
sheet. 

“Same sort of stuff,” he grunted, passing 
it over to me. “It needs direction.” And 
he began addressing—not Susan, to Con- 
lon’s amazement—the hand! ‘What hap- 

pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night? 2” he 

th manded firmly of the hand. ‘Tell us ex- 
actly what happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night! It’s important. What happened 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?”’ 

Always addressing the hand, his full at- 
tention fixed upon it as it moved, he 
repeated this burden over and over: “‘We 
must know exactly what happened in Mrs. 
Hunt’s room to-night! Tell us what hap- 
pened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night. 
What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room to- 
night?” 

Conlon and I both noted that Susan’s 
breathing, hitherto barely to be detected, 
gradually grew more labored while Doctor 
Askew insisted upon and pressed home his 
monotonous refrain. He had so placed 
himself now that he could follow the slowly 
penciled words. More and more deliber- 
ately the hand moved; then it paused. 

“What happened in Mrs. Hunt’s room 
to-night?” chanted Doctor Askew. 

‘This ain’t right,” muttered Conlon. 
“It’s worse’n the third degree. I don’t 
like it.” 

He creaked uneasily away. The hand 
moved again, hesitatingly, briefly. 

“Ah,” chanted Doctor Askew—always 
to the hand—‘‘it was an accident, was it? 
How did it happen? Tell us exactly how it 
happened—exactly how it happened. We 
must know. How did the accident happen 
in Mrs. Hunt’s room to-night?” 

Again the hand moved, more steadily 
this time, and seemingly in response to his 
questions. 

Doctor Askew glanced up at me with an 
encouraging smile. ‘‘ We'll get it now—all 
of it. Don’t worry. The hand’s responding 
to control.” 

Though sufficiently astonished and dis- 
turbed by this performance, I was not, like 
Conlon, wholly at sea. Sober accounts of 
automatic writing could be found in all 
modern psychologies; I had read some of 
these accounts—given with all the dry de- 
tachment of clinical data. They had inter- 
ested me, not thrilled me. No supernatural 
power was involved. It was merely the 
comparative rarity of such phenomena in 
the ordinary normal course of experience 
that made them seem awe-inspiring. And 
yet the hand there, solely animate, pa- 
tiently writing in entire independence of a 
consciously directing will! My spine, too, 
like Conlon’s, registered an authentic 
shiver of protest and atavistic fear. But, 
throughout, I kept my tautened wits about 
me, busily working; and they drove me 
now on a sudden inspiration to the writing 
table, where I seized pen and paper and 
wrote down with the most collected celer- 
ity a condensed account of—for so I 
phrased it—‘‘what must, from the estab- 
lished facts, be supposed to have taken 
place in Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, just after 
Miss Blake had entered it.” I put_ this 
account deliberately as my theory of the 
matter, as the one solution of the problem 
consistent with the given facts and the 
known characters involved; and I had 
barely concluded when I was startled to 
my feet by Doctor Askew’s voice—raised 
cheerily above its monotonous murmur of 
questions to the hand—calling my name. 

“‘What are you up to, Mr. Hunt? My 
little experiment’s over. It’s a complete 


” 


But I'll 


success, 

He was walking toward me with a hand- 
ful of loose scribbled sheets from the linen 
bloek. 

“* How is she now?” I inquired anxiously, 
as if she had just been subjected to a dan- 
gerous operation. 

‘All right. Deep under. I shan’t try to 
pull her out yet. Much better for her to 
come out of it naturally herself. I suggest 
we darken the room and leave her.” 

“That suits me,” I just caught from 
Cc onlon, over by the door. 

“She'll be quite safe alone?” 

‘Absolutely. I want to read this thing 
onion and Mrs. Arthur and Mr. Phar, 

before the coroner gets here. I rather think 
the y'll find it convincing.’ 

“Good,” I responded. 
let me read them this. 


“But, first of all, 
I’ve just jotted 
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down my analysis of the whole situation. 


It’s a piece of cold constructive reasoning | 
from the admitted data, and I shall be | 


greatly surprised if it doesn’t on the whole 


agree with what you've been able to | 


obtain.” 

Doctor Askew stared at me a moment 
curious'y. “And if it doesn’t agree?” he 
asked. 


“If it don’t,” exclaimed Conlon with | 


obvious relief, “it may help us, all the same. 
This thing can’t be settled by that kind of 
stuff, doc.”” He gave a would-be contemp- 
tuous nod toward Doctor Askew’s handful 
of scrawled pages. “‘That’s no evidence 
whatever it says. Where does it come 
from? Who's givin’ it? It can’t be sworn 
to on the Book, that’s certain—eh? Let's 
get out-a here and begin to talk sense!” 
Conlon opened the door eagerly, and 
creaked off through the hall. 

“Go with him,” ordered Doctor Askew. 

“T’ll put out the lights.’”” Then he touched 
my elbow and gave me a slight nod. “I see 
your point, of course. 
hit somewhere near it.’ 

“Doctor,” I replied, “this account of 
mine is exact. I'll tell you later how I 
know that.” 

“Ah!” he grunted, with a green-blue 
flash of eyes. ‘‘What a lucky devil I am! 
But I’ve felt all along this would prove a 
rewarding case.” 

Up to this point I have been necessarily 
thus detailed, but I am eager now to win 
past the cruder me lodrama of this insanely 
disordered night. I am eager to win back 
from all these damnable and distracting 
things to Susan. This book is hers, not 
mine; it is certainly not Sergeant Conlon’s 
or Doctor Askew’s. So you will forgive me, 
and understand, if I present little more 
than asummary of the immediately follow- 
ing hours. 

We found Maltby and Lucette in the 
drawing-room, worn out with their night- 
long vigi!; Maltby somnolent and savage; 
Lucette still keye od high, suffering from ex- 
asperated nerves which—perhaps for the 
first time in her life—she could not control. 
They were seated as far apart as the room 
permitted, having long since talked them- 
selves out, and were engaged, I think, in 
tacitly hating one another. The situation 
was almost impossible; yet I knew I must 
dominate it somehow, and begin by dom- 
inating myself —and in the end, with Con- 
lon’s and Doctor Askew’s help, I succeeded. 
Conlon, I confess, proved to be an unex- 
pected ally all through. 

“Now, Mrs. Arthur, and you, Mr. Phar,” 
he stated at once as we entered the drawing- 
room together, “‘I’ve brought Mr. Hunt in 
here to read you his guess at what happened 
last evenin’. Doctor Askew’ll be with us in 
a minute, and he’s got somethin’ to lay be- 
fore you. . - No; Miss Blake’s not 
come round yet. The doc’ll explain about 
her. But we'll hear from Mr. Hunt first, 
see? I’ve examined him and I'm satisfied he’s 
straight. You've known him long enough to 
form your own opinions, but that’s mine. 
Oh, here’s the doc! Go on, Mr. Hunt.” 

With this lead I was at length able to 
persuade Lucette and Maltby to. listen, 
sullenly enough, to my written analysis. 
My feeling toward them both, though bet- 
ter concealed, was quite as hostile as theirs 
toward me, but I saw that I caught their 
reluctant attention and that Maltby was 
somewhat impressed by what I had written, 
and by my interjected amplifications of the 
more salient points. I had been careful to 
introduce no facts not given me by Ser- 
geant Conlon, and when I had finished, 
ignoring Lucette’s instant murmur of im- 
patience and incredulity, I turned to him 
and said: ‘“‘Sergeant, is there anything 
known to you and not known to me—any 
one detail discovered during your examina- 
tion of Mrs. Hunt’s boudoir, say—which 
makes my deductions impossible or ab- 
surd?” 

He reflected a moment, then acknowl- 
edged: ‘Well, no, Mr. Hunt. Things 
might ’a’ happened like tha*: maybe they 
oe, But just sayin’ so dos’t prove they 


ye May I ask you a few questions?’ 

“Sure.” 

“Had Mrs. Hunt’s body been moved 
when you arrive ad? I mean, fron: the very 
spot where it fell?’ 

“Tt had and it hadn't. The doc here 
found her lyin’ face down on the floor, 
right in front of the couch. He had to roll 


But I hope you've | 


her over on her back to examine her. | 


That’s all. The body’s there now like that, 
covered with a sheet. Nothin’ else has been 
disturbed.” 














Sleepless Nights Make 
Wasted Days 


Men and women whose diges- 
tion is faulty seldom enjoy 
good restful sleep. 

When sleeplessness is due 
to hasty and improper masti- 
cation of food it is time to 
give consideration to the 
regulation of the diet, and it 
will be found helpful also to 


acquire the habit of chewing 
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One of the meanest jobs on a 
car is filling ordinary grease 
cups with bulk grease. The 
new cup is filled with Grease 
Cartridges. Nobother. Takes 
only a second to fill. 


Real news for car 









owners 


who “grease” their own cars 


A new grease cup you can fill or turn down 
without getting your hands all smeared up 
—without having to use pliers 
—without having screw threads cross 


LEAN, quick, convenient to 
fill, positive in lubrication— 
a grease cup with these remarkable 


features is now available to any 
ractorist. 
No bulk grease at all. Fresh, 


handy, waxed paper grease car- 
tridges take the place of the old- 
fashioned can or bucket of grease. 
No grease can possibly get on your 
hands or under your finger nails. 


Dealers and car owners 
enthusiastic 


The new cup is the Searing Grease 
Cup—already successfully tested 
by thousands of motorists. 

“You win,”’ writes one user. “I 
have tried every grease cup on the 
market, and when I get yours I am 
going to throw them all away.” 

Another says: ‘No other grease 
cup has given me anything near the 
satisfaction yours does.”’ 

Everyone who sees Searing Grease 
Cups in operation wants to buy 
them at once. 


How the new cup works 


The Searing Grease Cup overcomes 
all the difficulties the motorist has 
had. A slight twist removes the 
top. You drop in a Searing Grease 
Cartridge, snap on the top again-- 
and the trick’s done. You don’t 
have to plaster the grease in with a 
stick. No screw threads to get 
crossed and stuck! 


A few easy turns on a thumb 
screw (not the old style screw cap) 
force the grease to the bearing with 
a pressure of more than 600 pounds. 
No grease can possibly ooze out 
around the edge of the cup. No 
worn or dirt-clogged bearings! No 
squeaking steering gears or spring 
shackle bolts! 


Any car can be equipped 


The Searing Grease Cup is made to 
fit any car having standard size con- 
nections. For cars that do not have 
connections of this size,the necessary 
adapters are furnished at 10c each. 


Get a Searing Grease Cup and a 
single box of Searing Grease Car- 
tridges from your dealer today. He 
already has them in stock, or can 
get them for you in a short time. 
Put the cup on the bearing or bolt 
that has given you the most trou- 
ble. See for yourself the improve- 
ment over the old method—how 
quick and clean it is to fill, how sure 
and effective the lubrication. 


Standardize on Searing Grease 
Cups throughout your car. They 
will save you many hours of need- 
less drudgery every year. 


List Prices 
Cpe GO. se cca 50c 
Cartridges, box of 20 . 25c 


Pacific Coast Distributors: U.S. Manufacturers 
Sales Company, Portland, Ore. 
Manufactured by 
THE LEWIS SEARING COMPANY 
OF MICHIGAN 


Detroit Michigan 


Searing Grease Cups 
and Grease Cartridges 
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“The body was lying face down, you 
say? ” 

* struck in Doctor Askew; ‘“‘it 
was. 

“At full length?” 

itd Yes.” 

“Isn’t that rather surprising?” 

“Unquestionably.” 

“How do you account for the position?” 

“There’s only one possible explanation,” 
replied Doctor Askew, as if giving expert 
testimony from a witness box: ‘a sudden 
and complete loss of balance, pitching the 
body sharply forward, accompanied by 
such a binding of the legs and feet as to 
prevent any instinctive movement toward 
recovery.” 

“Thank you. Were there any indications 
of such binding?” 

“Yes. Mrs. Hunt’s trailing draperies 
had somehow wound themselves tightly 
about her legs below the knee, and I judge 
her feet were further impeded by a sort of 
-coverlet which I found touseled up on the 
rug beneath them.” 

“Grant all that!” growled Maltby. “It 
oints to just the opposite of what we'd all 
ike to think is true. If Mrs. Hunt had risen 

slowly to greet a caller in the usual way— 
well, she wouldn’t have gotten herself 
tangled up. She was the last woman in the 
wold to do anything awkwardly. But if 
she leaped to her feet in terror—what? To 
defend herself or try to escape? Don’t 
you see?” 

“Of course we see!”’ cried Lucette. “It 
proves everything!” 

“Hardly,” I replied. “Try to imagine 
the scene, Maltby, as you seem to believe 
it occurred. I won’t speak of the major 
impossibility—that Susan, a girl you've 
known and have asked to be your wife, 
could under any circumstances be the 
author of such a crime! We'll pass that. 
Simply try to picture the crime itself. 
Susan, showing no traces of unnatural ex- 
citement, is conducted to my wife’s bou- 
doir. She enters, shuts the door, turns, 
| then rushes at her with so hideous an effect 
of insane fury that Gertrude springs up, 
terrified. Susan—more slightly built than 
Gertrude, remember!—grapples with her, 
tears a paper knife from her hand, and 
plunges it deep into her eye, penetrating 
| the brain. Suppose, if you will, that mad- 
ness lent her this force. But, obviously, for 
| the point of the knife to enter the eye in 
| that way Gertrude must have been front- 
| ing Susan, her chin well raised. Obviously 
| the force of such a blow would have thrown 
| her head, her whole body backward, not 
forward; and if her feet were bound, as 
Doctor Askew says they were, she must 
have fallen backward or to one side, cer- 
oy | not forward at full length, on her 
ace. 

“You've said somethin’ this time, Mr. 
Hunt!” exclaimed Conlon. ‘‘There’s a lot 
to that!” 

Maltby was visibly impressed; but not 








Lucette. ‘As if,” she said, ‘‘Susan 
wouldn’t have arranged the body—after- 
ward—in any way she thought to her 


advantage!” 
| “There wasn’t time!” Doctor Askew 
objected impatiently. ‘‘And,’’ he went on, 
“it happens that all this is futile! I have 
proof here, corroborating Mr. Hunt's re- 
markably acute theories in the most posi- 
tive way.” 

But before reading what Susan’s hand 
had written he turned to Sergeant Conlon, 
requesting his close attention, and then 
gave him briefly a popular lecture on the 
nature of automatic writing as understood 
by a tough-minded neurologist with no 
faith in the supernatural. It was really a 
masterly performance in its way, for he 
avoided the jargon of science and cut down 
to essentials. 

“Conlon,” he said, ‘‘ you’ve often forgot- 
ten something, tried to recall it and finally 
given it up. We all have. And then some 
day, when you least expected it and were 
| thinking of something 2lse, that forgotten 

something has popped into your mind 
again—eh? All right. Where was it in the 
meantime, when you couldn’t put your 
finger on it? Since it eventually came back 
it must have been preserved somewhere, 
That’s plain enough, isn’t it? But when 
you say something you've forgotten ‘pops 
into your mind’ again, you're wrong. It’s 
never been out of your mind. What too 
| many of us still don’t know is that a man’s 
mind has two parts to it. One part, much 
the smallest, is consciousness—the part 
| we’re using now, the part we're always 
| aware of. The other part is a big dark 
| storehouse where pretty much everything 
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we've forgotten is kept. We're not aware of 
the storehouse or the things kept in it, so 
the ordinary man doesn’t know anything 
about it. You’re not aware of your spleen 
and wouldn’t know you had one if doctors 
hadn’t cut up a lot of people and found 
spleens in every one of them. You believe 
you've got a spleen because we doctors tell 
you sd. Well, I’m telling you now that 
your mind has a big storehouse, where 
most of the things you’ve forgotten are 
preserved. We mind doctors call it your 
unconscious mind, All clear sofar? .. . 
Good. 

“‘Now then—when a man’s hypnotized 
it means his conscious mind has been put 
to sleep, practically, and his unconscious 
mind has, in a sense, waked up. When a 
man’s hypnotized we can fish all sorts of 
queer things from his big storehouse, his 
unconscious mind; things he didn’t know 
were there, things he’d forgotten. And it’s 
the same with what we call trances. A 
man in a trance is a man whose conscious 
mind is asleep and whose unconscious mind 
is awake. 

“That’s exactly Miss Blake’s condition 
now. The shock of what she saw last eve- 
ning threw her into a trance; she doesn’t 
know what’s going on round her—but her 
unconscious mind has a record, a sort of 
phonograph record of more or less every- 
thing that’s ever happened to her, and if 
she speaks or writes in this trance state 
she’ll simply play one of these stored-up 
records for us; play it just like a phono- 
graph, automatically. 

“Her will power’s out of commission, you 
see; in this state she’s nothing more nor 
less than a highly complicated instrument. 
And the record she plays may be of no 
interest to anybody; some long-forgotten 
incident or experience of childhood, for ex- 
ample. On the other hand, if we can get 
the right record going—eh?—we'’ve every 
chance of finding out exactly what we want 
to know!” He paused, fixing his already 
attentive pupil with his peculiarly vivid 
green-blue glance. 

**Now, Conlon, get this—it’s important! 
I must ask you to believe one other thing 
about the unconscious mind—simply take 
it on my say-so as a proved fact: When the 
conscious mind is temporarily out of busi- 
ness—as under hypnotism or in trance— 
the unconscious mind, like the sensitive 
instrument it is, will often obey or respond 
to outside suggestions. I can’t go into all 
this of course. But what I ask you to be- 
lieve about Miss Blake is this: In her 
present state of trance, at my suggestion, 
she has played the right record for us! She 
has automatically written down for us an 
account of her experiences last evening. 
And I assure you this account, obtained in 
this way, is far more reliable and far more 
complete than any she could give us in her 
normal, conscious, waking state. There’s 
nothing marvelous or weird about it, Con- 
lon. We have here’’—and he slightly rat- 
tled the loose sheets in his hand—‘‘simply 
an automatic record of stored-up impres- 
sions. Do you see?” 

Conlon grunted that he guessed maybe 
he saw; at any rate he was willing to be 
shown. 

Then Doctor Askew read us Susan’s 
own story of the strange, idiotically mean- 
ingless accident to Gertrude. As it corre- 
sponded in every particular with my vision 
I shall not repeat it; but it produced an 
enormous impression on Sergeant Conlon 
and Maltby, and even on Lucette. Taken 
in connection with my independent theory 
of what must have occurred, they found 
Susan’s story entirely convincing; though 
whether Lucette really found it so or had 
suddenly decided—because of certain un- 
comfortable accusations against herself 
made by Susan’s hand—that the whole mat- 
ter had gone quite far enough and any fur- 
ther publicity would be a mistake, I must 
leave to your later judgment. 

As for the coroner, when at length he ar- 
rived, he too—to my astonishment and 
unspeakable relief—accepted Susan’s auto- 
matic story without delay or demur. Here 
was a stroke of sheer good luck, for a 
grateful change—but quite as senseless in 
itself, when seriously considered, as the 
cruel accident to Gertrude. It merely hap- 
pened that the coroner’s sister was a pro- 
fessional medium and that he and his whole 
family were ardent believers in spiritual- 
ism, active missionaries in that cause, He 
had started life as an East Side street 
urchin, had the coroner, and had scrambled 
up somehow from bondage to influence, 
fighting his way single-fisted through a 

(Continued on Page 92) 




































A Motor Car Wheel should be so designed 
that ‘Tire-Changing and Wheel-Changing 
can be quickly, easily and cleanly done. 


The owner of a quality motor car of today 
has little fear that his car will break-down. 
Such is the present high standard of motor 
car engineering. Virtually his only road- 
troubles are tire-troubles. 


Tire-design and construction, too, have been 
developed to a high degree of excellence. 
Pneumatic tires, with Proper Wheel Equip- 
ment, are ethicient, durable, economical. 


It is the Wheel then, the Scientifically De- 
signed Wheel, that prolongs the life of the 
tire. It is the Scientifically Designed Wheel 
that makes possible the quick, easy and 
cleanly changing of tires, and reduces tire 
trouble to the minimum. 


All parts in a wheel should re-act equally to 
moisture and changes of temperature. When 
both wheel and rim are made of steel there 
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Wheel Talk Number Four 


Frequently, a motor car owner who 
has almost an engineer's knowl- 
edge of the motor and other es- 
sential features of his car knows 
little or nothing of the vastly 
important part the Wheels play 
in the comfort, ease and economy 
of his motoring. 


That is vastly important knowledge. 
The scientifically designed Wheel 
not only adds to the Beauty of the 
Car, but also safeguards life and 
property, saves tires and gasoline 
and eliminates many of the dangers, 
delays and annoyances of motoring 


In this series of Wheel-Talks we 
are attempting merely to give the 
intelligent motorist an understand- 
ing of what his motor car Wheels 


should do and should be. 


Copies of previous talks sent on 
request. 


neal SF hao, 


out the WNjecls “of - Yow: Mo, tor Car 


Company, Detroit, 


Automobile Frame Plant, Mount Elliott Avenue 


is no unequal shrinkage or warping of the 
parts. ‘The wheel stays tight. 


The Disteel Wheel is made of steel. There 
is no ‘‘gutter’’ or “‘split rim’’. There is no 
need of the extra tool with which to pry 
and tug at the tire. Loose tires wear. Loose 
rims squeak. Disteel Wheels hold the tire 


true and the rim tight. 
Look at the Illustrations. 


To remove a tire from a Disteel Wheel you 
have only to unscrew the rim bolts and lift 
off the removable section. The tire slips off 
—for there is nothing to catch it and hold it. 


‘To take off a Disteel Wheel (to put on the 
spare Wheel) you merely unscrew the hub 
nuts, take off the hub-flange and the Wheel 
slips off—over the hub. 


Thus, Disteel Wheels, in addition to en- 
hancing the beauty of your car, have 
opened a new epoch of comfortable, safe 
and economical motoring. 


U. S. A. 


New York: 1846 Broadway at 61st St. Chicage: 732 Michigan Avenue 


Boston: 


925 Boylston Street 


San Francisco: 326 Rialto Building 


DISTEEL WHEE 


Dee Wheels That Complete The Car 
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(Continued from Page 90) 
hard school that does not often foster illu- 
but I have never met a more eagerly 
credulous mind. He accepted the auto- 
matic writing as evidence without a mo- 
ment’s cavil, assuring us at once that it 
undoubtedly came as a direct message 


ions; 


from the dead. 

Doctor Askew’s preliminary explana- 
tions he simply brushed aside. If Miss 
Blake in her present trance state, which he 


s00n satisfied himself was genuine, had 
produced this message, then her hand had 
been controlled by a disembodied spirit 

probably Mrs. Hunt’s. There was no argu 


ing with the man, and on my part, heaven 
knows, no desire to oppose him! I listened 
gratefully for one hour to his wonder tales 


of spirit revelations, and blessed him when 
he reluctantly left us—with the assurance 
that Gertrude’s death would be at once re- 
ported as due to an unavoidable accident. 
It was so announced in the noon editions 
of the evening papers. Sergeant Conlon 
and his aids departed by the service ele- 
vator and were soon replaced by a shocked 
and grieved clergyman and a competent 
undertaker, The funeral—to take p lace in 
New Haven—was arranged for; telegrams 
were sent; among them to Phil. Even 
poor Miss Goucher was at last remembered 
and telephoned to—only just in time, I 
fear, her reason. But of her, more in 
its place. And meanwhile, throughout all 
this confusion, Susan slept on, 
Noon was past, and she still slept. And 
Doctor Askew and I watched beside her and 
talked toget he r. 
At precisely seven minutes to three 

I was bending over her at the moment, 
studying her face for any sign of stirring 
she quietly opened her 


one 


to save 


necessary 


CONnSCIOUBSNOCSS 
eyes, 

‘**Ambo,” were her first words, “‘I believe 
in God now; a God, anyway. I believe in 

setebos,’ 
XxeViINI 

N MY unpracticed, disorderly way—in 

the hurry of my desire to get back to 
Susan—I have again overstepped myself 
and must, after all, pause to make certain 
necessary matters plain. There is nothing 
else for it. I have, on reflection, dropped 
too many threads—the thread of my own 
vision, the thread of those first two or 
three pages scrawled y Susan before her 
hand had fully responded to Doctor 
Askew's control, other weakly fluttering, 
loose-ended threads! My respect for the 
great narrative writers is increasing enor- 
mously as I bungle onward, ‘“‘Order is 
heaven's first law,” and i wish to heaven 
it might also more instinctively be mine. 

Just after the coroner's departure Maltby 
left us, but before he Jeft I insisted upon a 
brief talk with him in Lucette’s presence, 
| was in no mood for tact. 

“‘Maltby,” I said, “‘I can’t stop now for 
anything but the plain statement that 
you’ve been a bad friend—to Susan and 
me. As for you, Lucette, it’s perfectly clear 
now that Susan believes you responsible for 
preading a slanderous lie about her. Be- 
tween you, directly or indirectly, you've 
managed to get it believed down here that 
Susan has been my mistress and was forced 
to leave New Haven because the scandal 
had grown notorious, 

“That'swhy Susan came here, determined 
to see you, Lucette; that’s why Gertrude 
received her. Gertrude was never under 
handed, never a sneak, My guess is that 
she suspected you of slandering Susan, but 
wasn’t sure; and then Susan's unexpected 
eall on you - 

Lucette flared out at this, interrupting 
me: “I'm not particularly interested in 
your guesswork, Ambrose Hunt! We've 
had a good deal of it already. Besides, I've 
a raging headache, and I'm utterly 
heartsick even to resent your insults. But 
I'll say this: I’ve very strong reasons for 
thinking that what you call a lying slander 
is a fact. Mr. Phar can tell you why —if he 
cares to.” 


With that 


too 


she walked out of the room, 
and I did not see her again until we met 
in New Haven at Gertrude’s funeral, on 
which occasion, with nicely calculated pub 
licity, she was pleased to cut me dead 

When she had gone I turned on Maltby. 

*Well?” I demanded, 

Maltby, I saw, was something more than 
ill-at-ease., 

**Now see here, Boz,”” he began, “can’t 
we talk this over without quarreling? It’s 
so stupid, I mean —between men of the 
world.” I waited, without responding. “I'll 
be frank with you,” he mumbled at me. 
“Fact is, old man, that night—the night 
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Phil Farmer said Susan wanted to see you— 
was waiting for you in your study —remem- 
ber? You promised to rejoin me shortly 
and talk things out. But you didn’t come 
back. Nati rally, I’ve always supposed 
since then 

“You have a scoundrelly imagination!” 
I exclaimed. 

His face, green pale from loss of sleep, 
slowly mottled with purplish stains. 

“Years of friendship,”’ he stumbled, 
thick-voiced, through broken phrases, 
“Wouldn't take that from anyone else. Not 
yourself. Question of viewpoint, really. 
I'd be the last to blame either of you if —— 
Ho\ wever 

‘Maltby,” I said, “‘you’re what I never 
thought you—a common or garden cad, 
That’s my de liberate opinion. I’ve nothing 
more to say to you.’ 

For an instant I supposed he was going 
to strike me, It is one of the major disap- 
pointments of my life that he did not. My 
fingers ached for his throat. 

Later, with the undertaker efficiently in 
charge of all practical arrangements, and 
while Susan still hid from us behind her 
mysterious veil, I talked things out with 
Doctor Askew, giving him the whole story 
of Susan as clearly and unreservedly as I 
could. My purpose in doing so was two- 
fold. I felt that he must know as much as 
possible about Susan before she woke again 
to what we call reality. What I feared was 
that this shock—which had so profoundly 
and so peculiarly affected her— might, even 
after the long and lengthening trance had 
passed, leave some mark upon her spirit, 
perhaps even some permanent cloud upon 
her brain. I had read enough of these mat- 
ters to know that my fear was not ground- 
less, and I could see that Doctor Askew 
welcomed my information—felt as keenly 
as I did that he might later be called upon 
to interpret and deal with some perplexing 
borderland condition of the mind, It was 
as well at least to be prepared, That was 
my major purpose, But connected with it 
was another, more self-regarding. My own 
vision, my psychie reel, greatly disturbed 
me, It was not orthodox, It could not 
be explained, for example, as something 
swiftly fabricated from covert memories by 
my unconscious mind and forced then 
sharply into consciousness by some freak of 
circumstance, some psychic perturbation or 
strain, 

My vision of the accident itself—of the 
manner of its occurrence—might conceiv- 
ably have been such a fabrication subcon- 
sciously elaborated from the facts given me 
by Conlon; not so my vision of its setting. 
I had seen in vivid detail the interior of a 
room which I had never entered and had 
never heard described; and every detail 
thus seen was minutely accurate, for I had 
since examined the room and had found 
nothing in it unfamiliar, nothing that did 
not correspond with what my mind’s eye 
had already noted and remembered. Take 
merely instance—the pattern and 
color scheme of the Chinese rug beside the 
chaise longue. As an amateur in such mat- 
ters I could easily, in advance of physically 
looking at it, have catalogued that rug and 
have estimated its value to a collector. 
How then to aceount for this astounding 
clairvoyance? I could not account for it 
without widening my whole conception of 
what was psychically possible. Seated 
with Doctor Askew in the room where 
Susan lay withdrawn from us, from our 
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normal world of limited concrete percep- 
tions, I was oppressed as never before by 
the immensity and deluding vagueness of 
the unknown. What were we, we men and 
women? Eternal forces or creatures of an 
hour? An echo from days long past re- 
turned to me, Phil’s quiet firm voice de- 
manding—of Maltby, wasn’t it? Yes, yes, 
of course—demanding of Maltby: “ What is 
the world, may Iask? And what is Susan?” 

Doctor Askew cross-questioned me closely 
as we sat there, a little off from Susan, our 
eyes seldom leaving her face. ‘You must 
have patience,” he kept assuring me in the 
midst of his questioning. “It will be much 
better for her to come out of this thing 
tranquilly, by herself. We're not really 
wasting time.” 

When his cross-questioning was over he 
sat silent for a long time, biting at his upper 
lip, tapping one foot—almost irritably, I 
thought—on the parquet floor. 

“*I don’t like it,” he said finally in his 
abrupt way. “‘I don’t like it because I be- 
lieve you're telling the truth. If I could 
only persuade myself that you are either 
lying or at least drawing a long bow” —he 
gave a little disgusted snort of laughter— 

‘it would be a great relief to me!” 

“Why?” 

“Why? Because you’re upsetting my 
scientific convictions. My mind was all 
tidied up, everything aleuy in order, and 
now you come raging through it with this 
ridiculous tale of a sudden hz ullucinating 
vision—of seeing things that you’d never 
seen, near heard described—whose very 
existence you were completely unaware of! 
Damn it! I'd give almost anything to 
think you a cheestal liar or self-deceived! 
But I can’t.” 

“Still, you must have met with similar 
cases? 

“Never, as it happens, with one that I 
couldn't explain away to my own sati sfac- 
tion. That’s what irritates me now. I can’t 
explain you away, Mr. Hunt. I believe 
you had that experience just as you de- 
scribe it. Well, then, if you had—what fol- 
lows?” He pulle .d fora moment or two at a 
stubby end of red mustache. 

“What does?” I suggested. 

“One of three things,” he replied, “all 
equally impossible. Either your vision—to 
call it that—was first recorded in the mind 
of another living person and transferred 
thence to yours—or it was not. If it 
wasn’t, then it came direct from God or the 
devil and was purely miraculous! With 
your kind permission we'll rule that out. 
But if it was first recorded in the mind of 
another living person, then we're forced 
to accept telepathy—complete thought 
transference from a distance—accept it 
asafact. I never have so accepted it, and 
hate like hell to do it now! And even if I 
could bring myself to accept it, my troubles 
have only begun. From whose mind was this 
exact vision of the accident to Mrs. Hunt 
transferred to yours? So far as I can see, 
the detailed facts of it could have been reg- 
istered in the minds of only two persons— 
Miss Blake and your wife. Isn’t that so?” 

I agreed. 

“All right. See where that leaves us! At 
the time you receive this vision Miss Blake 
is lying here in a de ep trance, unconscious; 
and your wife is dead. Which of these 
incredible sources of information do you 
prefer? It’s a matter of indifference to me. 


Either way my entire reasones d conception 
of the universe topples in ruins!” 
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“But surely,” I protested, “it might 
have come to me from Miss Blake, as you 
suggest, without our having to descend to a 
belief in spirit communication. Let’s rule 
that out too!” 

“As you please,” smiled Doctor Askew, 
pretty grimly. ‘If you find it easier to be- 
lieve your v ision came from Miss Blake, do 
so by all means! Personally, I’ve no choice. 
I can accept the one explanation quite as 
readily as the other. Which means that 
as a thinking being I can accept neither! 
Both are—absurd. So I can go no further 
unless by a sheer act of faith. I’m baffled, 
you see—in my own field; completely baf- 
fled. That’ s what it comes to. And I find it 
all devilishly annoying and inconvenient. 
Don’t you? 

I did not reply. 

For a time I mused drearily enough, turn- 
ing many comfortless things over in my 
mind. Then I drew from my pocket the 
three sheets scribbled by Susan’s hand be- 
fore it had responded to Doctor Askew’s 
insistent suggestions. 

“Doctor,” I asked, handing him the 
scribbled pages, “‘in view of all I’ve told 
you, doesn’t what Miss Blake has written 
here strike you as significant? You see,” 
I added, while he glanced through them, 

“how strongly her repressed feelings are in 
revolt against me against the tyranny of 
my love ‘for her. Doesn’t it seem improb- 
able, then, to say the least of it, that my 
vision could have come from that direc- 
tion?” 

He was re: ading the pages through again, 
more slowly. ‘Jimmy?” he queried to 
himself. ‘“‘Oh, yes—Jimmy’s the boy you 
spoke of. I see—I see.”” He looked up, and 
I did my best to smile. 

“That’s a bitter dose of truth for me, 
doctor; but thank God it came in this 
way—came in time!” 

Except for the punctuation, which I 
have roughly supplied, the three pages read 
as follows: 


*‘A net. No means of escape from it. To 
escape—somehow. Jimmy—— Only 
wretchedness for Ambo—for us_ both. 


How can he care! Insufferably self-satisfied ; 
childishly blind. I won’t—I won’t—not 
after this. No escape from it—my net. But 
the inner net—Ambo’s—binding him too. 
Some way out. A dead hand killing things. 
My own father. How he killed and killed 
always—more than he knew. Blind. Never 
felt that before as part of me—of me. 
Wrong way round though—it enfolds 
smothers. I’m tangled there—part of it 
forever and ever, Setebos—God of my 
father—Setebos knows. Oh, how could I 
dream myself free of it like others—how 
could I! A net—all a net—no breaking it. 
Poor Ambo—and his love too—a net. It 
shan’t hold me. _ I'll gnaw through 
mouselike. I must. Fatal for Ambo now 
if - holds me. Fatal—Setebos—Jimmy 
will —— 


‘Hum, ” said Doctor Askew quietly. 


“That doesn’t help me much,” I com- 
plained. 
“No,” he responded; “but I can’t see 


that all this has any bearing on the possible 
source of your vision. 

“T only thought that perhaps this revela- 
tion of a repressed inner revolt against 
me — 

“Yes, I see. But there’s no reasoning 
about the unthinkable. I’ve already said I 
can make nothing of your vision—nothing 
I’m yet prepared to believe.” He handed 
the three sheets back to me with these 
words: ‘But I’m afraid your interpreta- 
tion of this thing is correct. It’s a little 
puzzling in spots—curious, eh, the refer- 
ences to Setebos. Still, if I were you, Mr. 
Hunt, I should quietly withdraw from a 
lost cause. It'll mean less trouble all round 
in theend.”” Heshook his head impatiently. 
“These sexual muddles—it’s better to see 
‘em out frankly! They’re always the devil 
anyway. What silly mechanisms we are 
how Nature makes puppet-fools of us! 
That lovely child there—she admires you 
and wants to love you, because you love 
her. Why shouldn’t she? What could be a 
happier arrangement—now? You've had 
your share of marital misfortune, I should 
say. But Nature doesn’t give a damn for 
happy arrangements! God knows what 
she’s after, I don’t! But just at present 
she seems to be loading the dice for Jimmy 
for Jimmy, who perhaps isn’t even inter- 
ested in the game! Well, such—for our 
misery or amusement—is life! And my 
cigarettes are gone. How about yours?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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This famous boiling-water test proves 
Valspar best for varnishing furniture, floors, 
linoleum and woodwork indoors and out. 
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—. on the wonderful 
Springs of Overland 4 Sed 
like having a spring under every 
road. You see the bumps but 
feel their jolts as before. 


This new kind of riding 
Overland’s latest engineering m 
Triplex Springs. These diagonz 
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if Every Bump 


new 77iplex 


an is almost 
bump in the 
you do not 


omes with 
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sly attached 





springs cushion the shocks of rough roads. 
They give the light Overland 4 Sedan the 
smooth riding steadiness formerly found only 
in large, heavy cars. 

Triplex Springs make possible a combi- 
nation of 100-inch wheelbase lightness and 
economy with the riding ease usually associ- 
ated with long wheelbase. They protect 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sedans, Coupes, Touring Cars and Roadsters 
Willys-Overland, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
The John N. Willys Export Corporation, New York 





Had Springs 


car and motor from wearing shocks, thus 
reducing upkeep costs. 

This Four-Door Sedan is equipped with 
every convenience from Auto-Lite starting 
and lighting to electric horn. It is a qual- 
ity car throughout — beautifully finished and 
luxuriously upholstered; as attractive in ap- 
pearance as in performance. 
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the national 
joy smoke 
NCE you take the sporting 
‘ope of Prines Meee aie von Its PR A. that makes it 


won't need to phone for an expert 


? 
accountant to figure where and how sucn top sport to pal 
you stand on pipe-smokes! You'll . ° ee : 
get that P. A.-pal-party-hunch it with a jimmy pipe! 
quicker than you can scuttle a deck 
of parlor tricks! 
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You never puffed out of a pipe such 
a feast-of-satisfaction as Prince | 
Albert puts into it! And, nail that me! 
at one hundred per cent! For, P. A. 
quality, flavor, fragrance and cool- 
ness simply wallop any notion 
you ever generated as to how good 
a pipe smoke can be! And, to this 
combination add Prince Albert’s 
patented process that cuts out bite 
and parch! 


You’ve pulled-a-pippin when you 
pick P. A.! At one swoop it 
chases the smokeglooms and cuts 
you in on smokesport that thou- 
sands and thousands of men all 
over the nation will testify beats 
any royal flush any man ever 
bet his boots on! 


What you'll say about Prince 
Albert certainly will be some 
mouthful! And, your stock of 
kind words will run pretty low by 
the time you get geared-to-the- 
gait Prince Albert makes possible 
every hour before and after 12! 











Throughout the U_ S. A. you'll find Prince Albert awaiting 
Jour welcome say-so. Toppy red bags, tidy red tins, hand- 
some pound and half-pound tin humidors—and—that clever, 
CRIMP Cc UT A practical pound crystal glass jar with sponge moistener top 
on that keeps tobacco in such perfect condition 
LONG BURNING PIPE ee 
ToBacco , B. J. Reynolds Toba R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C 









brought to every table at half past nine, 
and all the electric lights were switched off 
because of the coal shortage. The effect 
was excellent, until one went round the 
corner to the all-night joints and found all 
lights burning with unabated brilliancy. 
The Germans themselves protest th: . it 
is unfair to make much of the revelry, be- 
cause the people who indulge in it are 
not, as they put it, Germans. They are 
all foreigners and Schiebers—Swedes and 
Danes and Dutchmen and Swiss and Amer- 
icans. No decent German woman would 
defile herself by going to such places, they 
claim. That is unquestionably true. As 
for all the reveling being done by foreign- 
ers, that is true to a very small degree. It 
does not alter the fact that the Germans 
aren’t playing the game. If there is a coal 
shortage in Germany it doesn’t matter 
whether a German wastes the coal or a 
Swede or a Dutchman. It’s wasted, and 
that’s all there is to it. If there is a food 
shortage and children are starving nobody 
has the right to eat more than his share. 
During a shortage in America or England 
most persons share alike. They aren't 
willing to do that in Germany. And the 
fact remains that throughout last winter 
Germany had sufficient food to ration all 
alike, and to deliver the ration. In some 
other countries—Poland, for one—there 
wasn’t enough food to deliver a minimum 
ration if all had been rationed alike. 


The Flight of Capital 


On the day I arrived in Berlin, shortly 
before Christmas, the hotels and restau- 
rants were striking against an honest observ- 
ance of the food laws. The government had 
passed a law that people should not buy 
food except on food cards. It was utterly 
ignored by everyone who had enough 
money to buy food from the Schiebers; 
and the government didn’t strain itself to 
enforce the law. None the less, the law ex- 
isted; and if the government had cared to 
enforce it almost everybody in Germany 
could have been incarcerated in the nearest 
calaboose. The hotels and restaurants 
always saw to it that their guests were plen- 
tifully supplied with meat and sugar and 
eggs and butter and milk; and in order to 
purchase such things they had to buy il- 
legally. The thought of what might happen 
to them in case the law were enforced was 
an extremely poignant one; so they struck 
to have the law repealed. They said that 
if they lived up to the law they couldn't feed 
their guests. 

The strike consisted of closing every res- 
taurant in town for two days. Not a hotel 
served a particle of food in any dining room 
or private room dur- 
ing these two days. 
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There were signs, however, that when the 
next strike took place the striking restau- 
rants would do a little cheating and arrange 
things so that persons who knew the ropes 
could get food. This would give rise to the 
complex situation of people striking for the 
right to be dishonest and of not even being 
able to be honest in their effort to be dis- 
honest, if you know what I mean. 

Not only are the wealthy Berliners spend- 
ing money on foed and champagne while 
the poor go without, but all the Berliners 
seem to be getting rid of all the money they 
can as fast as they can. They are not over- 
particular how they get rid of it. Almost 
any way seems to appeal to them. Some of 
them send it out of the country in large 
bales. This is known as the Flight of Capi- 
tal. Others gamble it away. There are 
lots of gambling houses in Berlin, and it 
is popularly reported that the croupiers are 
so busy hauling in money with their little 
rakes that several of them have developed 
housemaid’s knee in their elbows. This 
sounds a bit exaggerated; but the informa- 
tion cost me nothing, and I pass it on for 
what it’s worth. There are also three race 
tracks in Berlin; and the betting that has 
gone on at these tracks since the war would 
make the most hardened New Orleans book- 
maker cry like a child. The amount of 
money that changed hands in one day on 
the three tracks was 4,000,000 marks. 
Charwomen, laborers, Schiebers people 
of all sorts were begging piteously to have 
their money taken away from them. Great 
numbers of the betters never saw the races 
and merely went out to the tracks to get 
their money up. Charwomen discussed the 
merits of the different horses as fluently as 
stable owners. 

Two hundred and fifty thousand people 
went to the Berlin race tracks in one day. 
On race days every imaginable convey- 
ance was pressed into service to take the 
people to the tracks. Fashionable folk 
were glad of the opportunity to go out in 
the workmen’s carts. A taxicab could 
make almost as much in two trips as a 
laborer could earn in a month. At the 
tracks another severe jolt was adminis- 
tered to the popular belief that Germans 
drink nothing but beer; for beer was al- 
most an unknown quantity. Everybody 
drank wine— Moselle or Rhine wine or 
saccharin-sweetened champagne. 

The German government sits down 
rather heavily on the yen figures, be- 

cause it is evidently none too proud of its 
share in encouraging the money-scattering 
orgy. There is a law against gambling, so 
that gambling houses are illegal. Yet the 
race-track gambling is permitted and the 
government shares in the bets, taking a 


clean fifty per cent. As I say, the govern- 
ment is averse to giving out information 
on the subject, so I am unable to quote 
exact figures. The government also squats 
cozily on the state lottery figures. The 
lotteries are extremely popular with the 
people, and they throw their money into 
them with the utmost abandon; but the 
government hates to admit that it is en- 
couraging gambling to such an extent. 
The Prussian state lotteries take place 
every month. The capital prize is 500,000 
marks, and there are many other prizes, 
of course. Almost everybody plays the 
lottery. 

Every cabaret, every dance hall, every 
theater and every moving-picture theater 
in Berlin, as well as all over Germany, is 
crowded every night. The theaters are 
presenting plays whose standards of moral- 
ity are low enough to walk under the door 
of a safe-deposit vault. In Berlin there 
are three plays in particular that are so 
obscene and degenerate that it is difficult 
to conceive of any government permitting 
them torun. These plays— Pandora's Box, 
Erdgeist and Schloss Wetterstein —are 
playing nightly to standing room only. 
Erdgeist, which was forbidden under the 
old régime because of its nastiness, has 
played for a solid year to packed houses. 
The French stage some plays that are ex- 
tremely loose, to put it conservatively; 
but they seldom go in for straight filth. 
Some German communities — notably Mu- 
nich— have rebelled against the offensive- 
ness of recent German film productions 
and installed a censorship. In Berlin there 
is one moving-picture theater that seats 
5000 pe ople. 

In nine weeks last winter it is said to have 
made a net profit of 400,000 marks. There 
are 325 moving-picture theaters in Berlin, 
and the cost of tickets is from a little more 
than two marks to a little more than eight 
marks a seat. Yet they are crowded after- 
noon and evening. There are more than 
fifty regular theaters in Berlin; and they, 
too, don’t know what it is not to be doing a 
capacity business. 

The stock market is another place where 
the Berliners have a delightful time tossing 
away their money. There is far more 
stock-market speculation than there was 
during the war, and it’s nothing at all but 
speculation. That is clearly shown by the 
prices of American railway shares, in 
which there is heavy dealing. 

The day before I left Berlin last winter 
certain American railway shares were 
quoted at 270 marks a share, which at that 
time was equivalent to about $5.50. Yet 
the same stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange was selling for many times that 


The reason for this strange differ- 
ence in price is that the German-owned 
shares in these railroads have drawn no 
dividends and may not draw any, 

They are sort of outlaw shares which may 
or may net be of value some day. All 
dealing in them is pure speculation. The 
most active stock on the Berlin Stock Ex- 
change last winter was Shantung Railway 
preferred. On December twenty-ninth it 
leaped up 300 points to a price of 3600 
marks. It slides up and down from 300 to 
400 marks a day. That also is pure specu- 
lation. 

Most of the gay and: carefree spending 
on the part of Germans with money is 

caused by their disinclination to have the 

money wrenched from them by the German 
tax on capital, which is very heavy. A 
somewhat decayed specimen of German 
aristocracy who had made several! fruitless 
attempts to get out of the country with 
the remains of his fortune appeared one 
day in the Adlon Hotel in Berlin dressed 
up like a Christmas tree. The gorgeous 
ness of his appearance caused some com 
mentin the bar. He assured the comment 
ers that the clothes he was wearing 
weren't a circumstance to the ones he had 
at home, 


price, 


The Stamp Collector's Paradise 


“The government thinks they’ re going 
to get my money said he, “but they 
aren't. I've bought twelve suits of clothes 
at 2000 marks a suit, and eight pairs of 
shoes at 1000 marks a pair, and more neck- 
ties and shirts and other wearing apparel 
than I've ever had before in all my lite. I 
shall buy still more, and I shall buy jewelry 
and the finest wines and the best food to 
be obtained; and when the government 
comes round to colleet my money from me 
I shall show them the receipts &. all my 
pure hases, and they won’t get anything at 
all.’ 

Roaring with laughter over his astute 
ness the decayed specimen ordered another 
quart of champagne and proceeded to 
guzzle it with keen enjoyment. 

When the Germans with money grow 
weary of spending it for the ordinary run 
of articles the: blow it in on postage stamps, 
but since there seem to be about as many 
stamp stores in Berlin as there used to be 
saloons in Milwaukee I gather that there 
are as many German stamp collectors as 
there were Milwaukee beer drinkers. On 
most of the business streets every fifth 
shop seems to deal exclusively in postage 
stamps, and in every shop there are usually 
from two to five people engaged in gratify- 
ing their mad craving for stamp collecting. 

The situation is 
greatly complicated 





Not a café was open. 
It was one of the 
most enthusiastic 
strikes I have ever 
seen. There was no 
cheating onit. Inmy 
innocent, childish 
way I started out to 
persuade a _ restau- 
rant to feed me; but 
after two hours of 
fruitless hunting I 
staggered hungrily 
back to my hotel and 
hung round the room 
of the Associated 
Press representatives 
until they felt obliged 
to share their lunch 
with me. I also per- 
suaded them to in- 
vite me to return for 
dinner. I could, it 
is true, have got 
food in a_ grocery 
store; but if I had 
depended on a hotel 
or restaurant I 
shouldn’t have eaten. 
This first strike was 
only a two-day 
strike; but the hotels 
and restaurants 
planned to follow it 
with longer and 
longer strikes until 
the government 
finally repealed its 








law against the illicit 
buying of food 


Germany is Using Her Poorty Nourished Children as Political Propaganda 


by the enormou 
number of wars 
stainps that have 
been issued during 
the past five years 
Whenever the army 
of any country occu 
pied a slice of an 
other country it got 
out a special set of 
stamps. Whenever 
any se¢ tion of a coun- 
try altered its form 
of government some- 
body felt called on 
to evolve some 
stamps for the occ a 
sion. Places that 
never got more than 
a three-line mention 
in any American 
newspaper have 
broken out with post 
age stamps that are 
considered very nifty 
by the German 
stamp hounds. For 
example, there is Lu 
bom. I am not famil- 
iar with Lubom, 
though it sounds in 
teresting. If any 
body threw Lubom 
into my face at a 
moment's notice and 
wanted to know what 
it was, I should make 
a quick stab and sa 
that it was an Au: 
trian mineral water 


new 
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Luxurious winter comfort 
from circulating heat—today 
a fact of science, wonderful 
as the magic of Aladdin! 

The patented CaloriC Pipeless 
Furnace gives you summer comfort in 
every room in coldest weather. Saves 
's to!2 your fuel. Always ready with 
its quick, convenient heat, to meet 
every whim of the weather, whether 
it's 40° above or 40° below. 


THE MAIN FACTS TO REMEMBER 


The CalonC is a proven and perfected product 
in use in over 76,000 buildings in every state, in 
Canada and Alaska, 


Sold under the Money-Back Guarantee of the larg- 
est manufacturers of warm-air furnaces in the world, 


Installed under the personal direction of the 
Monitor engineers who made pipeless heating a 
revolutionary success, This service is invaluable 
and it is without charge. Send rough sketch of 
your floor plans today, 


The CaloriC is The Original Pipeless Furnace 
Triple-Casing Patent. Heats homes of 18 rooms 
or less through one register. Installed in old homes 
or new, without plumbing or alterations, usually in 
a cay Burns any fuel Costs less than stoves 
necessary to heat the same space 


Decide now for CaloriC happiness. See nearest 
Calor dealer or write today for CaloriC book and 
list of users in your locality 
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Nevertheless it is a place that has issued 
postage stamps durihg the recent unpleas- 
antness, as also are Checiny and Sosnovice 
and Zarki and Przedborz. 

Przedborz has some dandy stamps which 
are keenly gone in for by the Germans. 
Two very popular Przedborz stamps are 
the two and four groszy stamps, which 
can be had in Berlin for thirty marks. I 
do not know how much a groszy is, though 
I suppose that such a lack of knowledge is 
a very pitiful thing. The Ukraine got out 
some stamps, as did the West Ukrainian 
People’s Republic, or Volksrepublik. Hun- 
gary had her troubles with an issue which 
is known to the German collectors as the 
Kriegswohltatigkeitsausgabe. Then came 
the Hungarian Republic, and after that the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic. Austria adds 
her bit to the mess by getting out stamps 
for the Austrian Field Post, the Austrian 
Field Post in Serbia, the Austrian Field 
Post in Montenegro, the Austrian Field 
Post in Rumania, the Austrian Field Post 
in Italy and the Republic of German- 
Austria. 

Then there are the Italian Besetzungs. 
A Besetzung, as I understand it, is a sitting 
down. There were the Italian sittings 
down in Austria, Fiume and Istria, and all 
of them required stamps. Some day, per- 
chance, Italy will get out some stamps to 
celebrate her sitting down on D’Annunzio. 
And then of course there were the German 
sittings down in Belgium, Lithuania, Dor- 
pat, Russian Poland, Rumania and various 
other places. 

Some of these stamps come high. A set 
of seventeen of the Italian Besetzung in 
Austria costs 2000 marks. Forty-three 
stamps of the Italian Besetzung in Fiume 
and Istria bring 1500 marks. A complete 
set of Jugo-Slav stamps costs 450 marks. 
A set of nineteen Polish Corps stamps 
costs 5000 marks. A set issued during the 
Rumanian Besetzung in Siebenbiirgen 
brings 400 marks; while one perfect gem, 
issued by Turkey, and known to German 
collectors by the endearing diminutive 
“ Kriegswohltitigkeitsausgabe mit kleinem 
sechszackigem Stern und Halbmond auf- 
druck,”’ sets one back 400 marks for the 
one stamp. But the Germans pay the 
prices. if they’ve got it they'll spend it 
for anything. 


Prices in Marks and in Dollars 


There is another side to the picture, 
however, and a very much larger side. As 
in most countries, the bulk of the people 
have no investments, no income from in- 
vestments and no savings. They are get- 
ting along on salaries or on what they earn 
from day to day, and they are making 
very hard going of it; for the prices they 
are forced to pay for the necessities of life, 
when they buy in the open market, are 
enormous. Their problem is a bad one, 
though not so terrible as it is in Poland 
and in Austria. 

I have heard people—Americans usu- 
ally—speak of prices in Germany as be- 
ing ridiculously low because of the large 
number of German marks that can be pur- 
chased for a dollar. This of course is un- 
fair, because the Germans are paid in 
marks; and the mark to them is stiii 
equivalent to twenty-four cents, though 
it is equivalent to only two cents to an 
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American. When I was in Berlin I re- 
ceived forty-seven German marks for each 
one of my American dollars. My room in 
the best hotel in Berlin—one of the best 
hotels, by the way, in Europe—cost less 
than a dollar a day. At a little restaurant 
that is frequented by the American news- 
papermen I could get a satisfying repast of 
soup, goose liver, potato, beer, bread, 
butter, coffee and cheese for about sixty 
cents. I could buy a suit of clothes for 
twenty-five or thirty dollars. 

But all these things were very different 
propositions for the average German. Ten 
thousand marks a year is a pretty fair 
salary in Berlin. A German who earned 
that salary would have to pay out two 
months’ earnings if he wanted a good suit 
of clothes. Let’s suppose that $3000 a 
year is a fair average of earnings in Amer- 
ica. If aman earning $3000 a year in Amer- 
ica had to pay $500 for a suit of clothes he’d 
be in about the same position that the 
average German is in to-day. He would 
also be in a state of turmoil that would 
make all previous turmoils look like a Dor- 
cas Society meeting. He would be very 
apt to rush out on the street with ferocious 
cries, tear up the cobblestones and throw 
them through the nearest plate-glass win- 
dow. Why the Germans don’t do it I don’t 
know. Some people say it’s because 
they’re a beaten people, and therefore sunk 
in a sort of despair that numbs them. 
Others say it’s because law and order have 
been so ingrained in them for such a long 
time that they are incapable of erupting. 
Whatever the reason, they show few signs 
of kicking over the traces. 


Orderly Mobs 


One sees the outward manifestations of 
fear of an outbreak in the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements that are placed at the en- 
trances of public buildings, ready to be 
swung into place by the armed guards at a 
moment’s notice. But outbursts on the 
part of the people are rare. The Germans 
are not good rioters. They have occasional 
demonstrations; but they usually do their 
demonstrating in an orderly manner. If 
the demonstration shows signs of cutting 
into their dinner hour they cut out the 
demonstration and go home to eat. They 
also do not care to demonstrate in the rain. 
It’s ‘Home, James,” for any German mob 
if the weather becomes inclement. A 
large mob of Germans were rioting about 
something in Berlin early in the winter. 
The riot consisted of standing on the broad 
walks of a park and shouting “‘Hoch”’ or 
**Raus”’ or something similar at regular 
intervals. But they were very careful to 
keep off the grass. 

In the middle of the riot asmall boy broke 
away from the mob and ran across the 
grass. Every head in the mob turned toward 
him, and a score of angry voices shouted 
to him to get back on the walk where he 
belonged. 

A few days before I left Berlin 39,000 
workers marched through the streets in 
protest against the meagerness of their 
salaries. They marched without a sound, 
except for the scuffling of their heavy feet 
on the snowy pavements. Not a word, 
not a shout, merely a dull and silent pro- 
test. The Bolshevik menace, though 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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5-Passenger Touring Car 
3-Passenger Roadster 


5-Passenger Sedan 
4-Passenger Coupé 


A Distinct Success 


The New Mitchells bring tomorrow’s style and 


The New Mitchells set a new stride. And 
everyone w ho knows our latest cars con- 
cedes it. 

The revelation came at the National 
Automobile Shows. And now the nation 
over added respect, greater admiration is 
accorded Mitchell designers and en- 
gineers. 

Their harmonious effort brings a match- 
less car at a moderate price—details of 
style not found elsewhere, betterments 
in materials, and, above all, sincerity of 
purpose in construction. 

Never before have we been so proud 
of a Mitchell product. And the news of its 
success hascome back tothe factory organ- 
ization, bringing every man inspiration. 


The new style trend 


Mitchell introduces to car design a log- 
ical advancement. 

All tendencies of recent years, as you 
know, have been towards motive lines. 
Yet many awkward lines remained. 

Someone had to conceive the final step; 
bringing the radiator into harmony with 
other body lines. It alone remained 
straight up and down. 

It has been Mitchell’s opportunity to 
introduce this inevitable feature— and the 
result must be seen to be fully appreciate d 

for it appeals not only to the eye but 


superfine construction 


to one’s sense of logical proportions of a 
swift moving object, like an automobile. 
Some will say this is a minor thing 

that it is not radically different. 


Mitchell has not aimed for the freakish 
nor to attract those of passing fancy. 
What is offered is a basic development, 
just like the slanting of the windshield, 
just like the other many items which 
make today’s cars so different from those 


five years ago. 


Mechanically right 


Yet style is not the sole attraction in 
the New Mitchell. Nor all the costly de- 
tails of finish. 

For the chassis construction has its 
appeal to the mechanically inclined, and 
its dependability to those who like to 
take mechanics for granted. 

While no basic changes have been 
made —because of the success of the re- 
cent Mitchells—nevertheless numerous 
refinements and improvements have been 
incorporated. 


Much we credit to the superb factory 
organization—its careful workmanship, 
its minute inspections, its certainty of 
high-quality production. 

Much is due to the fact that we build 
complete cars—even bodies — which 
means a 100 per cent Mitchell unit under 


personal supervision. 


Know before you buy 


It is to your distinct advantage to know 
this New Mitchell before you make any 
choice—to know its beauty, its respon- 
sive performance, its roominess and com- 
fort, its sturdy construction and its mod- 
erate price. 

Then make comparisons. See if you 
can find a like car at a like price. To 
even approximate all that Mitchell offers 
will cost you much more, we think. And 
even then you would be deprived of the 
exclusive Mitchell features. 


Orders should be placed well in ad- 
vance. For the success of the New 
Mitchell is taxing our production. And 
it is the ambition of every Mitchell Dealer 
to deliver youe car on schedule. So don't 
wait, please, until the last minute. See 


the New Mitchell today. 


MITCHELL. MOTORS COMPANY, Ine. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
widely press-agented in the vicinity of 
Berlin, seems to be somewhat exaggerated. 

The great Spartacist uprising of a year 
ago could have been handily squelched by 
200 New York policemen; and if the bul- 
lete could be eliminated a life-size repro- 
duction of the entire uprising could be 
presented in the Harvard Stadium. There 
may be and probably will be a few Sparta- 
cist or Communist outbreaks “Sparta- 
cism” and ‘ *‘Communism” being other ways 
of saying ‘‘ Bolshevism” —but if there are 
any it is a good bet that they won’t grow 
to such proportions that they couldn't be 
produced on the stage of the New York 
Hippodrome. 

As in all countries at the present time 
the man who is having the hardest sledding 
is the clerk and the small government 
official. His salary hovers between 5000 
and 7000 marks a year, unless he is an un- 
married man from eighteen to twenty-two 
years of age, in which case he receives from 
43500 marks to 4200 marks a year. 

Now I talked with a great many people 
in Berlin in an effort to find out on how 
small an amount of money a man could 
live. Practically everyone whom I asked 
said that nobody could live with a sem- 
blance of decency on less than 8000 marks 
a year. A few put 7000 marks a year as the 
absolute minimum. All of them agreed 
that they couldn't see how it was possible 
to live on 6000 marks a year. Yet there 
are many people in Berlin and other Ger- 
man cities who are doing so. How they do 
it nobody knows, least of all the people 
themselves. They live entirely on their 
government rations, buy the cheapest sort 
of clothes and exist somehow. 


Profiteering Everywhere 


I was talking one day with the Berlin 
manager of a big steamship office, which 
sells nothing nowadays except railroad 
tickets. He began to talk, as everybody in 
Central Europe always does, of the fright- 
ful living costs. ‘“‘I used to buy my collars 
for eight marks a dozen,”’ said he; “‘and 
now they’re ten marks apiece. A pair of 
shoes used to cost eighteen marks, and now 
they cost 300, An apartment that used 
to cost eighty marks a month now costs 
350." He sighed despondently. “The 
people are living on what they had before 
the war,”’ he continued. “‘Otherwise they 
couldn't live. After they've used up every- 
thing God knows what will happen to 
them.” 

I spoke with a government official who 
occupies a responsible position. His fam 
ily consists of his wife and four children, 
one of whom is away at school. His salary 
is 1000 marks a month. He has given up 
his home and lives in two rooms in a 
boarding house. 

The two rooms and the meals cost 110 
marks a day. Anybody with a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of higher mathematics can 
see from this that his bill for one year at 
the boarding house would be 40,150 marks, 
which doesn’t leave much out of his 12,000- 
mark salary to spend on clothes, shoes, 
street-car fares, amusements, charity and 
sundries. He has a private income, how- 
ever, and so he gets along 

If a woman wanted a single room and 
board in a fairly good part of Berlin she 
would find it very difficult to get it at a 
smaller rate than twenty marks a day. 
That figures out to 7300 marks a year for 
the room and food alone That is one of 
the reasons why the streets of Berlin are 
full of unfortunate women, and why the 
dance halls and cabarets are crowded with 
them nightly 

Here, for example, is a typical case: A 
young German woman was married to a 
lieutenant in the German Army. He was 
killed, leaving her with two small children. 
She draws a government pension of 150 
marks a month, She has a position as 
typist, which pays her 300 marks a month, 
She has sent her children to relatives, and 
she is engaged to be married to one of her 
husband's brother officers. But she must 
either go on the street or starve. Our 
government investigators in Berlin state 
that there are between 20,000 and 30,000 
war widows in Berlin alone who are in the 
same position. 

An American in Berlin went out to Pots- 
dam to take dinner with a retired German 
officer who had been wealthy before the 
war. He lived in a beautiful home, mag- 
nificently furnished. ““We don’t often ask 
our friends to dinner,” said the old officer, 
“because we don't like to have people see 
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the extremities to which we have been re- 
duced. We have only asked you because 
you could give us news of our friends.”” He 
made no further apologies. When dinner 
was served it consisted of a plate of hash 
and a bottle of rare old wine, nothing more. 

Two days later the same American went 
to the home of a Schieber for dinner. The 
Schieber met him at the train with an ex- 
pensive automobile. His home was full of 
servants. The table groaned, as the saying 
goes, beneath meats, asparagus, fruits, rich 
desserts and fine wines. The Schieber was 
proud of his luxurious surroundings. “I 
want you to smoke a cigar that cost eighty- 
six marks,”’ said he to his guest. “‘You must 
have some more of this Tokayer; it was laid 
down in 1846, and it is the best in Berlin.” 
Food troubles don’t exist for the Schiebers, 
and the government is too weak to enforce 
its own food laws. 

The German laborer is fairly well off. 
The unskilled laborer earns from sixteen to 
forty marks daily. An engine driver re- 
ceives 180 marks a week, so that his year’s 
work nets him slightly more than 9000 
marks. Laborers live in the east end of 
Berlin, and are able to get a two or three 
room apartment for 500 or 600 marks a 
year. The clerks, who refuse to live in the 
east end, have to pay double and even 
triple that amount. 

Everybody in Germany who makes an 
attempt to live on the government rations 
guards his food cards as though they were 
precious jewels. There are cards for meat, 
cards for potatoes, cards for sugar, cards 
for coal, cards for butter and cards fer 
bread. A meat card permits its possessor 
to buy half a pound of meat a week at the 
government price; and half a pound of 
meat a week is just a little more than 
enough to provide a goldfish with adequate 
nourishment. The butter that a butter 
card allows one to buy every week will just 
about butter one slice of bread. The coal 
ecards and sugar ecards are all right in 
theory; but in practice they frequently 
fall down with a dull thud because there is 
no sugar or coal to be had on them. The 
Schiebers and the war profiteers are get- 
ting all of it. With the help of butter cards 
one can get a pound of butter for seven 
marks; but without the cards one must 
pay thirty-two marks for the same amount. 
Theoretically there is no butter except at 
the government-regulated price. Actually 
there is all of it that one wants. On bread 
ecards a person can get a loaf of bread 
for a trifle more than a mark and a half; 
without cards a loaf of bread costs five 
and a half marks. 


Passwords for Bread Cards 


There was so much stealing of bread 
cards and counterfeiting of them that the 
government issued cards of various colors, 
and placed a password, such as ‘“Steam- 
boat” or “Tomato Soup” or ‘Shakspere’’ 
or “Overcoat” on each one. At the end 
of each week the government publishes the 
color and the password of the card for the 
following week. If any sort a ecard has 
been counterfeited or stolen in large num- 
bers that particular sort can be withdrawn 
from circulation without difficulty. If a 
man isn’t satisfied with his half pound of 
meat a week at two and half marks he can 
easily go out and buy more, but it will 
cost him fifteen marks a pound. He cheats 
when he buys it, and the man who sells it 
to him cheats, and the government cheats 
in permitting it to be done. ‘I never 
carried a food card of any sort with me 
during my stay in Berlin; but after I had 
learned how to wink at the waiter I would 
get whatever I wanted. Yet I was sup- 
posed to have cards in order to get nearly 
all the things I ate 

Food can be distributed to the people 
in very much larger quantities and at far 
lower prices than the present unregulated 
prices, for all the food dealers were making 
money almost as easily as the government 
makes it on their printing presses. For 
example, a Berliner borrowed 50,000 marks 
on which to start a restaurant. Practically 
all his food was bought illegally —‘‘ under 
the hand,”’ they say in Berlin. In four 
months he repaid the man who loaned him 
the money and had enough left to enlarge 
his restaurant. 

So much money is being printed in 
Germany that one rarely sees a bill of high 
denomination that is not brand-new. What 
becomes of all the old money I couldn't 
find out. It is being shipped out of the 
country in large quantities so that it won't 
be taken by the government; but not ali 
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of the old money can have participated 
in this Flight of Capital. At any rate, one 
doesn’t see it. But the nice new fifty-mark 
bills are everywhere. They are piled up in 
the banks like cordwood, fresh every day. 
There isn’t a wrinkle or a smudge on them, 
and they are as sticky and as odorous of 
gra ink as though they were less than 
ialf an hour off the presses. 

Every city in Germany took a hand at 
printing its own money during the war. 
All the leading artists assisted in the money- 
making orgy, so that some very attractive 
specimens were produced. All the cities 
have legends connected with them, such 
as the legend of Gilda von Googleburg, who 
haunts Googleburg Castle, or the Pied 
Piper of Hameln, or the Terrible Hans von 
Stein of Steinfels. These legends were fre- 
quently depicted on the war money of the 
different cities; so that though the money 
is no good at all as money it makes nice 
pictures to paste up in the nursery for the 
purpose of amusing as well as instructing 
the little ones, 


The Hole in the West 


One who enters Germany by way of 
Treves and Coblenz, let us say, gets out at 
the various stations and buys food or post 

ecards. At Treves the innocent-faced 
Friulein behind the counter, observing 
that he is one of those boobish outlanders, 
hands him a fistful of money, which the 
helpless outlander tries in vain to count. 
If he has started with a dollar in American 
money and has bought enough post cards 
and stamps to apprise his friends in Phila- 
delphia; Boston; Kennebunkport; Indian- 
apolis; Carmel, California; and Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, that he is still staggering weakly 
on his way, he gets back the equivalent of 
ninety-two cents in American money, ¢ 
about forty-two marks. 

About half of the forty-two marks which 
innocent-faced Friiulein hands out will be 
in regular German money, and the other 
half will be in the phony or near-money 
which the city of Treves issued just to show 
that it could make money as well as any- 
one else. There will be enough of it to fill 
two pockets; and it will all look alike to 
the boobish outlander. When he gets to 
Coblenz, however, and attempts to give a 
cab driver some of the money he accumu- 
lated in Treves the cab driver at once throws 
a harrowing and convulsive fit. The Treves 
money is worth nothing except*in Treves. 
One must therefore pay the cabman in 

good German money; and after one has 

ieee so one receives about two quires of 
money in exchange. Half of this will be 
good, and the other half will be money 
issued by the city of Coblenz for reasons 
best known to itself. When one has passed 
on from Coblenz to Cologne one unsuspi- 
ciously attempts to get rid of the Coblenz 
money, only to find that Coblenz money is 
about as highly esteemed in Cologne as a 
nice case of typhus fever would be. 

As a result of all this the progress of a 
newcomer in Germany bears a vague re- 
semblance to a hare-and-hound chase; for 
as he proceeds from city to city he is forced 
to throw away the phony money he has 
unwittingly acquired, which is causing his 
pockets to bulge like the stuffed owl of 
song and fable. 

In Germany, as in all other parts of 
Europe, one has almost as much trouble in 
locating a place to sleep as he would have 
in locating a pair of ear muffs in Borneo. 
There is the shortage of buildings caused 
by the lack of construction during the years 
of war. In the good residential section of 
Berlin, for example, 5000 buildings were 
erected every year. Since there has been 
no building for five years the west end of 
Berlin alone lacks 25,000 buildings. In 
addition to this, refugees from_ various 
pl aces have been pouring into Germany 
since the armistice. The French have 
chased the Germans out of Alsace, the 
Poles have run them out of German Poland 
and the Ukrainians have ejected them 
from South Russia. Then there are the 
Germans who have been sent back by 
England and the United States, and who 
have left former German colonies, to say 
nothing of the Russians who have fled 
from the Bolsheviks and find that the 
favorable rate of exchange in Germany 
makes it possible for them to settle down 
there and exist on their capital for three 
or four years before they finally go broke. 
Owing to the fact that the government has 
fixed the prices which may be charged for 
houses and apartments the cost of them 
remains fairly reasonable, if they can be 
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found. Usually, however, they can’t be 
found either for love or for money. 

Foreigners wishing apartments frequently 
pay a bonus which amounts to an entire 
year’s rent. The landlords have also 
learned the wartime Washington dodge 
of insisting that a tenant buy the furniture 
in order to get the apartment. They charge 
nominal prices for rentals, but when it 
comes to selling the furniture they charge 
a matter of 40,000 marks for articles that 
couldn’t be worth more than 5000 marks 
at a liberal estimate. Travelers can usually 
be squeezed in at a good hotel if they adopt 
the startlingly original system of allowing 
the room clerk to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of 200 or 300 marks, artfully disposed in 
the palm of the hand in such manner that 
the figures can be plainly seen. In fact, 
travelers can get almost anything they 
want in Germany if they are willing to 
hand out money. There is always a hand 
stretched out to take it. 

In most of the German cities one goes 
round and bribes at will; but in the 
occupied area along the Rhine one keeps 
his money and allows the military authori- 
ties to work their will on him. The oecu- 
pied area is known to the Germans as The 
Hole in the West. Through The Hole in 
the West come contraband goods on which 
the Germans can collect no duty, and 
through it go out German money and art 
treasures and commodities that are needed 
at home. Consequently Cologne, for ex- 
ample, which is the vortex of the hole, is 
crammed with traders of every nationality, 
as well as with the British Army. In order 
to get sleeping accommodations one must 
go to the billeting office and take what- 
ever is handed out. 


Spoiling for a Fight 


I drifted into the billeting office of 
Cologne round midnight on a cold Decem- 
ber evening, and one of the officials took 
me to his home and soaked me the exorbi- 

tant sum of fifteen marks for a night's 
lodging and breakfast the next. morning, 
fifteen marks representing about thirty 
cents at the then rate of exchange. Be- 
fore inserting myself between the two 
feather mattresses which represent the 
German idea of the height of comfort I sat 
with my host and his wife and daughter for 
about an hour and received a commodious 
earful regarding the German plans for the 
total wrecking of France in the not distant 
future. This was the first I had heard of 
it, and it intrigued me greatly. It was not 
the last I heard of it, however. Wherever 
I went in Germany the Germans assured 
me that the day was coming when France 
would be beaten to a creamy consistency 
and poured out of the kitchen window. 
Germany may be whipped, and she may 
realize it to the full, as some people claim; 
but taking the German people by and 
large, they are quite unaware of being in 
any position which will make it impossible 
for them to knock the stuffing out of France 
with one hand tied behind their backs as 
soon as they consider that the time is 
opportune. I asked my host in Cologne 
as I asked all the other people with whom 
I discussed the matter—when he thought 
that France would be ripe to knock off the 
tree, so to speak. He made the same reply 
that all the others made. “‘When England 
and America stand not by France,” said 
he, “‘then we will fight again. And then 
he leered at me and clenched his fist and 
went through the motions of delivering a 
corkscrew punch, significant, I assume, of 
the mulelike wallop which France is to re- 
ceive. 

I wish that the people who think the 
last war has been fought, and who are 
therefore, averse to preparedness and uni- 
versal military training, could wander 
through Central Europe for a few weeks. 
Everybody is spoiling for a fight. Bound- 
aries are vague. All the nations want 
something that they haven’t got. The 
people are hungry and cold and desperate. 
The situation of constant ferment which 
formerly existed in the Balkans has, with 
the creation of new small states, spread 
throughout Central Europe. The attitude 
of each nation seems to be that of a small 
boy who has been prevented from beating 
up an enemy by a number of the enemy's 
friends. “You wait till I get you alone,’ 
he says. “You just wait till I get you 
alone!"’ They’re waiting, in Central Eu- 
rope, to get each other alone. Each nation 
fairly burns to entice another nation up an 
alley and beat it to a pulp. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Hammer 
with Balance 
and Striking 
Power 

The weight in 
a chunk behind 
the striking face 
gives more power 
and greater accu 
racy to the blow. 
Extra curved claws, 
short split and 
nipper-like edges 
grip and hold any 
nail, head or no 


head. 














Plumb Hammers, Hatchets, 
Axes and Sledges are sold 
throughout the United States 
and Canada. Get them from 


your nearest dealer. 


Made“ mecha nics 
4y mechanics 





_ 


Who knows best how a tool should be made? uniformity and accuracy for the entire line, 
The man who uses it, every time! were cut. 

Mechanics designed Plumb Hammers; it was Each Plumb Hammer has a practical and 
a mechanic who suggested placing the head off mechanical reason for every distinctive fea- 


center in the Ball Pein Hammer to give greater 
weight behind the striking face, that did 95 per 
cent. of the work. Another advised the ball of 
the hammer be cone shaped to spread a rivet 
and not “‘mash”’ it. Still another suggested an 


oblong eye to take a wider, stronger handle to 
prevent handle breakage. To all this has been added the expert work 


ture. Every Hatchet, every Axe and every 
Sledge has been submitted to workmen in every 
industry for criticism and suggestions for im- 
provement. Each Plumb tool is designed to do 
the most work with the least labor. 


, : of our Engineering Department, supplemented 
These and other practical suggestions were - 6 : PI 


: ° ° ; *] r vee f t t actt y x 
embodied in models and submitted to good me- with sixty years of Plumb manufacturing « 


. . a — ¢ . sere > P Te 
chanics in all parts of the country. Then pat- perience to make users of Plumb Hammers, 
terns were designed and finally, when the best Hatchets, Axes and Sledges say, ‘‘ They’re worth 
hammer was made, costly steel dies, that assure more.” 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. St. Louis, Mo 


Plumb Prices 


Nail Hammer $2.00 


Machinists’ Ball Pein 
Hammer. . $1.75 








Automobilists’ Ball 
Pein Hammer $1.50 
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Growing Greater Mileage 
On Desert Land 


N several thousand acres in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona, this company today is producing the finest 
variety of commercial long-staple cotton in the world. 


While this accomplishment is of general interest as be- 
ginning the reclamation of an immense agricultural 
empire, it is primarily important to users of our tires. 


Cotton is an indispensable element in modern tire con- 
struction; superior cotton enhances the strength, flexi- 
bility and endurance of the product it enters. 


In converting the immemorial wastes of the desert into 
fertile and profitable acreage, Goodyear is really growing 
ereater mileage on hitherto abandoned land. 


Through every stage of their development Goodyear 
Cord Tires have benefited by work of such a character 
as 1s represented in this Arizona enterprise. 


Not one element of their composition, not one principle 
of their construction, but has been carried steadily 
forward by invention, experiment and toil. 


Today the harvest of such endeavor is seen in the capacity 

of Goodyear Cord Tires to deliver a kind of performance 

unapproached in any earlier type of tire 

Because Goodyear Tires and the sincere conservation 

service behind them afford uncommon. satisfaction, more 
: 

people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 


Tue Goopyrar Tire & Ruspsper Company 
Throughout the World 
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flavorless 


The 


kind and the strong, heavy ones? 


No, there is a third kind—the Girard 


tasteless, 






A cigar from which all surplus 





oils are removed. Made of real 





Havana tobacco, perfectly ma- 
tured, mellowed by age alone. 

In Girards you have all the 

rich tropic flavor, all the pleas- 
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Continued from Page 100 

France seems to be the only nation 
against which the Germans bear any ill 
will. So far as America and England are 
concerned, she has already forgiven and 
forgotten practically all things—though 
both nations, the Germans recall, wronged 
and harmed her severely. Almost all the 
German business men and officials with 
whom I talked found the opportunity to 
ask me why there still existed in America 
such a strong dislike for Germans. I told 
all of them that much of our distrust rose 
from the discovery on the part of Amer- 
icans that Germans could neither be trusted 
nor believed during the war, and that 
nothing sticks so tenaciously as a repu- 
tation for dishonesty. I also made some 
reference to their methods of making war, 
as well as to the frequent assurances 
which came out of Germany from respon- 
sible officials that America was to be made 
to bear the entire cost of the war so far as 
Germany was concerned. 

In each case I was assured that all the 
stories of German atrocities were due to 
British propaganda, and that the war was 
started by Russia. When I ventured to 
give them the diplomatic though unmis- 
takable rag 1 was reminded that the war 
was over anyway, and that it was inhuman 
of America not to let bygones be bygones. 
My answer to that was that they had asked 
my why Germany was distrusted in Amer- 
ica, that I had answered them as inoffen- 
sively as possible, and that any argument 
concerning the unsoundness of American 
opinion was not passionately craved by 
any American at the present juncture. 

Once in a while one of the old-line Prus- 
sians gets to brooding over the situation 
and erupts against an American. It hap- 
pened to a couple of friends of mine while 
I was in Berlin. One—-a former major in 
the American Army—was riding in a 
street car and conversing with a friend in 
English, when a Prussian tapped him on 
the shoulder and growled: ‘‘If you have 
got to talk, talk German.” The American 
was held down by his friend and bloodshed 
was averted. The other—an American 
newspaper man—was quietly talking to a 
friend in the lobby of the Adlon when 
another Prussian stepped up to him and 
informed him that he was in Germany and 
needn't speak English. After the news- 
paper man had recovered from the shock 
he assured the Prussian in sonorous phrases 
and well-rounded periods that if it pleased 
him to speak in Chinese, Hindu or Arabic 
he would so speak, and that any Prussian 
who sought to make him speak otherwise 
would wake up out on the sidewalk with 
his nose pushed round into his right ear or 
thereabout. 


The Right Time to Buy Embassies 


These incidents, however, are freaks. 
Americans in all parts of Germany receive 
nothing but the most courteous treatment 
and the kindest consideration. True, the 
German shopkeepers see them coming 
miles away and raise all prices for their 
benefit; but they can scarcely be blamed 
for so doing, even though a clause in the 
peace treaty stipulates that no nation is to 
be discriminated against. All shops add 
twenty-five per cent to the marked price 
when selling to foreigners whose currency 
has not depreciated. Some stores add much 
more, and do it brazenly. A department 
tore in Berlin raises its prices 125 per cent 
to Americans. The hotels, also, were last 
winter attempting to agree on a scale of 
excess charges to be levied on the citizens 
of the countries that are profiting by the 
low commercial value of the mark 

It is an ill wind that blows the dust from 
nobody’s:eyes; and it is to be hoped that 
the United States will take advantage of 
the very high purchasing power of the 
dollar in foreign countries, and buy em- 
bassies and consulates wherever we have 
need for them. From the policy which the 
United States has adopted in the past in 
regard to its embassies and consulates a 
person might be justified in thinking that 
we had scarcely enough money in the 
United States Treasury to buy a week's 
supply of eggs for the White House. One 
who knew nothing about the United States 
would, after scanning the buildings in 
which our diplomats are lodged all over 
the world, have good reason to think that 
America was some little squirt republic 
halfway between Tierra del Fuego and 
Zenda, where the prisoner came from. We 
don't own our embassies or our consulates 
and the buildings we rent in the various 
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capitals of Europe are not within speaking 
distance of the crest of the wave, as one 
might say. 

It has been a shame and a disgrace in 
the past that a country of the standing of 
the United States should not own its em- 
bassies and consulates, and that it should 
adopt such a penny-pinching policy that 
its representatives must occupy second- 
rate quarters. There probably isn’t a man 
in the United States Senate or House of 
Representatives who isn’t aware of the 
fact that owning one’s own home is more 
economical than renting it. Probably all 
of them were heartily in favor of the own- 
your-own-home movement which gained 
such impetus last year. Yet none of them 
has ever been known to become riotously 
enthusiastic over the proposition of the 
United States’ owning its own homes in 
foreign countries 

The situation to-day, however, makes it 
more than a shame and a disgrace that the 
United States shouldn’t own its embassies 
and consulates. With the value of the 
dollar where it is the failure of the Govern- 
ment to purchase buildings abroad becomes 
a crime against economy. The taxpayers 
of the United States should administer a 
swift kick —or even a series of swift kicks 
to every legislator who votes against the 
purchasing of these buildings or who dis- 
plays any lack of interest in purchasing 
them at this time. They should then turn 
him out of office with such brisk intense 
turns that he would become dizzy and fall 
down and break his political neck. 


Neglected Opportunities 


Let me explain the matter more fully: 
Before the war the yearly rental of the 
building in Berlin which the United State 
used as its embassy was 60,000 marks. At 
that time 60,000 marks represented $15,000 
That same building could have been bought 
in January, 1920, for 1,250,000 marks, or 
$25,000 at the then rate of exchange. In 
other words, it could have been bought, 
and probably can still be bought, at less 
than its prewar rental for a period of two 
years. If you knew a man who was rent 
ing a $20,000 house at $1200 a year and 
who had a chance to buy the house for 
$2000, but who neglected to take advantags 
of the opportunity, you-—-unless you're a 
lady—probably know what you would 
call him. That is exactly what our legis 
lators will be if they don’t authorize the 
purchase of embassies and consulates, and 
authorize it quickly. 

There has been a great deal of wild talk 
recently about the size of the German 
Army. Such figures as 1,500,000 have been 
tossed about freely, and the intimation has 
been that Germany has that number of 
men ready to spring, fully armed and 
equipped, at the solar plexus of any enemy 
This belongs to that class of conversation 
loosely designated as hot air or bunk 
There is a considerable amount of evidence 
which tends to show that there are organi 
zations of officers in Germany who would 
act as the nucleus of a very large force of 
men; but as far as effective fighting force 
go, Germany is not, as one might say, 
there. In fact, she is very far from there 

Reliable sources of information indicate 
that Germany could mobilize an army of 
400,000 men, with such arms of the service 
as infantry and artillery in pretty good 
shape. All auxiliary arms, however, are 
in poor shape. The air service and the 
signal service are out of training. Special 
ists, such as bombers and mine throwers, 
have had no instruction. The motor- 
transport service is very bad. These points 
are very important ones; for if there is a 
lack of instruction for specialists and if the 
auxiliary arms are weak én army may be 
technically referred to, in military par- 
lance, as on the fritz. 

In addition to all this the entire German 
railroad service is bad. It is not only bad, 
it is superbad. If I had not seen the rail 
ways of Poland I should say that the Ger- 
man railroad service was bad enough to be 
classed as entirely decayed or rotten. At 
any rate, it is very, very bad. It is bad as 
to equipment and bad as to personnel. 
And if a nation wishes to mobilize its army 
it won’t get very far with that sort of rail- 
way service. If the railway succeeded in 
bearing up under the strain of mobilizing 
the army—which it wouldn’t—it would 
never have enough punch left to put the 
army’s supplies in place. And Germany 
hasn’t a sufficient amount of supplies to 
create reserves. If by any chance she did 

Concluded on Page 107 
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Refinements that lend utility 
—and beauty—to your watch 


SIMPLE THING—this detachable strap 

—but it is little things like this that add 
to the utility and appearance of your watch. 
And Wadsworth has contributed many such 
refinements to the making of watch cases. 


For instance, Wadsworth popularized wrist 
watches for women by making them very 
attractive through the introduction of the odd 
shape in filled as well as gold cases, and by 
adding beautiful decorations of engraving 
and hand chasing. The old art of enameling 
was introduced on filled cases by Wads 


ed cases was introduced and added by Wads 


So to Wadsworth is due much of the credit 
for the development of style and artistic 
beauty in cases. For thirty years Wadsworth 
has been making cases for the watch move 
ments of leading manufacturers and importers 
Many of the most beautiful, most popular 
designs with which you ar icquainted are 
Wadsworth creation 


When you buy a watch, select any standard 
movement that your jeweler recommends 
and have him “dress” it in a Wadsworth 

case. The name Wadsworth in a watch 


beauty of design — of highest quality ma- 


worth. Likewise the use of green gold for fill- sty case is your guarantee of correctness and 
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THE WADSWORTH WATCH CASE CO., CINCINNATI, 


Factori Dayton, Ky 
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Concluded from Page i104 
succeed in creating reserves the popu- 
I.tion of the nation would go back on the 
government, for to get the reserves she 
would have to take the supplies from the 
people, and if she did that the people would 
have nothing at all in the line of food. If 
by hook or crook Germany should succeed 
in achieving a military victory anywhere 
at the present time it would be the empti- 
est thing imaginable, for it would leave her 
economically helpless. 

The one thing that Germany wants and 
must have, in order to achieve a victory 
later on, is to get on her feet again. She 
doesn’t intend to do any fighting—unless 
Poland should collapse— for at least fifteen 
years; and the people who rave about the 
German Army of 1,500,000 men are at 
liberty to put that in their pipes and apply 
a match to it. 

Traveling in Germany is anything but 
pleasant. The British military authorities 
run a train from Cologne to Berlin; and if 
one puts on a uniform and goes round to 
various military missions with documents 
to prove that the heart of the world will 
probably be broken unless he is allowed to 
ride on that train he has a fair chance of 
getting a comfortable berth in a comfort- 
able sleeper. But all other trains are a 
snare anda delusion. German time-tables 
during the past winter were based largely 
on rumors; and trains were due to arrive 
at their destinations when they got there, 
and not before. The coaches were not the 
absolute height of luxury, as many of them 
lacked windows and a large part of them 
had leaky roofs; while their heating sys- 
tems in frequent instances seemed to be 
suffering from an attack of arteriosclerosis 
and were functioning in a very evil manner. 

When I traveled from Berlin to the Po- 
lish border I was unable to find anyone in 
Berlin who could tell me anything at all 
about my train, except concerning the 
hour at which it started. They could tell 
me lots about that, the only trouble being 
that each person told a different story. I 
finally took the werd of the Polish consu- 
late. In order to be sure of a seat on the 
train I drove out to Charlottenburg, which 
is the suburb of Berlin where the train 
makes up 


The Earthquake by Choice 


When the train headed in toward Berlin 
there was only one other person in the 
coach with me. He was an Austrian dip- 
lomatice courier, and he was carrying four 
large gunnysacks filled with foodstuffs in 
addition to his regular luggage. When he 
had succeeded in stuffing the sacks into 
the luggage racks there was room for no 
more luggage anywhere except on the floor. 
At the next station four more people got 
in with large quantities of luggage and 
sacks of food. Since there were seven seats 
in the compartment there was room for 
only one more person, and scarcely that 
because of the manner in which every 
available inch of the compartment was 
filled with luggage. 

At the Berlin statien the door was torn 
open by a seething mob, and hoarse voices 
asked how many seats there were. Every- 
body in the compartment shouted “ Ein!” 
whereat three very large people hurled 
themselves among us with several travel- 
ing bags. The two largest ones stood up 
or leaned heavily on other peop'e’s knees 
or sprawled on their baggage all the way 
from Berlin to Bentschen a journey of 
seven hours. One of them, I regret to say, 
was a woman. I felt no particular urge to 
give her my seat, because she was twice as 
broad as I am, and if she had tried to 
squeeze herself into the space I occupied 
she would have smothered the person be- 
side her. Besides, | was holding two suit- 
cases that didn’t belong to me on my lap, 
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and if she had sat in my seat she would 
have had to hold the suitcases; and since 
she didn’t have any lap to speak of she 
would have had to hold them on her head, 
which would have been nothing if not un- 
pleasant. 

Every little while one of the travelers 
would get out a bottle of wine and a sand- 
wich and allay his hunger pangs. When 
time hung heavily on their hands they 
would take things out of their pockets and 
show them to each other. All of the males 
in the car had postage stamps secreted on 
their persons. The fattest man in the 
compartment, who left the train just be- 
fore we reached the Polish border, with the 
evident intention of escaping the customs 
authorities by walking from Germany into 
Poland, had a set of Russian stamps with a 
Polish superseription. He had paid 3000 
marks for them. When he displayed them 
to the assemblage of stamp ferrets they 
were greeted with a volley of ‘“Achs!” 
that almost blew out the windows. Three 
of the travelers had diplomatic passports 
about the size of a blanket for a baby’s 
crib, and the examination of them by the 
other travelers whiled away many a tedious 
moment. Traveling has its bright spots, 
even in Germany, after one has been 
through it and come out safely; but that 
is also true of an earthquake, a typhoon 
or a war. If I had my choice between en 
during an earthquake and standing for a 
day of travel on a German train I'd be ir 
clined to pick the earthquake. 


Conditions Improving 


The preliminaries to travel in Germany, 
as in all other countries, are as painful as 
the actual traveling. To go to Poland one 
must go to the Polish consulate and spend 
hours in getting a visé for his passport, after 
which German police headquarters must 
be haunted for the best part of a day in 
order to get the German permission to 
leave the country. 

One must fill out a long pedigree which 
tells everything except the size of his hat 
and the way he likes his lamb chops cooked. 
With this he must march upstairs and down- 
stairs and along interminable corridors, in- 
terviewing gruff, pipe-smoking Prussians 
who spend most of their time hunting for 
misplaced commas and blurred letters in 
the passport, so that they can declare the 
whole business illegal. 

To go through this ordeal without the 
aid of an interpreter is one of the most 
nerve-racking experiences in the world 
All of the lineal descendants of Oscar D. 
Bonehead, founder of the great Bonehead 
family, appear to have been gathered to- 
gether in the foreign-passport offices; and 
their family traits crop out so frequently 
that it is with the utmost difficulty that 
one restrains himself from permitting his 
loaded walking stick to drop on their heads 
with a resonant and hollow plunk. 

The German people are not having a 
pleasant time of it, but their condition is 
improving every minute. They are eager 
to work; and as soon as they can get raw 
material in sufficient quantity they will be 
working day and night. And if they can 
get credits from America the value of the 
mark will rise, so that food can be bought 
more cheaply by the government and con 
sequently sold more cheaply to the people 
Thus wages would be stabilized and much 
of the unrest would disappear. 

In the meantime there are a number of 
things that Germany could do if she cared 
to. She could stand a few Schiebers up 
against the wall and shoot them; she 
could that waste and cheating are 
stopped so long as she finds it necessary to 
talk about starving children; and she could 
begin to impress on everyone in the nation 
the mossy but still valuable precept that 
honesty is the best policy. 
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What Car Ever Equalled 
These Hudson Feats? 


100 miles in 80 min., 21.4 seconds, averaging 74.67 miles 
per hour, seven-passenger stock touring car. 


oi” 75.67 miles in one hour, with driver and passenger, in seven- 
passenger stock touring car. 


102.53 miles per hour, for one mile, with stock chassis. 


Acceleration, from standing start to 50 miles an hour, in 
16.2 seconds. 


The above records are officially certified by the American 
Automobile Association, the only recognized automobile con- 
test authority in America. 


Hudson Also Holds These Unmatched Records 


In the greatest hill-climb test ever made, a Super-Six special 
against a field of 20 specially built cars made the best time 
to the “Roof of the World,” climbing up 12.25 miles to an 
altitude of 14,100 feet in 18 min., 24.2 seconds. 


San Francisco to New York and return, 7,000 miles in 10 
days, 21 hours, 3 minutes. No car ever equalled its time in 
either direction. None except Hudson ever completed the 
two-way trip, against time. 


Speedway Racing 


In eight races, with a total of 21 Super-Six entries Hudson 
specials won 3 firsts, 5 seconds, 2 thirds, a fourth and 2 
fifths. All other entries finished in the money, except one that 
while running second was put out by skidding into the rail. 
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of Greater Importance? 


In every performance asked of a motor, these 
Hudson records reveal greater ability than any other car 
has ever shown. 

They have stood for five years. They are not held by 
hairbreadths, but by big, convincing margins, before 
which argument is dumb. They prove the master type, 
with limits of speed, power and endurance that none 
has matched to this day. 

Yet if they stood for only contest supremacy, they 
would have small importance to you. 

In all the years your Hudson serves, you will hardly 
require its full capacity. You do not want 80-mile- 
an-hour speed. You will scarcely encounter a situation 
to tax its limit of power. 


These Qualities Count in 
Every-Day Service 

Of course, there is pride in possession of car quali- 
ties you know are unequalled. And this performance 
mastery gives innumerable advantages. For instance, 
you travel faster within the speed limits. That is 
because you are away quicker. You pick-up faster. You 
have power that levels hills with ease. You have 
smoothness that makes the long journey comfortable 
and free of fatigue. 

But you will have far more occasions to admire 
Hudson’s superb riding ease, its good looks, and its 
trustworthy dependability, than its more spectacular 
qualities of great speed and power. 


So, it is chiefly as they reveal its basic principle 
of supremacy—the control of vibration—that the 
Super-Six’s world famous records are important. 

The exclusive Super-Six motor adds no weight or 
size. Yet it added 72% to power, and 80% to efficiency. 
It almost doubles endurance. It does this by converting 
to useful power, the destructive force of vibration, which, 
uncontrolled, quickly undermines motor endurance. 

That is why the Super-Six can go faster, farther 
and lasts longer. 

These are official proofs. All can verify them. 


Endurance Gave It Mastery 
on the Speedway 


Nothing shows the dominance of the Super-Six 
principle more clearly than its success in high-speed 
racing. It was never intended for a racing car. Yet, 
pitted against the world’s fastest cars, some of which 
cost as high as $25,000, the Super-Six won, time after 
time, because it could maintain the terrific pace 
without self-destruction. 

Ever since Hudson made those records it has been the 
largest selling fine car in the world. Each year the 
demand increases. By no possibility will we be able to 
supply all who want Hudsons. At this writing, firm 
orders from individual buyers call for all the cars many 
dealers will receive for months. You should place your 
order now for your Hudson, even though delivery is 
not desired until summer. 


Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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FORTY YEARS OF A DIPLOMATS LIFE 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Two months later. on the second of 
September, Ambassador Meyer, in a pri- 
vate letter addressed to President Roose- 
velt from Kissingen, writes—I quote again 
from the same book, pages 307 and 308: 


“Tf the socialist or anarchist can once 
disabuse the minds of these eighty million 
peasants of the idea that the Czar is their 
Little Father, and that they can expect no 
further assistance from him, but must look 
to the people for redress, then events which 
have so far transpired would appear legiti 
mate in comparison to what would probably 
take place throughout the land. One must 
live in Russia to understand it. It is im 
possible to draw any conclusions from ex 
periences and results in other countries. 
Every step or attempt that has been 
carried on in a revolutionary way has been 
made without reference to what has gone 
on before or what is to follow. They do 
not know what they want, except that they 
want everything at once—what has taken 
other nations generations to acquire, Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff said the other day: 

“*The Russian nation will realize, as 
other nations have done before, that a 
living organism cannot transform bones 
and sinews at pleasure, that the future has 
deeper roots in the past than the present 
is inclined to grant.’ . . The Czar does 
not seem yet to realize that in the long run 
the will of the people will eventually assert 
itself. Everything that he grants is done 
either too late or when it is self-evident that 
it is forced from him. Unless he changes 
his course and adopts a policy satisfactory 
to the nation it is merely a question of how 
long the army remains loy al.” 


It will be observed from these extracts 
that both Mr. Meyer and the Austrian 
Ambassador, Baron Aehrenthal—that is 
to say, the two ablest ambassadors at the 
time in St. Petersburg-—-were taking a 
very pessimistic view of the situation in 
Russia and were both laying special stress 
on the question of how long the army would 
remain loyal. This is a most important 


question, to which I shall have to revert 
it length later on. As to the divergence 
of opinion between these two very clear- 


sighted diplomats in regard to the que 

tion of the advisability of putting in power 
the Cadet Party, I would say that Mr. 
Meyer would perhaps have modified his 
opinion if he had seen the leaders of that 
party at work when the March revolution, 
which they had themselves inspired, liter- 
ally thrust power upon them and their 
Octobrist allies. As a matter of fact, 
however, the idea of resorting to the for 
mation of a ministry composed exclu 
sively of members of the Cadet Party had 
been taken up by General Trepoff, the 
prefect of the palace, a staunch adherent 
of the autocratic régime 
and in high favor at 


exhaustively treated in the very interesting 
reminiscences of Mr. Iswolsky—Revue des 
Deux Mondes, July 1, 1919—who as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet stood in particularly close 
personal and political relationship to Stoly- 
pin and was in a position to be fully ac- 
quainted with all the details of this affair. 

Returning to the subject of the imme- 
diate causes which brought about the 
failure of the first attempt at placing the 
new constitution on a working basis, I can 
do no better than repeat the weighty words 
in which Ambassador Meyer summarized, 
in a letter to President Roosevelt, his im- 
pression of the ceremony of the opening of 
the first Duma which he had just wit- 
nessed: “Russia is entering upon a great 
experiment, ill prepared and uneducated.” 
The truth of this remark, expressing a most 
judicious and clear-sighted appreciation of 
existing conditions, cannot be questioned. 
It relates to both sides—to the government 
no less than to the Duma. Not that this is 
intended to imply a disparaging reflection 
on either the one or the other. They were 
both what the historic development of the 
country had made them, neither better nor 
worse. They were both under the bane of 
what has been the curse of our country 
ever since Peter the Great’s revolutionary 
reforms—the fatal separation of the nu- 
merically insignificant but intrinsically all- 
important educated minority from the 
overwhelming majority of the masses by 
an unbridgeable gulf of mutual noncom- 
prehension. 

The inexperience and unpreparedness for 
the practice of representative institutions, 
as well as this noncomprehension of the 
mentality of the peasantry, showed itself 
on the part of the government before even 
the opening of the Duma, in the quite un- 
reasonable extension of the suffrage far 
beyond the limits established in England 
as recently as by the Reform Bill of 1832, 
in the expectation that by fill- 
ing as many seats in the Duma 


crimes of incendiarism and bloodshed was 
only beginning to subside. 

As a matter of fact, the solid mass of 
two hundred peasant deputies in a house 
of five hundred members, solely interested 
in the division among them of the lands of 
the estate owners, was ready to give its 
support to any party that would promise 
it the satisfaction of these demands. And 
that was evidently the reason which caused 
the Cadet Party to adopt as one of the 
planks of its platform not only the dis- 
tribution among the peasantry of the lands 
belonging to the state, to the imperial 
family—the so-called appanages—and to 
the convents, but also the forcible expro- 
priation, for the benefit of the peasants, of 
the lands of large and medium estate 
owners. In this connection I would observe 
here briefly that it is not, as will be shown 
farther on, the insufficiency of land in pos- 
session of the peasants that is the cause of 
poverty and distress among the peasantry, 
and that the division among them of the 
lands of the estate owners, if equitably op- 
erated, could not by any means remove 
that cause by appreciably increasing their 
holdings. Not being in possession of my 
notes I can only, in support of this latter 
contention, quote from memory some 
statistical data, which I believe, however, 
will be found in a general way substantially 
correct: 

Of all the land in European Russia forty- 
three per cent is held by the peasantry, 
thirty-six per cent is owned by the state, 
twelve per cent belongs to the estate 
owners, and nine per cent to the Cossacks, 
to corporations, to the appanages of the 
imperial family, to towns, convents and 
churches. 

In their relations to the Duma the gov- 
ernment from the very beginning displayed 
its utter inexperience in parliamentary 
practice, which, of course, could not be 


wondered at, not to mention Prime Minister 
Goremykin’s haughty attitude in reading 
his declaration and the very tone of that 
document. The government had neglected 
to prepare for the opening of the new parlia- 
mentary institutions some important bills 

to be at once submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Duma. The first, and for some 
time the only, bill introduced was a demand 
for the appropriation of a paltry sum for 
the installation of a bathing establishment, 
if my memory does not play me false, in the 
building of one of the provincial univer- 
sities. This extraordinary attempt at start 

ing the legislative machinery was perhaps 
due to the playful initiative of some bureau- 
cratic underling thoughtlessly indorsed by 
his responsible chief; but it must have 
produced the effect of an intentional slight 
or even a sneering joke at the expense of 
the Duma, and it presumably caused not a 
little irritation. The consequence was that 
the legislative apparatus having been once 
started without having been furnished any- 
thing important to work on by the govern- 
ment, the Duma took the initiative in its 
own hands and the different parties intro- 
duced each its own more or less wild scheme 
for the settlement of the vexed agrarian 
question. 

Meanwhile the rostrum of the Duma was 
being zealously utilized as a tribune from 
which to launch forth to the world the most 
violent diatribes against the luckless gov- 
ernment, whose members were but seldom 
found in their seats, preferring to have 
themselves represented by some assistant 
functionaries. Allowance must, of course, 
be made for the novelty of the situation, 
offering for the first time in the life of the 
nation an opportunity for blowing off long 
pent-up steam. But if one stops to con- 
sider the absurd inadmissibility of the 
Duma’s demands put forward in their ad- 
dress in reply to the speech from the throne 

one cannot help agree- 
ing with what Amhas- 





as possible with peasant dep- 
uties the government would 
secure a solid block of con- 
servative supporters. 

This singular illusion, in 
which even as perspicacious 
a statesman as Count Witte 
seems to have shared, was very 
generally entertained and not 
only by the bureaucracy, ap- 
parently unconscious of the 
fact that the innate land hun- 
ger of the peasantry had heen 
artificially raised to the high- 
est pitch by the active revo- 
lutionary propaganda of the 
socialists, as well as oblivious 
of the further fact that the 
wave of anarchic agrarian 








court, possibly in the 
hope that a Cadet min- 
istry would, by the in- 
transigent attitude it 
was sure to adopt, very 
soon provoke an open 
breach with the sover- 
eign, which might lead 
to the establishment of 
a temporary military 
dictatorship and per 
haps the repeal of the 
constitution 

This plan was de- 
feated by Stolypin, 
who had just been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. 
Though his endeavors 
to form a coalition min- 
istry with representa- 
tives of the Octobrist 
and Cadet parties, on 
whose patriotic and un- 
selfish devotion to the 
cause of reform he had 
thought it possible to 
count, had failed for 
the same reason that 
had caused the failure 
of Witte’s attempt in 
the same direction, 
Stolypin was neverthe- 
less firmly resolved to 
uphold the constitution 
at any cost. Thig curi 
ous incident, of which 





















sador Meyer wrote in 
one of his letters to 
President Roosevelt: 

“They do not know 
what they want, except 
that they want every- 
thing at once —what 
has taken other nations 
generationsto acquire.”’ 
And yet, one should be 
loath to blame them for 
it. What more natural, 
what more laudable, 
indeed, than that the 
leaders of liberal opin- 
ion should have deeply 
felt the condition of in- 
feriority, in comparison 
with other nations, to 
which cultural and po- 
litical backwardness 
condemns the Russian 
people, and that they 
should have been burn- 
ing with an ardent de- 
sire to raise their own 
people to the level of 
more advanced na- 
tions? 

Is it not excusable 
that lack of political 
experience, which they 
never had any chance 
of acquiring, should 
have prevented their 
realizing that their 
noble aim could never 
be reached by any short 
cut instead of by the 
highroad of slow and 
gradual evolution, the 
path trodden by other 
nations in the course of 
centuries? Were they 
not, besides, egged on 
by the powerful stim- 
ulus of enthusiastic ap- 
probation by public 
opinion in foreign coun- 
tries, where generally 
prevailing ignorance of 
Russian conditions ap- 
parently caused people 
to believe that all that 
Russia needed was the 
overthrow of czarism 
and autocracy in order 
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Continued from Page 110 
to be turned at once into a constitutienal 
monarchy on a democratic basis like Eng- 
ind or a democratic republic like France. 
The harm done on these lines by well- 
meaning friends has certainly been an ele- 
nent that has had its share in shaping the 
destinies of our unfortunate country. 

The climax of absurdity was reached 
when immediate ly after the dissolution of 
the Duma—which was an act unquestion- 
ably within the rights pertaining to the 
overeign by virtue of the constitution 
the members belonging to the Cadet Party, 
with the president of the Duma, Professor 
Muromtseff, at their head, repaired to 
Viborg, a town in Finland, a few hours dis- 
tant from St.Petersburg, outside the limits 
of the jurisdiction of Russian courts and 
police, and there held a stormy meeting, 
which after prolonged heated debates ended 

the adoption of a resolution in the shape 
of an appeal to the people advising them 

refuse military service and the payment 
of taxes. This appeal was embodied in a 
document which was signed by all the 
deputies present and became known as the 
Viborg Manifesto 

As ar illustration of the childlike simple- 

dedness with which this act of, to say 
the least, questionable loyalty had been 
performed by the participants in the meet- 
ng, might serve a story told me later by a 
young American, who, being an excellent 
Russian scholar and personal friend of some 
of the Duma members, had been admitted 
to be present at the meeting. Returning to 
town, he found himself in the train alone 
in a compartment with 
a member of the Duma, 
who seemed to be [ 
greatly elated by what 
had passed at the meet- 
Ing and what he evi- | 
dently considered to } 
have been an act of great 
civic courage. When, 
owever, he asked my 
American friend what 


he thought of it and had 
heen told that the act | ~~ 


of inviting the people to a 
refuse military service 

d the payment of 
taxes seemed to him to 


come perilously near be- 
ng an act of } igh trea 
) } changed color 
nd, visibly perturbed, 
id that it had never 


irred to him to look 





mn it in that light 
Dense ignorance of 
nstitutional life and 
itics and of the play 
of parliamentary insti- 
tutions was by no means 
confined to newborn 


vublic; it was fully 
hared in by the highest 
circles of the bureau 
cTAacy A curious inci- 
dent illustrating this 


condition is mentioned 


legislators and the gen- 
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extent unripe political ideas were prevalent 
with us even in circles where one would 
least expect it. It happened in this way: 
One morning at the embassy at Washing- 
ton a card was brought to me bearing a 
name which I recognized as belonging to 
one of the oldest families of our gentry, 
Mr. S , member of the Council of the 
Empire, with a line drawn through these 
words. When Mr. S was shown into 
my room I noticed that in spite of the early 
hour he was dressed as for some solemn 
official occasion, and he approached me 
with the diffident air of a person not quite 
sure of the kind of reception he is to meet 
with, addressing me in the most ceremo- 
nious way to explain that he had ventured 
to intrude only because he deemed it his 
duty as a loyal subject to pay his respects 
to the representative of his sovereign. 

Guessing at once that I had to deal with 
someone who was prejudiced against me 
as a possible political adversary, I therefore 
shook hands with him in the most cordial 
manner I could muster, made him sit by 
my side and laughingly said: ‘Will you 
permit me in reply to your ceremonious 
speech to ask you an unceremonious ques- 
tion? Are you not a Cadet and did you not 
suspect that I was one of the dreadful 
reactionaries one had bette r avoid touching 
even with a pair of tongs?” 

That made him laugh in his turn and con- 
fess that I had been about right in my 
guess. Once the ice was broken we fell into 
a friendly chat, in the course of which I 
asked him why he had ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Upper House, as his card seemed 
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op pos sition In either house with the ygoverr 
ment’s policy in dissolving the Duma, how 
in the world could the voluntary laying 
down of his a functions by an 
elected member of the Upper House serve 
any useful purpose wh he ver in the struggle 
for the supremacy of Parliament, in which 
the party to which he professed allegiance 
was engaged? 

Leaving aside the question whether the 
initiation of such a struggle was indeed 
called for, and whether the supremacy of 
Parliament in the existing conditions of 
the country’s political development would 
have been at all practicable or even desir- 
< le, in trying to analyze the motives of my 

sitor’s action in resigning his seat in the 
t ~ House one is in the presence of a 
mental attitude which, though in this case 
purely individual —but displayed by a man 
of independent means, unassailable social 
position, highly cultivated mind, and in 
every respect representative of the upper- 
most layer of our Intelligentzia—migh* well 
be taken as a fair illustration of that trait 
of the national character which finds ex- 
pression in Tolstoy’s doctrine of nonre- 
sistance to evil, in meek renunciation and 
in weak-kneed readiness to throw up the 
sponge at the first encounter with a serious 
obstacle—a trait of character which goes a 
long way toward explaining the possibility 
of some of the most astounding features of 
subsequent tragic developments in the na- 
tion’s history. 

In the course of conversation it developed, 
furthermore, that Mr. S was an en 
thusiastic adherent of the Cadet Party's 





The Moskva River and the Shimmering Spires of Moscow 


to indicate. He then explained that when 
the first Duma had been dissolved he had 
immediately sent in his resignation as an 
elected member of the council from his 
province because he considered the dis- 
solution to have been a breach of the cor 
stitution, against which he held it to be his 
duty to protest in the only way open to 
him. 

In reply to this I felt compelled to enter 
a vigorous protest against the motive that 
had prompted him to resort to this mode of 
manifesting his disapproval of the di 
solution of the Duma. To begin with, the 
right to dissolve the legislative assemblies 
one of the prerogatives of the crow: 
in all constitutional monarchies, the ON 
ernment’s action in this case was take 
unquestionable conformity wit ynistitu 
tional law and practice It could, herefore 
be found fault with solely upon the ground 
of questionable t saiean or opportunit 


under existing political circumstances. But 
then, however great and even justified 
might have been the dissatisfaction of the 


agrarian program, including the for ‘ 
sagt ake a meng of estate owner 
he himself being an owner of very large 


ancestral acres—and likewise a believer 
the doctrine that all land should bx 

to those who till it themselves, a doctrine 
which he had put into practice b) listrib 
uting all his land among his peasants, re 


taining merely a couple of hundred ‘ 
surrounding his mansion a8 a pari Now 
such a proceeding on the part of ar 
dividual estate owner, if subjected to close 
analysis, 1 either an act of generosity, 
partly at the expense of his heirs and 
cessors, or else, if undertaken for rea if 
public policy, a most urwise onfe 

waning faith in the ty of | 

‘ land, and there ( ‘ 
1dr ) ’ ioubt! yphteousre 
most welcome and ¢ uraging to the so 


@alistic parties and their propaganda, whi 


were always holding out the prospective 
spoliatior of estate owner is the mat 
allurement in their endeavor to re 

t e the peasantt 


L1G 


Of course similar proceedings, of which 
there were not a few, were the outcome of 
convictions held in by no means few case 
and having their wellspring in the noble 
though dreamy idealism which, in cot 
junction with that characteristic freedom of 
spirit, generous unselfishness and fellow 
feeling for suffering contributed so muse h 
to create the indefinable 
of Russian life as it was, to which most 
foreigners who had tasted of it bore willing 
witness, and its captivating attraction 
which few were able to resist. And to thin} 
that an immortal artist should in } 
younger days have drawn such an irre 
sistibly fascinating pen picture of that same 
Russian life which in his later years, by hi 
anarchic teachings, he has done so much to 
destroy! 

But it must never be forgotten that 
idealistic and dreamily altruistic notior 
regarding basic principles on which the 
civilization of mankind’ has hitherto been 
founded, and consequent weakening of the 
resistance to the insidious assaults to whic! 
they are nowadays subject, present an ever 
more threatening danger. A society that 
no longer unshaken in its faith in the 
inviolability of its rights is on the eve of 
being shorn of the rights that it has no 
longer spirit enough to be willing to de 
fend, and therefore does not indeed deserve 
to retain 

As strongly contrasting with the rather 
cloudy nature of certain ideas on the 
fundamentals of economic doctrine which 
one would occasionally meet with among 
our intellectuals, I cannot help recalling an 
apparently very insig 
nificant circumstance | 
had occasion to observe 

England some thirty 
years ago. I| had ar 
rived with my family at 
Shanklin, in the Isle of 
Wight, with the inten 
tion of spending there 
| the summer and au 
tumn, and I was house 
hunting when one day 
on my way to the land 
agent I noticed on the 
inclosure of a vacant 
plot of ground a sig 
board advertising the 


but potent charm 


lot for rent on a nine 
hundred-and-ninet 

nine-years’ lease 
Having transacted m 
business with the land 
agent, it occurred to mé 
to ask him whether the 
mention of nit 

hundred and ninet 

nine Years as the limit 
of the duration of the 


alidity of the lease wa 





not merely an advert 
ing device to attract at 
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had failed to elicit any response whatever 
from the people, and in declining to gratify 
he ambition of its authors and signatories 
by awarding them the crown of martyr 
dom. He confined himself to having legal 
proceedings instituted against them under 
ome law rendering their offense punish 
able as a simple misdemeanor. They, or 
most of them, were i the end sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment, which 
they underwent under the easiest pos ible 


ils None of 


the experi 


conditions leged politics 
y the worse for 
ence and some of them seemed ¢ 


pride in hay 


48 privy 
them were an) 
ven to take 


1 certain civil ing undergone 


the ordeal of imprisonment for their politi 
il convictior Some of the leaders of the 
Cadet Party, such as Milyukoff and Rodi 


cheff, had not beer 
they had 
Inte rparli 


ind therefore escaped 


among the culprits, as 
at the time attending the 
ference in London, 
responsibility for 


beer 
mentary Cor 


their party’s vagaries in connection with 
he dissolution of the Duma 
From the very first days of his holding 


the office of Prime Minister, Stolypin had 
to face a very perilous situation brought 
ibout by mutinies in the army and the 
navy, which were evidently widely con- 
taminated by socialistic propaganda in 
their rank The military authorities, 
succeeded in mastering the move 
the 


nowever, 


ment among troops without having 
recourse to extreme measures. Mr. Iswol- 
ky, in his reminiscences, relates an experi 
ence he had in these perturbed times in 


connection with one of the weekly audi 
ences he used to have with the Empe ror for 
the presentation of his report as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs [ cannot resist the 
tenptation to length hi most 
ntere account of it, as it serves to 
hed the light of truth on the real charac 
ter of the unfortunate sovereign, who was 
lestined to meet such an unspeakably hor 
rible fate 

It happened that Mr 


quote at 
ting 


Iswolsky had an 


iudience on the day when the mutiny 
imong the sailors and garrison at Kror 
tadt was at its height and a regular battle 


vas being fought between the loyal troop 


and the mutineet The audience tool 
ace at the imperial family's favorite sum 
er residence, in a small villa in the park 
f Peterhof, standing on the very shore of 
the Gulf of Finland Opposite Kronstadt 


1 its many forts, distant about eight or 
ine mile The minister was seated, facing 
the Enipe ror, at a small table pla ed " 


iy window overlooking the sea. While he 


t making hi report continuous di 
harye of heavy ordnance, constantly 
yrowing in intensits were’ distinctly au 
Libole It was the fate of the empire 
ipital perhap the ecurity of the 


family —that was at 
ue of the battle 
But the Emperor listened to the report of 
! minister with pe rfect composure, taking 
th detail and 
lightest sign of 
attitude 


ereign bim elf and his 
take, depending on the i 


e keenest interest in every 


ever howing the emo 


Struck by the Emperor 


elf laboring under the trongest em 


t 
he ventured to inquire of H Majesty 
that enabled 


vhat it wa him to preserve 
' 


cl t wonde rfully « alm composul 

The Empero gave him one of tl ‘ 
lee] earnest, kindly looks which alw 
mpressed those who came in close contact 
vith him, and said If you find me xs 
ttle troubled it is because | have the firt 


ind absolute faith that the destiny of 
Russia, that my own fate and that of my 
family. are in the hands of Almiehty God, 
Wi iteve 


ime where I am 


may happer I shall bow to His will, wit! 
the onsciousne that I have never had 
ther thought lut that of serving the 
country he has intrusted to me 
Hie must be callous, indeed, who i the 
light of the unutterably cruel fate that has 
ertake the martyred sovereigt hu 
ind and father could read these t 
vords without being stirred to the dept 
of his soul by feelings of infinite pity and 


ommiseratiol 


During the ession of the first Duma the 
Socialist Revolutionaris these deluded 
funati and perhay let u hope uncor 


ously worst 
try and nation— had beer 
nterminable serie of the 
issinations of government functionaries 
f all classes, down to the humblest ran} 
of the police force, who were ll 


enemies of their ow: 


interrupting the 


dastardly a 





heroically 


dying in the simple performance of the 

worn duty It seems that they even had 
had the unblushing audacity to publish in 
the foreign press a declaration to the 
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effect 


tionir 


that “In the presence of the func- 
g of the Duma and until the political 
situation should have become clear to the 
people they were discontinuing their ter- 
rorist tactics without, however, ceasing to 
prepare for the combat; the Central Com- 
mittee of the party would decide at what 
moment the revolutionary tactics would 
have to recommence.” I quote this from 
Mr. Iswolsky’s reminiscences in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes of July 1, 1919, page 115. 
That such an infamous declaration by a 
revolutionary party in a friendly state 
should have been published, as was said to 
have been the case, in the columns of some 
re pectable newspapers abroad, unaccom- 
panied by scathing comments pointing out 
to the publie its criminal and revolting 
character, how little real sym- 
pathy Russia could count anywhere in the 
world, and how great was the generally 
prevailing ignorance and noncomprehen- 
sion of Russian conditions; for it must be 
remembered—and that, I hope, after the 
experiences of our revolution, can no longer 
be subject to doubt—that our revolution- 
ary parties, whatever their designations, 
whether Bolshevists or Menshevists, So- 
cialist Revolutionaries or Social Democrats, 
under the false pretense of a struggle for 
liberty and constitutional government never 
really aimed at anything but the destruc- 
tion of the political and social fabric of the 
country for the purpose of ere: ting on its 
ruins the Utopian edifice of their dreams 
One of the most fatal consequences of 
our political backwardness has been that 
public opinion in more advanced countries 
has been accustomed to look upon 
revolutionary activity working for 


hows on 


any 


the 
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overthrow of the Russian Government as a 
rather meritorious undertaking, worthy of 
the sympathy of all liberal-minded men, 
without stopping to consider whether the 
existing form of government, which had 
created one of the greatest empires in the 
world, enjoying perfect financial credit, 
well deserved by scrupulous fulfillment of 
all financial obligations, in spite even of 
being at war with a creditor nation, as was 
the case during the Crimean War, when 
our government never failed to meet the 
payment of interest due on its loans placed 
in England—by the way, a curious con- 
trast with practices adopted by the foremost 
civilized nations in the recently concluded 
World War—which was securing law and 
order and perfect safety of life and property 
in every part of the immense empire, and 
which had placed the country on the high- 
road to prosperity and the fullest develop- 
ment of its almost boundless natural 
resources—I repeat, without stopping to 
consider whether such a form of government 
was not, after all, the best suited to the 
Russian people in their actual state of cul- 
tural and political development; nay, 
whether it was not indeed the only possible 


one under existing circumstances; and 
last, but not least, without stopping to 
consider what the ultimate aims of the 


Russian revolutionists really were and 
whether these aims were not subversive of 
the very foundations on which their own 
social structure is built. 

Incidentally I would draw attention to 
the fact that the same liberal and radical 
opinion, which never had enough condemna- 
tion for the legitimate governments of 
Russia, is now seemingly adopting a rather 


Tle Cruise of the Profiteer 


Full ou’-sou' west it bk Ww; 

"s unrest; 

ind picking his teeth in the high crow's nest 
The kipper he 


Ta rollich ng u ind bh ” sou'-sou' west: 
It sang a song of the sea 
ang u too 


The hip rolled high and the sh p rolle il 

The ship rolled down the se 
1 shark he lifted his eyes of 
The kipper he laughed and he say Oho! 


We're harks!’ says he 


woe: 
starving the 


I gripped my teeth in the tops'l shroud 
ind the jib-boom sheet let fly 


tnd I joined my laugh lo the sk pper loud, 
{nd eneered and jeered with the hap; ycrowd 
if the weak shark floating by 
The kipper he pit in the foaming vea 
The kipper he called the roll; 
ind fore and aft in their dunygare 
The gay crew gathered abaft the lee 
With never a missing soul 


‘ Doctor, lawyer merchant, chief 
Of the good ship Pr 


Keich man, poor man, be 


fiteer 


yar man, thief 


The roll wa } and curt and brief 
For when the pper ment ned fhiet 
Everyone answered, ‘‘ Here! 





vent down in the weeping we 


The sun 
The sun came up at dawn; 


It fell green-white on a billow’s crest 

Lie sun went down in the weeping we 
ind a dead shark followed on 

from the gloom 

ts'l jib: 

lof doom; 


1 funeral bird came 
1; perched ont the spri 


1 sea mew shrieked like the so 
ind high on the clew of the bobstay boom 


The lookout sang ad lib: 


‘Oh, I am the vampire grocery man! 
Ever hear tell of him? 


I « the chap with the moving van; 
I am the butcher grim; 

Il am the man who sells you meat: 
l am the man that bakes; 

la the fe v that shoes your feet 
With paper t omes in flake 

1 am the fellow that works for yo 
Il am the man that pay 

I am the horr ¢ coal man too 
With prices that alway raise! 


I am the who follou 


you 


inister son Of a gun 
far and near; 


valloping ) € 0« 


vf 
the Profiteer! 


I an 


ind down the deck the happy creu 
the ocean drear, 
Dancing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round 
** Doctor, lau yer, mere hant, « hief, 
Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief 
I am the 


you 


ang lo 


inister son of a gun who follows 
far and near! 
I am the walloping ptrate band, the crew of 


the Profiteer!”’ 


The skipper gazed at the heaving main; 
krom morn to night he gazed; 

His eye greu h the mighty strain, 

And his ears were cold in the chilling rain 
But never a sail he raised 


red u 


The stormy sea 
Why do you scan and 

‘TL am the soul of Di ge me 
ind I float about like a flu disease, 
Hunting an honest " 


pper, ahoy i 


can?” 
’ 
man 
> 
What do you see 


What cheer?” 
quoth he, 


Skipper, ava i! 
Hast found him yet? 
Vever one honest man!” 
ill of them sail the sea 
On the good ship Profiteer 


wilh me 


‘Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Aboard of the Profileer! 

Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief 
Hail, for the gang’ 


all he ré re 


The moon came forth froma ragged cloud 

ind showered the neck; 

The dead shark opened his jaws and loud 

Sang this song with the happy crowd 
Dancing upon the deck: 


Kippe 


‘I am the milkman, noisy sprite, 
Cursing the early hour; 
I am the gas and electric light 
Pay or shut off the power! 
I am the maker of gasoline 
That nobody can afford; 
I am the ju ndish restaurant man: 
I am the sour landlord; 
Il am the sinister son of a gun who follows 
you far and near 7 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profitee a” 


And down the deck the happy crew sang to 
the ocean drear, 
Dan ing about and round and round, 
Over the deck and round and round 
“* Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, 
Rich man, poor man, Leggar man, thief 
I am the sinister son of a gun who follow 
you far and near! 
I am the walloping pirate band, the crew of 
the Profiteer!”’ 


% 
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lenient attitude toward the most tyran- 
nical government the world has ever seen, 
maintained by a small band of usurping 
adventurers with a ruthless cruelty which 
puts the most sanguinary misdeeds of a 
Nero or an Ivan the Terrible entirely in the 
shade. 

It could hardly be denied that the moral 
support which our revolutionists were find- 
ing in radical and to some extent even in 
liberal public opinion abroad was bound to 
encourage them in their nefarious warfare 
against the government of their own coun- 
try. This warfare had its beginning at the 
time of the great reforms of Alexander II, 
whose attempted assassination in April, 
1866, was, so to speak, the first gun fired in 
the contest which has been going on ever 
since in a vicious circle—revolutionary 
attempts provoking repression, repression 
provoking redoubled revolutionary activ- 
ity, and so on, until the final victory of 
the revolution, with the catastrophal result 
that the world is witnessing at present. 

The Socialist Revolutionaries were as 
good as their word. The dissolution of the 
Duma was followed by an almost uninter- 
rupted series of terroristic crimes which 
lasted several months. The necessarily 
stern measures resorted to in the repression 
of these outrages were made the subject of 
the usual reproaches directed against Stoly- 
pin as the head of the government by those 
who hold that the right to the use of the 
dagger, the pistol and the bomb is the 
privilege of the terrorists fighting for an 
idea; but that it is the duty of govern- 
ments to defend themselves solely with 
means of persuasion, because, forsooth, 
ideas may not be combated with force of 
arms—except, however, the idea of law 
and order. 

The most abominable of these terroristic 
crimes was committed in the month of 
August following the dissolution of the 
Duma. A formidable explosion, produced 
by an extremely powerful bomb thrown in 
the vestibule of the villa which served as 
the Prime Minister’s summer residence, 
totally wrecked the building, which was a 
wooden one, destroying about one-third of 
it. Among the sixty victims of the explo- 
sion were some forty visitors awaiting au 
diences in the minister's reception room 
About one-half of them were killed out 
right, the rest were more or less severely 
wounded. Two of his children were found 
under the débris of the destroyed part of 
the building—his daughter very seriously 
wounded, his little son less so Stolypin, 
who had been in his study adjoining the 
reception room when the explosion oc- 
curred, escaped unhurt 

It seems that the three criminals who 
had brought and thrown the bomb in the 
antechamber, shouting, ‘‘Long live the 
tevolution!”’ had been blown to pieces 
themselves, so that their identity could not 
be established. 

Mr. Iswolsky relates in his reminiscences 
that the Prime Minister having immedi 
ately moved with his family into his official 
town residence called the same evening a 
meeting of the cabinet. He opened the 
proceedings by declaring that the attempt 
on his life, in which two of his children had 
become the victims, would not in any way 
whatever modify his program, which was 
Pitiless repression of any disorder and of 
any revolutionary or terroristic act; reali- 
zation with the codperation of the new 
Duma of a large program of reforms in a 
liberal sense; immediate solution by way 
of imperial decrees, in accordance with 
Article 87 of the constitution, of the most 
pressing problems, and first of all of the 
agrarian question. He furthermore ex 
pressed apprehension lest the reaction iry 
party might i this opportunity for 
attempts to induce the Emperor to insti 
tute a military dictatorship or even to abol- 
ish the constitution and to reéstablish the 
autocratic régime. He wound up by declar 
ing that he was determined to oppose with 
all his might any such return to the past 
and would resign rather than swerve from 
his constitutional program. 

This was the man whose noble charac- 
ter, iron will, undaunted courage and un- 
swerving loyalty, had he lived, might have 
saved the country. 

But he was destined to fall a victim, five 
years later, to a dastardly attempt by the 
hand of a vile assassin, the vilest of the 
vile, a double traitor, a revolutionist and 
at the same time an agent of the secret 
police. 


seize 


Editor's Note—This is the sixteenth of a series 
of articles by Baron Rosea. The next will appear 
in an early issue 
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| Cig of handling is comparative. “‘Vhe ocean liner is easy to 
handle in the open ocean with leagues of water in which to 
maneuver. But the Silhouette Five is like the swift white launch 
darting in and out among the harbor shipping. 


It is instantly responsive to the gentlest pressure. “The Jordan 
arrangement of the steering apparatus is a marvel of precise control 
The perfect balance of the car, the careful distribution of weight, 
the length and strength of springs and the delicate suspension of all 
contribute to unerring forward motion, with no side-sway. 


In its application of power, the Jordan Silhouette is supreme. 
Acceleration is not a leap but a swift, plane-like glide. Vhere is no 
jerking OT trugegling the road simply Hows past. 


Women appreciate the ease and restfulness of driving the Sil 
houette Five as they appreciate its fashionable lines, its harmoniou 
coloring and its perfect appointment 


Phey welcome a distinctly tine light car a five passenyer car 


in Which quality has been made the compelling ideal 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc... C/ 
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You Easter breakfast is a meal you 


like to have just right. Be sure of 

Supreme this by serving Morris Supreme 
Ham and Morris Supreme Eggs. 
You can always depend upon 
Eggs this ham’s tenderness and deli- 
cate, mild flavor because of the 


Ham and 


Supreme cure. 

Morris Supreme Hams cost you 
no more when you get them in 
our clean, white parchment 


paper wrapper bearing the 
yellow and black label. Your 
dealer will supply them this way. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


Packers and Provistoners 















‘What're them fer demanded Kid 
Mack, grinning. “‘ Fer him to hide behind? 

“TI don’t want yah to get hurt, Kid,”’ 
replied Andy seriously 

‘Take ‘em offa him.” 

‘No; no, Kid. I like yah,” said aw 
“1 take it kind of yah to come over here 
And I wouldn't want nothin’ to lonne n, him 
bein’ a heavy and twenty-five pounds to 
the good of yah.” 

‘If you want me to puil my punches, 
say so,” replied the Kid, who was a good 
fellow. “Or are you tryin’ to get me mad?” 

“Give him all yah got,” urged Andy. 
‘He's never been up against real science 
yet.” 

Whatever doubts I had harbored on one 
point, the new man’s gameness, were re 
solved in the first five rounds of the bout 
He could take punishment, and he did take 
t. In spite of a long and reasonably useful 
left the Kid seemed to penetrate his de 
fense at will, getting away almost, if not 
quite, unseathed. Shifty Smith was made 


to seem discouragingly slow 

Yah can’t e xpect a heavy to be as quic k 
as a topnotch middle,” Andy Dunne ex 
plained to me. “‘The Kid ain’t hurt him 


much yet 

rhe heavyweight's face was an unseemly 
sight, but I observed that his breathing was 
easy and slow, and that he kept an atten- 
tive though battered eve on Andy Dunne, 
At the intermission after the sixth round 
Mack addressed Andy Dunne 

f I'll be puttin’ this young wonder 


©” yours out if this keeps up 


Go as far as yah like,” retur ned Andy. 
What d'yah think of him so fa 
He's got a bump in both and ad 
mitted the other critically ‘But he don't 
time his punche They're easy to get away 
from.” 


Watch his knees,”’ was Andy Dunne’ 
next observation 
It was made not to Kid Mack, but to me, 
in a somewhat excited whisper. I watched 
Shifty Smith’s knees as the pair got to work 
agin. They appeared to me to be sagging 
a little. But there was not enough signifi- 
eance in them to sustain interest, and | 
transferred my attention to higher spheres. 
Andy's pupil was now trying to force the 
fighting. He was doing it badly. His leads 
were like desperate experiments. He seemed 
to be slashing out half blindly. A wicked 
but wild swing went a foot wide of the 
miurk, le avinyg his defense helplessly open; 
at least so I thought 
So, too, thought Kid Mack. Hestepped in 
swiftly What happened next I failed to 
understand, but Shifty Smith's body seemed 


to be in midair. His huge left glove flat 
tened upon the Kid's chi: it was now that 
athlete's turn to take flight He landed j 
a hei Pp 


Said Andy Dunne to me in an exultant 
growl: “Did yah watch his knees?" 

Regretting that | had not watched his 
knees I helped pick up the fallen gladiator, 
Andy meantime murmuring in my ear that 
| had missed something Mack came to 
lowly 

‘Don't yah give the trick away, will yah, 
Kid?” adjured Andy Dunne, massaging 


the back of the fallen one neck with a 
ponge 
‘How would I give it away?” gasped the 


Kid ey dunno what happened to me 
Didn't kick me, did he?” 

‘Yep. With his left hand.” 

‘You were right about them mitts,”’ ad 
mitted the Kid handsomely He'd ‘a’ 
knox ke | my head off with the regulation 
loves ‘ 

‘I hope he knocks 
growled Andy 

‘Ay? Is this the guy that’s 
against the Monk next month?” 

‘That's him.” 

Kid Mack offered a remark which ap 


peared to ascribe a canine origin to Mr. 


Gormley's  off,”’ 


matched 


Gormley ‘But he's got an awful wallop,” 
he adde 

Sotier’n my boy here?” 

‘More of em ind they come otte 


] hope this kid kills hin Say, Andy, do 
you want me in his corner for the fight?” 
‘Sure do L!” ret irned: Andy gratefully. 
Yahr a good guy, Kid.’ 
*Tha’s all right. Charge it up to Gorm- 


ley I'll come over here and work with 
him a coupla times a week. He's new to it, 
‘t he?” 


“Green as paint,” answered Andy ex- 
actly as if young Percy were not there, as 
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Continued from Page 13 


perhaps he was not in spirit if one might 
judge by his expression, which was vacant 
and far away. 

“Keep him out of the Monk’s way,” 
advised the other. “He'll be training down 
here at Green Cove. If he meets up with 
this kid he'll get his goat some dirty way. 
I don’t hardly haff to tell you that, though, 
Andy.” 

‘Not me,” said Andy between his teeth. 

Hard work, instead of training Shifty 
down trained him up, as not infrequently 
happens with fighters of the long and rangy 
type. Under the biweekly ministrations of 
Kid Mack his defense tightened up notice- 
ably. The Kid manifested no dread of 
another knockout. 

‘He’d haff to catch me off my guard 
again,”’ said he. ‘‘That’s a trick that won't 
work twice. Not on a wise guy.” 

‘Do you think it will work on Monk 
Gormley?” I asked. 

“If Monk ever gets careless it'll be shut- 
ters for him. But he’s pretty cagy, at that. 
And some goat-getter! The boy’s a high- 
strung one. If the Monk once gets him up 
in the air = 

He made an eloquent flourish of dismissal 
with his left glove and finished tying his 
right with his teeth. 

Late afternoon road work was part of 
Shifty Smith's daily stint. Andy held this 
to be good for nerves as well as body. On 
the last two miles, part of which was over 
a board walk high above a swamp, the 
master and I usually picked him up and 
jogged home with him. One day he hove 
in sight with a small rosebud, given him by 
a little girl at a cottage where he stopped 
for water, in the lapel of his Mackinaw 
coat. I saw a slightly sardonic smile curl 
Andy’s lip. The outcome furnished one 
more proof of the unwisdom of relaxing 
evenslightly thestrictest professional stand- 
ards. For who should ap- 
proach, at a swinging trot, 
accompanied by the gi- 
gantic negro who acted as 


















Already the Monk Was 


his human punching bag, but Monk Gorm- 
ley? Andy Dunne’s presence naturally sug- 
gested to the Monk the identity of the 
accompanying athlete. Gormley stopped 
short, showing his gorilla teeth. 

“Oh, Dawd! Poicy!” he shrilled in a 
— me false tto. 

‘Poicy”’ was, I think, a chance shot, 
a ge sae ition intended to impute ef- 
feteness. But the fighter who had once 
borne the likeness of that name winced and 
reddened. 

‘Pitty pinky posy,” 
in his outrageous soprano. 
give it to Poicy?” 

Cahm on!” growled Andy Dunne, 
plucking the hesitant object of the insult 
by the arm. And our party ingloriously 
proceeded, followed by the derision of the 
pair. 

Worse was to come, on the second day 
following. This time we met Gormley and 
his satellite on the high walk, mid.ay of 
the marsh. Shifty Smith was running 
slightly in advance of Andy and me. Mo- 
mentarily he slowed up as he caught sight 
of his opponent, then resumed his steady 
pace. Andy swore beneath his breath. 

Got his goat already!” he snarled. 

The Monk came on, his savage simian 
face set and unregarding. I thought he 
would have passed without remark; and 
indeed I would have approved this as sound 
tactics. Instead he suddenly roared: ‘Git 
off o’ the earth.” 

With the word he plunged directly into 
the lighter man, shoulder low. Half spin- 
ning, half falling, Smith sprawled wildly 
outward, landing on all fours in the muck 
of the swamp. For once I saw that placid, 
rather vapid face transfigured by emotion. 

Rage made it almost as bestial as Gorm- 
ley’s. With a mighty effort he pulled loose 
one foot. The muck smacked its lips after it. 

“T'll k-k-kill him!” he stammered, free- 
ing the other foot. 

“Stay where you are!” snapped Andy. 

‘Dass right,”” hilariously shouted the 
great negro. “‘Stay wheh you ah. Dass de 
safes’ place.” 

““Youse, too, get off!’ barked Gormley, 
advancing upon Andy Dunne. “Go an’ 
dig him out of there.” 

Not a word said Andy, but his 
hand went slowly and steadily to 
his hip. 

‘Don’ do dat, Mist’ Dunne,” 
implored the negro. ‘T prays you, 
don’ do nuffin’ we’s all gwine be 
sorry foh. Time to move, big boss.” 

Caution rather than fear was in 
Monk Gormley’s shining eyes as, 


continued the Monk 
“Did Noicy 


Leaning Forward in His Chair, Trying to Catch His Opponent'’s Eye 
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still keeping them fixed on Andy, he as- 
sented to the counsel of wisdom. They 


trotted on. Back to us, as Smith climbed 
out of his pickle, floated the derisive proph- 
ecy of the black giant. 

““Yah-yah-yah! Dass de way you go’hn 
git lif’ clean out de ring, Mist’ Smith!” 

“T sure pulled a boner about that busi- 
ness,”’ gloomily avowed the master, talking 
the event over with me afterward. Seldom 
does Andy admit error, for the sufficient 
reason that he seldom commits it. 

“‘In stopping him from going after Gorm- 
ley?” 
“Yep. He’s broodin’ over it.” 

“But, Andy, the Monk would eat your 
youngster alive in a rough-and-tumble.” 

‘Maybe. I don’t say yah ain’t right. 
He's got the wallop. But the scrap wouldn't 
have gone very far. Far enough to let 

Smithy take a punch or two at him, just 
for the satisfaction of not havin’ it put over 
on him without any come-back. Then” 
Andy tappec i his rear pocket significantly 

‘it "d stop. 

‘Don’t tell me you carry a gun, Andy.” 

““Wouldn’t be without it.” The expert 
produced one of those small ammonia 
squirts, so useful to such as train on coun- 
try roads, in case of dogs desirous of acting 
as volunteer pacemakers. “One touch of 
that'll stop any mix-up. Yep; I oughta let 
him go to it. 

‘Hadn't we better take some other road 
for our run after this?” I inquired. 

“What! Let that big ape bluff us out? 
Yah talk like yah ain’t got good sense. 
That'd be makin’ my boy admit he was 
afraid of the Monk, wouldn't it?” 

I confessed misjudgment. 

‘There'll be no more rough stuff from 
Monk,” said Andy. “I'll promise you.” 

In fulfillment of the promise he invaria- 
bly forged a pace ahead of his pupil when 
thereafter we met the rival fighter on the 
road. Gormley was taking no chances with 
that deadly gesture of his old enemy. He 
contented himself with a savage grin as we 
passed and an occasional reference to a 

‘pir iky posy for Poicy.”’ 

‘I'll hang a posy on yer jor,” he would 
aver by way of variation. ‘Wait till I 
getcha in the ring.” 

The pinky posy was always there in 
Shifty Smith’s coat, a fresh one every day, 
for Gormley’s contemptuous notice. After 
that first encounter Andy Dunne insisted 
on it. In his way Andy is a psychologist, 
though he would disavow the term as 
malodorous of the highbrow cult. He would 
not permit Smith to be bluffed out of his 
decoration any more than he would let him 
be bluffed off the road. Nevertheless, the 
youngster still brooded. 

Some vague but important idea appeared 
to be generating pressure within And 
Dunne’s hard-working brain as the fight 
day drew nearer. It burst into expression 
one evening while we were sitting before 
the fire, Shifty Smith having been sent 
to bed. 

‘* Morale!” 

Now morale is of the highbrow order of 
diction and, as such, deprecated by the 
school to which my friend and mentor 
belongs. I wi rited. 

‘Morale,’ re - ated Andy. ‘‘ They taught 
it special to the lads in the big scrap, didn’t 
they ? 

‘They did,” I assented, knowing that 
ne meant the war. 

“It means keepin’ yahr own goat, don't 

“Substantially.” 

‘And gettin’ the other guy’s when the 
time comes. 

‘That might be included under a broad 
interpretation.” 

“Then I got a job for yah. I want yah 
to put some pep into Shifty’s morale.” 

*How ws 

“I’m comin’ to that. While yahr rest 
between games in the court feed him up 
about how easy it is to get a goat- gettel 
goat. Tell him stories about how it's bee 
done.” 

“* But I don’t know any such cases, Andy.” 
‘Make "em up. That’s yahr busines 
ain't it?” he retorted scornfully. “And Vl 

"tend to the other end of it. 

“Which is?” 

““Monk Gormley. His goat.” 

Delving back into the profundities of 
history Andy furnished some material for 
me to work upon. He became oracular. 

(Continued on Page 123) 
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| Try This Double Bevel Blade 


At My Expense 


] Want Every Hard-Bearded ManTo Know These New Shaves 


That Make Your Face Feel Fine 


Sy A:C:Penn 


OST of you men have seen these 

ads of mine betore, and know 

the story of my Double-Bevel 
Blade, and how it Makes Your Face 
Feel Fine. 


| have explained many times what 
is happening when a razor scrapes and 
leaves your face sore, namely, that it 
is shaving off some of the skin along 
with the deard. For the blade is dig 
ging into the surface of the skin. The 
pressure necessary to carry it through 
the beard makes it dig. 

In grinding Penn Blades, I add an 
extra bevel, right close to the edge 
very narrow, you can hardly see it. 
This bevel lifts up the keen edge and 
holds it flat against the face, making it 
shave off the beard without digging 
into the skin. 


That is why the Penn Double-Bevel 
Blade gives you a clean, cool, com 
fortable shave,without a trace of sore- 
ness or irritation. 


t * 
And that is why I want you to ¢ry it. 


I am sure you are going to say it 
gives the best shave you ever had. 


I want you to know the convenience 
of the new Adjustable model Penn 
Razor, which carries this wonderful 
blade to your face at just the right 
angle, and can be adjusted to any kind 
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Blade Blade 


Comparison showing the reason why the Penn 
Double-Bevel Blade does not dig into the skin 





1.C. Penn, who found and d 
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ped the Double-Bevel Blade 


of beard, for light or close shaves in 
stantaneously. I want you to know 


my new guard that permits you the 


} 


full use of the entire blade edge, in abso 
lute safety. 

I know you are apt to make allow 
ances for my enthusiasm. But, you 
can put my confidence to the acid 
test. For | am offering you a chanct 
to try the Penn Razor with the Doublk 
Bevel Blades entirely at NN Vise. 

There are two ways of doing tt. 

* 

Here’s one way: Select from the list 
at the right the Penn Razor Set you 
preter. Send me an orde r for it, accom 
panied by the name of the retail store 


where you usually trade. Give the razor 


athorough trial. If it doesn’t give you 
shaves as good a the ones | have 
promised or better shaves that you 
actually enjoy—send it back to me. 
I will ¢mmediate/y retund your money. 


* + * 


Here’s the othe: Way: Ju tf send me 
your name and address, and the name 


of the retail merchant handling cutlery, 


who knows vou. Tell me which Penn 
Set you want to try. [ll ship it to 
you. Try it out thoroughly. . . Then 


send me either the money or the razor. 


These are the Penn Sets to select 
from. And in making your choice, | 
sincerely recommend a set including 
the Penn Honing Strop. It will keep 
blades in pertect shaving condition a 
long, long time. 


) 


Penn Set No. SO Penn Adjust 
able Ra or ana 10 Double Bi vel 
Blades in leather case. . . 75.00 


Penn Set No. 70—Penn Adjust 
able Razor, 10 Double by vel 
Bla les, Penn Honing otrop and 


stropping handle, leathes case . } ) 


Penn Set No. 8O0--Penn Adjust 
able Ra or, 10 Doubl Bevel 
Blades, Penn Honing Strop and 


stropping handle, Shaving 


Brush and Shaving Stick (in 
nickel-platedcontainers), leather 
$10.00 
Could any offer show 
vreater conhdence than 
this? Ttakeall the risk. 


And you get the chance 
to vet have that will 
really atisty you 
have that leave yout 
skin feeling better than 
Lye fore 


Can there be any 
reason to put otf mak 
ing this test? Sit down 
jiow and write me, be 
fore you lav aside this 4 
Saturday Evening Post, 
al | have il chance to 
i and 


1? 
( 


} if oft cl 


forget. 





Penn Razor 


The Safety Razor with the Double Bevel Blades 


Aldjustable Models $5 to$10 ‘Non-Adjustable Models $19° to s25° 


A. C. PENN, Inc., Singer Building, New York 
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What a fearful ! t t 
lumber famine would m« Pr 
living costs would be nowher 
parison No more che yp hou », no 
furniture to put in those we had, no 
cheap newspapers (did i know that 
paper is made from wood ¢),no packing 
boxes tocarry our nect aries, nO Wood 
for the millions of railroad ties,telegraph 
or telephone poles. Coal and every 


thing that needs coal would be dearet 


because our mines are tremenauous 


users of wood, for many purposes 
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} WOOD PRESERVATIO 


A timely talk of interest 
to all users of structural wood 














Many of the resources we have been 
in the habit 
of calling in- 
exhaustible 
are being rap- 
idly exhaust- 
ed, or in cer- 
faim regions 
have actually 
disappeared .. 
We are con- 
suming our 
| = 4 forests three 
| . ere times faster 
than they are being reproduced. 
Some of the richest timber lands of 
this continent have already been de- 
stroyed, and mot replaced, and other 
vast areas are on the verge of destruc- 
tion. . . Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- 
sources, or shall we conserve them? 
There is mo other question of equal 
gravity now before the Nation . 
Unless we solve that problem it will 
avail us little to solve all others . 

To selve it, the whole Nation must 
undertake the task through their organ- 
izations and associations."’ 





Theodore Roosevelt. 











preservative for over fifty years It is 
not an experiment or fad. There is no 
authentk record of the failure of creo 
sote, properly applied, to protect 
wood from decay. First used in 
Europe, the recognition of its value in 
\merica ts indicated by the fact that 
the railroads, which in 1915 used over 
37,000,000) creosoted ties, have in 
creased their demands tar 1n excess 
ot the supply 


Fighting Decay 

Che Barrett Company is the largest 
maker of coal-tar products in the 
world. It has produced in Carbosota 
a pure coal-tar creosote oil of the 
highest preservative value that makes 
available to everyone the great econ 
omy of wood preservation. 

Carbosota Creosote Oil is a highly 
refined and specially processed coal 
tar creosote, particularly adapted to 
Surface treatments (brush treatment 
or painting, spraying and dipping) 
and the Open Tank Process. It con- 
forms to standard specifications. 

These on-pressure treatments for 
applying Carbosota are the means of 
saving American people hundreds of 
milhons of dollars annually —conserv- 
ing for future generations the timbe r 


resources that are so necessary to 
national prosperity, and even safety 
because they may be employed without 
costly preparations by anyone under 
any condition. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil is the salvation of the lumber in- 
dustry. It can be obtained and prop- 
erly used by every consumer of wood. 
Every lumber distributor, each con- 
sumer of structural wood, the archi- 
tectandtheengineer,areinduty bound 
to employ and urge the use of every 
available and practical means of fight- 
ing wood decay, not only because of 
the self-interest in the resulting profit, 
but also because of the directly bene- 
ficial influence upon the common weal. 


Treating Poles 

The average life of untreated cedar 
poles is between ten and fifteen years, 
depending upon their size and the 
loc ality. Nature requires from fifty to 
one hundred years to grow an average 
size cedar pole. In 1915 about two 
and one-half million of these poles were 
consumed. ‘This does not take into 
consideration poles of other species, 
such as pine, chestnut, etc. It 1s self- 
evident that an increase in the life of 
these cedar poles from five to twenty 
years (which is obtainable by the 
proper treatment with Carbosota, 
that is, Surface treatments and the 
Open Tank Process respectively) is 
highly desirable and profitable. Cross 
arms likewise should be carbosoted. 


Saving Mine Timbers 


N _ S—coal and other minerals 

could reduce their cost of 
production by at least eliminating to 
the fullest possible extent the waste 
in material and labor resulting from 
preventable decay. 

Local timber supplies, from which 
mines have drawn the best, have been 
exhausted because of this wanton 
waste, and the punishment is that 
many must pay the present market 
prices, ranging up to one hundred 
dollars per thousand feet board meas- 
ure, for timber shipped from sources 
one or two thousand miles distant. 

There is still quite a bit of non- 
durable or quickly decaying species of 
wood left about the mines, which are 
generally considered useless. These 
can be made fully fit for underground 
or surface construction by slight 


changesindesignand pri | amc 
with Carbosota. Surveys by ourexperts 
may be arranged for where necessary. 


Saving Mill Roof Decks 

There are few industries where 
greater need exists for cre ssoted wood 
than in paper and textile mills. High 
humidity in machine rooms and weave 
sheds causes rapid decay of roof 
boards and timbers. The Open Tank 
Process comprising hot and cold treat 
ment in Carbosota Creosote Oil will 
double the life of lumber subject to 
such severe conditions. 


Farmers Need It 


HE rural communities are by far 

the largest builders. In the ag 
gregate they rank second in the con 
sumption of building lumber, and 
perhaps even first in the waste of 
wood due to preventable decay. 

The farmers annually lose over 
$250,000,000 in lumber alone, which 
must be replaced because of decay. 
This loss represents the interest on 
approximately $1,000 for each farmer 
in the United States. 

Wood preservation not only saves 
the farmer money, but it reduces his 
cost of production, increases the use 
fulness of his available capital, hence 
also his purchasing power, thus bene 
fiting the entire community. 4 do//ar 


re lhan a dollar eariucd 
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Extreme case of rotted posts and ter 


« “F f “Succe ul Farming 


Write us Today 

Whatever your special problem re- 
lating to the protection of timber from 
decay may be, it can be solved by our 
experts, W hose services are obtainable 
free. Write for booklet “Long Life 
for Wood at Low Cost.” 

Address all inquiries to nearest office. 





decay, and to make it fit for 


Carbosota—serving 





Che Lumber Dealer’s Opportunity. The salvation 

{ the Lumber industry ts to protect lumber against premature 
“permanent’’ construction 
I he Lumber dD, iler should carry Carbosota Creosote ( dil 

n stock, promote its use by taking full advantage of this edu- 
cational propaganda, thus earning a profit from the sale of 
his customers and gaining their confidence 
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Continued from Page 120 

“There’s few of ‘em that yah can’t get 
their goats if yah set about it right. Even 
the best. The big feller, yah couldn't.” 
Andy’s shrewd eyes turned dreamy and 
v orshipful, as always when he referred to 
the great John L. Sullivan, whom he had 
trained for many a victory. ‘“‘Nor Ruby 
Bob. A few others, not the very top- 
notchers. There was Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien; nothin’ ever fazed him. Brains, 
he shad; and he kept ’em on ice.” 

“‘Tt’s just because Monk Gormley hasn’ t 
got brains that it’ll be hard to get his goat,” 
| ventured. ‘‘He has no imagination to 
work on.” 

‘“*More’n yah think. Look at the way he 
went after Shifty. There was a scheme 
behind that rough stuff. Havin’ a guy 
licked before he ever steps into the ring is 
one way of winnin’ a fight.” 

‘Is that the way you propose —— 

‘There are others,”’ said Andy Dunne. 

Just four days before the fight the pre- 
liminaries of Andy's matured plan were put 
into motion. Shifty Smith, notably im- 
proved in cleverness under Kid Mack’s in- 
struction, had lapsed into light training, as 
he was tending a trifle to the overfine. 
Andy rather shocked me by suggesting that 
we pay a private call on Bud Lewis. 

‘But he’ s going to referee the fight, 
isn't he?” I objected. 

‘That’s why,” said Andy. 

The official seemed surprised rather than 

sed to see us, though his greeting of 
Andy Dunne was friendly enough. His 
tone carried the slightly stand-offish impli- 

cation of the to-what-do-I-owe-the-honor- 
of-this-call as he inquired: “* What’s doing, 

Andy?” : 

‘Bud, yah ain't exe actly stuck on Monk 
Gormley, are yah? 

‘Just as much as I am on any other 
scrapper when I’m in the ring with him,” 
was the uncompromising re ply. 

‘IT get yah, Bud. There’s others that is. 

“Is what?’ demanded the referee, not 
unnaturally groping. 

“Stuck on the Monk. Now, supposin’ 
they wanted to cheer him up with a li‘tle 
testimonial?” 

“When?” 

‘“*Well— between rounds.” 

Bud Lewis’ tawny eyebrows drew down. 
‘“What are you trying to put over on me, 
Andy?” said he. 

“Bud, did yah ever know me to try on 
anything that wasn’t on the level? 

‘No.’ 

“Did yah ever hear of me doin’ it?” 
“Not so far. And I don’t want to.” 
“Yah won’t, either. I give yah my word 

there’s no more harm in this than milk!” 

‘*But what kind of a testimonial is it?” 

Andy leaned over and whispered in his 
ear. 

‘“*Hell!”’ exclaimed Bud Lewis. 

“That's all,’ averred the master sol- 
emnly. ‘‘Ab-so-lootly all.” 

Bud Lewis ran a hand through his tight 
curls. ‘“‘No oil of mustard or any such 
fane y trimmings? 

‘Nothin’,” declared Andy. 
but what I 'tell yah. Here!” 

From his inner pocket he extracted a 
check. The referee’s face turned suddenly 
ugly. 

“‘No. Don’t get me wrong, Bud,” inter- 
posed the trainer before the other could 
speak. ‘‘Even if I was on the crook I know 
yah too well. This is my proposition: I'll 
take this and cash it and hend you the cash 
as a forfeit; five thou’. If it ain’t exactly 
like I tell yah I lose.” 

“Put back your check,” 
and fell into meditation. 

‘There ain’t any rule 
there?” pleaded Andy. “I 

“Between rounds? No. 
plied the arbiter. He grinned 
uttermost relief seemed to exhale 
Andy's whole person. 

‘It’s a go, then?” 

‘It’s a go.” 

More food for speculative thought was 
afforded by my next meeting with the 
trainer off his regular beat. How far off he 
was may be imagined when I state that 
passing the florist’s shop in the town nearest 
our training quarters I beheld him in argu- 
mentative pose laying down specific in- 
structions to the proprietor. His words 
floated out through the open door. 

“No, no; no! Not white ones or red 
ones or yellow ones or blue ones. Nix on 
‘em! Pink—roses! That’s what I said. 
Pink roses. Well, get ’em. . 
Yes, three dozen. What do I care 
what they cost? ‘em! And, mind! 


” 


“Not a thing 


directed Lewis, 


against it, is 
ask yah!” 

No rule,” re- 
A sigh of 
from 


Get 


THE SATURDAY 


under yahr shirt. Nota peep. . All 
right. Friday, sure.” 

I wondered whether Shifty Smith were 
going to shatter the traditions of the squared 
circle by going on like a premiére danseuse 
wich three dozen pink roses draped upon 
his palpitating bosom. But when I put this 
to Andy the manner in which he adjured 
me to forget it closed the subject definitely. 

Sandyland, 


of the fight. Any appearance of Monk 
Gormley was sure to bring out a crowd; he 
had the wallop. From a box-office view- 
point the wallop is to a fighter what high 
C is to a tenor or the matinée eye to a 
matinée idol. Favor had procured me a 
seat just below Shifty Smith’s corner, in 


which Kid Mack and the great Andy him- | 


self were to officiate as handlers. Cool 
enough the youngster looked, as the pair 
piloted him to his place. But when he sat 
down and stretched out his long, splendidly 
muscled legs I saw that he was holding 
himself taut. Nerves. I didn’t like his 
appearance. 

No more did the crowd, 
different reason. His mild face, 
the fighter’s expression, and his rangy de- 
ceptive build failed to win approval. 
they gave him a handsome welcome, proph- 
ecies of the talent floated up to us to the 
effect that he wouldn't last half through the 
ten rounds with the mighty Monk. Whether 
he heard them I could not determine. His 
sallow face, impassive but attentive, was 
inclined toward Andy Dunne, who, le aning 
over him, poured forth a steady stream of 
quiet, comforting talkinto hisear. Through- 
out the fifteen minutes that the purposeful 
Gormley kept the house waiting 

talk never flagged. It was a notable achieve- 
ment. Also it was a successful one. I 
could see the nervous fighter’s muscles ease 
off. Nor did the joyously tumultuous ac- 
claim which greeted the appearance of his 
rival, possessor of the admirable wallop, 
appear to affect him at all. 
better about him. 

One fragment 
emphasized as to have reached my 
perplexed me. 

‘Be sure and say ? like yah didn’ t know 
he was on earth, and didn’t care. 

Say what? Was this a debating match 
or a prize fight for which we had been so 
long and arduously preparing? Then it 


though for a 


of Andy’s discourse, so 
ears, 


came to my mind that Andy was planning | 


a defense against the notorious goat-getting 
activities of Gormley. Already the Monk 
was leaning forward in his chair, trying to 


the spacious arena on the | 
ocean shore, was well filled on that Friday | 


devoid of | 


Though | 


Andy’s 


I began to feel | 


catch his opponent’s eye with his daunting | 


glare. Stretched at ease young Smith let 
his gaze float idly on the haze of smoke 
beclouding the upper air. Monk got to his 
feet and loped across to the opposite corner 
with the hideous agility of a gorilla. He 
bent over the other, saying something in 
whic h the words ‘Poicy,”’ “‘posy, 
“jor’’ were distinguishable. Shifty Smith 
executed a yawn of ordinary dimensions 
but extraordinary boredom. 

“Ah, gah wan!” he drawled wearily. 
“Beat it! I got your number.” 

Pure histrionism! I realized it in a flash, 
and admiration for the master who had 
taught the lesson thus faithfully rendered 
glowed in me. The Monk was surprised; 
and even a bit disconcerted. He hesitated; 
then projecting his battering ram of a jaw 
close to Smith’s ear delivered himself of 
some obscene ferocity. 

Very gently Smith 
his instructions 
against the apish face and shoved it non- 
chalantly away. For a moment I saw 
Gormley’s great neck muscles swell. But 


still compliant to 


and | 





set the heel of his glove | 


he commanded himself and loped back to | 


his corner. A chuckle, working its way 
upward from Andy Dunne’s gnarled throat, 
was visible rather than audible. First 
blood, psychologically speaking, was to the 
tyro’s score. 

Physically it was the other way. To the 
supreme virtuosity of the wallop Gormley 
added a very creditable ability as a boxer. 
Possibly having heard that his opponent 
had a trick up his sleeve—there is leakage 
in even the best guarded stables — he elected 
to feel him out in the first round, and in a 
swiftly brilliant passage cut a considerable 

gash over Smith’s eye, taking in fair ex- 
- es therefor a solid jolt on the jaw and 
a body swing which produced the acoustic 
effect of a heartily kicked barrel. Otherwise 
the round was uneventful, except for Smith’s 
excellent footwork. 

“Yeh can dance,” snarled the Monk in 
the final clinch, ‘but I'll catch yeh!” 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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Adopt ad by 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 








N account of its importance in the govern- 
ment’s system of transportation and ware- 
housing of supplies, the most advanced engineering 
ideas were incorporated in the construction and 
equipment of the new Army Supply Base at 
New Orleans. 

The selection of Haughton elevators for the 
New Orleans Base is another instance of the 
adoption of Haughton principles of elevator 
engineering where an ideal installation is desired. 

These principles, as developed on individual 
lines by Haughton engineers, are now accepted 
by many of the largest users of elevators as the 


l() O/ most advanced elevator engineering practice. 
O 
Haughton elevator design is characterized by exception- 
of all Orders for ally liberal size and strength of construction. Nearly half 
’ fhe aughton output is required to su 'y the demands 
cobs , ( “7? “ec Haug f f PP we : 
Haws sony Eh abe Of present owners for additional Haughton equipment. 


are Re-Orders 
THE HAUGHTON ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO. 
il rOLEDO, OHIO 
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Cencluded from Page 123 
Before they had gone far in the second 
round it was apparent that action had 
sweated out the tyro’s first nervousness 


What Kid Mack's cleverness had done for 
him now came into evidence. He was box- 
ing beautifully; his footwork was perfect; 
and though he was playing defensive 
game, going away most of the time from 
the other's loaded punches, he landed a 
few of his own of no despicable caliber. 
Upon the rugged Gormley they had no 
appreciable effect. For all that I could see, 
Smith was showing nothing competent to 
victory over his bigger opponent though 
the fight should last all night. At this rate 
it would be simply a question of how long 
his defense could be maintained 


Then, in the last minute, a queer and 
disastrous thing happened Dodging a 
left of Gormiey’s our fighter had stepped 


and 


close 


a terrific rounding right swing 
a clinch. He seemed to be 
enough to his adversary to smother 
effective action, yet out of that clinch 
emerged an arm which writhed like a tenta- 
ole It rose high, descended over the shoul- 
der and dropped its glove from above upon 
Smith’s slightly slanted jaw Impossible 
to believe that the blow could have carried 
much force. Yet when Gormley opened his 


ins ide 
come to 
any 


arms the other slumped through them 
placidly and sat upon the floor in the atti- 
tude of the Dying Gladiator, and with 
much the same discouraging suggestion. 
So suddenly had it come to pa that a 
tricken silence held the assemblage 

Andy Dunne groaned out 1 didn't 
know it could be done!"" What else he 
might have added was drowned in the ris- 
ing roar 


With one obstructing hand upon the hairy 
chest of Gormley, now straining, lustful 
and tense, toward his fallen foe, Bud Lewis 
to toll off the determinative seconds, 
pitifully, 


began 
Smith turned his head inquiringly, 
toward his master 

Badly jarred though he was, the sense of 
perfected discipline was in his eyes, which 
seemed to complain: ‘You never told me 
about this.” 


“Stay down till the nine!"’ Andy barked 
He nodded. 
“Six —sev-ven,” tolled Bud Lewis. 


“Bight-—ni 

Smith was up, and the Monk was upon 
him in a leap. But a straight left checked 
the advance. Smith tottered away. His 
knees were wabbly. Gormley chased him 
to a corner, hemmed him there, prepared 
to finish him. Again that saving left, which, 
however, did not stop the hard-pressing 
Monk. Fortunately our candidate had 
enough control left to duck into another 
clinch. But could he protect himself against 
that strange encircling overhead blow? The 
long left of the Monk freed itself. I wanted 
to shout to Smith; to warn him against the 
deadly attack. Even had I risked so grave 
a breach of dezorum I did not know the 
proper defense. Kid Mack did 

“Stick your glove in his elbow joint!” 

Though it did not seem so, the direction 
must have preceded the first stage of the 
swing. Mechanically responsive to com- 
mand, Smith obeyed. The projected blow, 
cramped at the joint, went for nothing. 

‘Lean on him. Hug him,” ordered Andy. 

It took all of Bud Lewis’ practiced 
strength to-pry loose the tottering fighter. 
Just possibly, however, the limpness was a 
bit exaggerated, for he landed one more with 
that useful left before the bell rang. 

“re gitcha next round, you dancin’ So- 
and-so!” yammered the Monk as he stood, 
midring, glowering after his escaped prey. 

Were I recording the three following 
rounds for my diary the report would deal 
chiefly with the progressively changing ex- 
pressions of Andy Dunne’s face. Through- 
out the third round it was a mask of tragic 
anxiety. From his close-pressed lips came 


the oceasional adjuration: ‘‘ Dance, blame 
yeh! Dance!” 
Shifty Smith danced. Those admirably 


equipped legs were standing him in good 
stead now. I needed hardly to look in the 
ring or to listen to the flub and smack of 
the blows to know that our man was being 
hunted and harried for his life. It was all 
written in Andy ane s miserable coun- 
tenance. Would the bell never sound? 
Finally it rang. Shifty Smith walked grate- 
fully to his corner. But though his face 

was besmeared and swollen he was now on 
his toes. Hope made a gleaming appear- 
ance in Andy’s expression. 

It broadened into relief in the follow- 


ing session, and before the end sharpened 
to a singular craftiness. 


This, the fourth 
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round, was chiefly notable for light-footed, 
light-hearted flight on Smith’s part, and a 
touch of conversation from his opponent. 
Utterly disgusted and not a little puzzled 
by the shifty one’s persistent evasiveness 
the Monk, planted flat-foot in the center 
of the ring, thus gave vent to his disdain: 

“Stand still for a haffa second, Poicy. 
I wanta kiss yer.” 

Needing all his wind for his dancing 
Smith shook his head. The crowd, fore- 
seeing itself bilked of the price which it had 
gladly paid to see a knockout, in the next 
round took up Gormley’s reasonable plaint 
against the fugitive. 

“Fight!"" “Stand up an’ fight, yeh big 
piece o’ cheese.” “Yalla dog!” ‘‘ Make 
Poicy fight, Bud.” “T’row him outa the 
ring.” ‘‘Ah, me sister’s doll could chase 
him up a tree!"’ ‘He's a lemon.” 

Fight was evidently the one thing that 
Smith would not do, except for an occa- 
sional jab with that defensive left. Again 
the Monk went after him, and now it was 
apparent that he was working himself into 
a reckless fury. It was at this period that 
I first noticed in Andy that look of shrewd 
calculation and concentration. He nodded 
almost imperceptibly to Smith. Like a 
flash the fugitive checked his retreat, 
feinted, leaped in, and stood toe to toe with 
his antagonist, matching swings in an ex- 
change that brought the assemblage yelling 
to its feet 

When it was over a puffing eye and a 
broad wale on his forehead showed that 
the favorite had come off second best. The 
round ended with our man vastly risen in 
popular favor. So appreciative is a fight 
crowd of nerve and punch as against science 
and tactics. The Monk was half crazed 
with rage 

Between this and the succeeding round 
Andy Dunne’s strategy blossomed, to come 
to fruition shortly after. What signal he 
gave or to what accomplice in the audience 
I did not see. But an usher came down the 
aisle bearing an unshapely paper parcel, 
which he delivered to Bud Lewis. In the 
act of transfer the wrapping came off, and 
a mass of lovely, fresh, delicately pink roses 
peeped coyly out over that collection of 
roughnecks. No need for the referee to 
hold up his hand for silence; the stillness 
was that of stricken surprise. 

‘To Monk Gormley,” Bud read from a 
ecard. “‘Love and good luck from Tootsie.” 

Stepping ceremoniously across the ring 
he presented the bouquet to that human 
gorilla. Already rasped by his ill success 
and the changing favor of the crowd Monk 
did the very worst thing possible; he made 
a vicious kick at the flowers, strewing a 
goodly allowance of the petals about the 
ring. 

“Naughty, naughty!"’ chided young 
Smith—doubtless under coaching—from 
his stool, and the giant negro in Gormley’s 
corner had to hold his infuriated principal 
in his chair. 

Meantime a Niagara torrent of apprecia- 
tive commentary was swelling in the collee- 
tive bosom of that audience. It found vent. 

““Whose ‘ittle Ootsie is Monk?” “ Monk 
s Tootsie’s ‘ittle Ootsie.” ‘Does Monk 
love his Tootsie?” “Sure! That’s why 
she sends him pwetty woses!"" “Pitty 
»xinky wosies!” “Smack, smack!” The 
fast being large-caliber imitation kisses. 
The humor of those who patronize the 
squared circle is neither ingenious nor re- 
fined, but it is ready and prevalent. 

From the three-dollar seats behind us a 
stentorian voice bellowed a vapid ditty of 
the century's infancy. 
pin 


Mommer, a rose 


on me! 


mommer, mommer, 


Instantly the antiphony came from be- 
yond the Monk’s corner 


My little Tootsie is stuck on me. 
Thunderous choruses took up the tale: 


For I'm as 


pretty as pretty can be. 


Momme r, mommer, mommer, pin a rose 
on me, 
“Andy,” I accused, “you've planted a 
els aque. 


‘What's a claque?” queried Andy, turn- 


which was far from 


ing upon me an eye 

being the eye of innocence. “Look at 
Monk,” he added. ‘There's a picture for 
yah.” 


A picture, indeed! In dull suffused 
purples over brick red, with a touch of 
sulphurous blue where young Smith had 
put a mouse above the eye. If ever unrea- 
soning lust of murder glared from a bestial 
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face it could be read in Monk Gormley’s. 
Nor did Andy Dunne’s next procedure con- 
tribute to soothe him. 

“Bud!” yelled Andy through the storm 
of voices. ‘* Mis-ter Referee!” 

“What?” snapped the official. He was 
not pleased; for the fight was being delayed 
while attendants singly picked the delicate 
and treacherous petals from the canvas 
footing. 

2 “Gimme one of those pinky roses, won't 
yah?’ 

‘No. They belong to Monk Gormley, 
returned the referee, valiantly struggling 
against a grin. 

“Tha's all right,”’ bawled Andy. “ He’ll 
get it back. I only want to put it on his 
grave when my boy knocks his head off.” 

Again the negro had to pin his principal 
in his chair; thereby unquestionably sav- 
ing Andy from well- provoked assault. I 
regret to be obliged to chronicle that my 
friend thereupon so far forgot his profes- 
sional dignity as to make a noise like a 
desolated goat. But he needed none of the 
fighter’s pink roses. He had one of his own 
in reserve. 

No sooner had the postponed bell rung 
for the sixth than Gormley charged like an 

elephant. Smith cleverly slipped him, and 
- plunged into the ropes, but on the re- 
bound was upon his opponent again. The 
savage and unflagging strength of the man 
was inhuman. Another rush brought the 
pair to a clinch. 

“Quit hugging me. I ain’t your Toot- 
sie,”’ protested Smith in a shrill yelp, which 
brought a howl of delight from the crowd. 
They were getting their money’s worth now 
with interest. 

With a sudden shock I thought to observe 
that Smith’s right was out of commis- 
sion. He seemed to be fumbling uncer- 
tainly with it at the Monk’s neck. When 
he sprang lightly out of the clinch the 
reason became glaringly plain. Jauntily 
perched behind the Monk’s flat ear was the 
pink rosebud which the other had secreted 
in his glove. Once more the house rose, the 
better to howl its enjoyment. 

“With love from Tootsie,” recited the 
letter-perfect Smith, and placed a jolt on 
his rival’s cheek bone which dislodged the 
blossom. 

When he saw it upon the floor the Monk’s 
feelings burst the floodgates of speech, and 
somewhat transgressed even the easy pro- 
prieties of the ring. 

“T've heard of the language of flowers,” 
gasped Andy in a choking voice close to my 
ear, “but I'd never ’a’ thought that was 


” 


Indeed the orator’s verbiage was now 
more than the language of flowers. It was 
the language of flower pots, the pyrotechnic 
species. It sputtered and fizzed and flamed 
and coruscated. 

Between explosions Shifty Smith mildly 
inquired, as per instructions, of the referee: 

“Did this guy come here to fight or to 
talk?” 

“To your corners,” ordered the perturbed 
Bud Lewis, and had the latest floral offering 
removed from the arena. 

Meantime the Mommer Chorus obliged, 
to the further sore damaging of Mr. Gorm- 
ley’s emotions. 

“Two minutes and fifteen seconds to 
go,”’ pronounced the referee, beckoning the 
men to the center again. 

The first rush Smith met; and the first 
clinch he fought himself out of. Again he 
danced. His legs, those noble and stable 
institutions, seemed as expert as ever. But 
what was the matter with the boy’s hands? 
All the skill so carefully built up by Andy 
and Kid Mack had apparently departed 
from them. True, he led; he was doing his 
share of the fighting now. But his blows 
were ill-timed, ill-judged and uncertain. Was 
it possible that, now when the tide was turn- 
ing his way, he was all in? Triumph, as 
insane as the rage that underlay it, shone 
on the apish face opposite him. But it was 
a cold, reckoning insanity. The Monk 
changed his style, ceased boring i in, became 
watchful, but not wary. 

“Watch the boy’s knees,” 
breathed in my ear. 

I recalled that other occasion when, by 
neglecting to watch his knees, as bidden, 
I had missed something. The next instant 
Smith delivered a swing so wild that I could 
have cried out in dismay. It carried him 
halfway round. It left him wide open. 
With a snarl such as that of a killer-dog 
plunging | for the death hold Gormley leaped 
in, swinging for the knockout. 

At that moment I should have given up 
all for lost —had I not been watching Smith's 
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knees. The swing which had apparently 
extended him defenselessly had not ex- 
tended them. It left them slightly bent. 
They straightened smartly from the crouch. 
Smith’s whole lithe body sprang into the 
air. Up came the poised left, well inside the 
Monk’s knockout swing, to the point of the 
chin. 

“Plup!” The sound was like that. Quite 
gentle, like the cork being withdrawn from an 
undercharged bottle. Inadequate it would 
have seemed for the result. 

For there lay that great baboon, Gorm- 
ley, spread on the floor, with the black 
giant crying boisterously over him. 

“I’ve broke my wrist,”’ said Shifty Smith 
quietly to Andy. 

“D’yah care?” asked the master. 

“Nope. Not if you're satisfied,” said the 
obedient youngster. 


Great acclaim was given by the news- 
papers to Shifty Smith, as was natural and 
proper, for winning against so formidable 
an opponent. But I knew who was the real 
victor. Does the golf stick, sending the 
ball two hundred and fifty yards to the last 
green, win the match? Is the bat which 
clouts the home run in the ninth credited 
with the victory? Do you glorify the chisel 
which hews a masterpiece out of marble? 
There is the man behind the implement to 
reckon on. Shifty Smith was the tool. 
Andy Dunne was the man behind; the 
master of his craft. 

“You ought to be pretty well content 
with that job, Andy,” said I when, at mid- 
night that night, we had gone all through 
it for perhaps the twentieth time. 

“Not yet,”” he returned with unaccus- 
tomed vengefulness. ‘‘Not until I know 
that Monk Gormley is through. For good 
and all.” 

““Why are you so bitter against him?” 

I'll tell yah. Two years ago I had a kid 
that was headed for the lightweight cham- 
pionship. Get that? Lightweight. Hun- 
dred-and-thirty-one, easy. He had every- 
thing. Andasstra ight, clean, decent, modest 
a youngster as you'd want to see. One day 
the Monk meets up with him at a road- 
house and goes after him.” 

““What for?” 

“*Hellishness. Just hellishness. 
clean nerve all through. He does what he 
ean; splits the Monk's lip and hands him 
a good poke in the eye. But—a light- 
weight. What chance would he have? I 
ask yah! The Monk beat him up so that 
he never went into the ring again. Broke 
his spirit.” 

““Why didn’t you have him arrested?” 

“Pinch a scrapper for a fight with an- 
other scrapper? Yah make me tired. No; 
that ain’t my game. Shifty Smith was my 
game for the Monk. I'll be satisfied when 
I know his spirit breaks like he did to my 
youngster. Not before.” 

Luck would have it that I was to be 
present when the test came. Summer 
quarters had been broken up, and back in 
New York Andy and I were leaving his 
gymnasium when just short of the flower 
stand on West Fifty-seventh Street we saw 
the formidable figure of Monk Gormley 
approaching. He was alone. Pitching a 
half dollar to the flower seller Andy seized 
a single pink rose. I confess that my knees 
felt a little weak as I perceived his design. 
Straight to his enemy he marched and 
thrust the delicate flower up under the 
hideous, spatulate nose. 

‘Monk,” he said equably, 
goat eat woses?”’ 

For all his fifty years Andy Dunne is no 
decayed gentlewoman. But against the 
wild-beast strength and overwhelming bulk 
of the Monk! 

Murder was in the air. And in the Monk’s 
contracting face. The pink rose advanced 
until it actually brushed those quivering 
nostrils, and all the time Andy’s steady eyes 
held his foe’s. 

Suddenly Gormley’s whole vast form 
seemed to droop away. He stumbled into 
the gutter, crossed the street, almost in the 
path of a taxi whose driver cursed him 
wildly —I wondered at the time what would 
have been the driver’s emotions had he 
known whom he was objurgating—and dis- 
appeared. 

“Through,” said Andy Dunne with the 
most profound satisfaction that I have ever 
heard from human lips. 

He was right. Shortly after we learned 
that the Monk had taken a job in the 
Subway. 

“Once yah get a goat-getter’s goat,”’ says 
Andy Dunne profoundly, “he ain’t got 
nothin’ else to get. 


My kid’s 


“will yahr 
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My Daddy Likes It in His Coffee 


OU will find Carnation Milk a handy staple to have always on 

the pantry shelf. It is just cow’s milk evaporated to the consistency 
of cream. It is so rich, it may be used daily as cream in coffee, 
and for desserts. Diluted according to directions on the label it fills 
every milk requirement for cooking or drinking. Of its purity you are 
always certain, for it 1s sterilized in its hermetically sealed container. 
Write for our cook book which contains one hundred tested recipes. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 332 CONSUMERS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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The “Ton Tested” Tube conforms per- 
fectly to the contour of a casing. 


Properly inflated, it fits any type of casing 
with absolutely no sign of buckle or 
wrinkle. 


No matter how long used, it will not lose 
shape but will always fit the casing. 


Its remarkable tensile strength, quality 
uniformity, and elasticity have been 
proved by actual moving picture tests 
of a 37 x 5 © Ton Tested” Tube: 


1—It lifted a five-passenger touring car and scaffold 
total weight 2990 pounds. 


A year later, it lifted a load increased to 


3755 pounds. 


It expanded to sixty inches in circumference— 
twelve times the expansion required under 


normal driving conditions. 


Following these tests, not the slightest evi- 
dence of injury to the tube could be found. 


Look for the oval label and the orange and 
gray box bearing the name of the maker, 
the Pennsylvania Rubber Company— 
your guarantee of dependable quality 
and unusual service. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jeanette, Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout the United States and Canada 
Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg., New York City 
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nothing of this to Juanita. Women- par- 
ticularly a Spanish woman—could not be 
expected to comprehend. 

But when she had gained his permission 
to break the Sabbath by bringing him her 
ledgers and had gone to fetch them the 
man turned to his son, to whom he so sel- 
dom spoke. 

“The country will go to ruin,” he said 
solemnly, ‘unless we stop it. Never for- 
get that it is your first duty to stop it!” 

“Stop what, father?”’ the boy asked. 

“Disintegration,” his father replied. 

“But how shall I stop it?” 

“By being a good American.” 

“And what is a good American, father?”’ 

John Israel Benson the first stared hard 
at John Israel Benson the second for a long 
moment. 

““A good American,” said he, “‘is one who 
is not ashamed to take his responsibilities 
seriously.” 

Then he gave the boy a silver dollar and 
dismissed him with a pat on his head. The 
boy ran away with the treasure, and when 
he was quite alone in the orchard he bit it, 
and then read its inscription carefully but 
without understanding it. “E Pluribus 
Unum,” he spelled it aloud. And then he 
hid it away in the hollow stump of an apple 
tree—a place that already held hetero- 
geneous treasure. 

To all of which is, unquestionably, 
traceable much that the third John Israel 
did. But we cannot ignore the influence 
of his father—the half-Latin boy to whom 
the above speech was made, and who 
remembered the words on the coin for 
years, yet never thought to inquire what 
they meant! No, we cannot ignore him, 
because whereas John Israel the first 
handled his yards as if they were a deck, 
and his laborers as if they were mariners, 
using the high hand and the power of his 
vigorous personality to swing their discon- 
tent into the channel of what he honestly 
believed to be his just decision, his son, 
though far from unmindful of his father’s 
charge, ruled through the aching heart of 
him and the affection which his expression 
of it inspired. 

Not that there was much left to rule by 
the time the yards came into his hands. 
John Israel Benson the first died of an 
apoplectic fit, induced by the resignation 
of Aigne, who had made some successful 
investments with his savings, and the fact 
that the erstwhile manager went straight- 
way to New York to start in with a com- 
pany for the backing of steam-propelled 
vessels; and all this without telling Benson 
his plan, news of which came by post from 
his own banker. 

“And it is a wildeat scheme,” the latter 
wrote, ‘“‘for wind is cheaper than steam, 
and the impracticability of the whole idea 
is apparent, for the Almighty can scarcely 
be expected to succor them amid ocean 
should a calm befall them through the 
mperfection of their machine.” 

And when atop of this the sailmakers 
held up the delivery of the Sally B. through 
having formed a pact among themselves 
that they would not work after supper un- 
less paid for so doing—a project fostered 
and projected in secret by Schwartzer—a 
fit of temper, long warned against by the 
doctor, resulted in the aforementioned 
calamity; and so it was that John Israel 
Benson the second, at thirty years of age, 
became head of what was still the finest 
shipyard in the States. And he knew no 
more about such a business than a brow: 
rabbit. 

mw 

T IS a familiar tradition that the *hildren 

of geniuses are seldom of much account 
Once the son of a noted writer, himself an 
author of some attainments, told me that 
the heritage of his father’s name had killed 
his own career. This was quite true of the 
on of the first Benson, though John Israel 
the second had a distinction of his owr 
along quite other lines. He had a taste for 
poetry and for music and for all illusive new 
things, and this flair for culture, so foreign 
to the hard-fibered father, was a source of 
the greatest pleasure to the old man; with 
the result that his encouragement of a nat- 
ural disinelination for realities gradually 
undermined and destroyed whatever busi- 
ness capacity might have developed in him, 
without producing either an artist or’ an 
artisan. 

At the time of his father’s death John 
Israel the second was held to the shipyards 
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by his romantic concept of them—the 
beauty of white sails, the dangers of far 
voyages, the clean pungent smell of tar 
and new timber, and the spirits of multi- 
colored ungathered cargoes in the virginal 
holds. His one practical interest lay in the 
rapidly developing steamships, and he dab- 
bled in engineering as he had in the arts, 
going a step further perhaps, inasmuch as 
he had for some time tinkered at minor 
inventions applicable to them. His clothes 
were perfection, his taste was undeniable, 
his beauty dark, like his mother’s, and his 
indolence, save when his imagination was 
roused, complete. 

The shipyards never seemed a reality to 
him, even after his possession of them. 
Nothing ever seemed real to him—not even 
his parents’ death, for Juanita the devoted 
did not long survive her lord and master; 
nor yet his own marriage, which was the 
result of a summer night with the sky full 
of moonlight and the fields starred with 
daisies in full bloom. She was young, and 
that was at once the worst and the best 
that could be said of her, since she was a 


proud, had not lived to see it. And yet the 
town liked him for it too. The man who 
without affectation does as he pleases is 
generally popular, and John Israel Benson 
the second hurt no one. It was as well 
that he married a workingman’s daughter, 
as things turned out, for, not so much 
through the fault of the new owner as of the 
United States Senate, the Benson yards 
began to fail, and by the time the real hero 
of this tale was fourteen years old Mary was 
doing her own work in the great shabby 
mansion, only too glad of the help an occa- 
sional charwoman afforded her. 

Ships were the last thing that Washing- 
ton cared for at this time; and John Israel 
Benson the second was the last man to do 
anything about it. He was a chip on the 
inland tide. Railroads to transport the 
produce of the Middle West were puffing, 
snorting into being and crushing the very 
life out of his business on the one hand, 
while England had caught up and surpassed 
him on the other. The land craze was 
upon his men, and it was impossible to 
compete with skilled English labor, All 

















— 
The First Words Rooted Her to the Spot “A Revolution in America 
It iss the Onty Sotution!"’ 
sweet decent thing, the daughter of a car- at once there simply were 1 Americar 
penter who had been killed in the yard hipbuilders, and the young inventor, no 
Her name was Mary Desmond and she’ wholly occupied with a stubbornly resist 
did plain sewing at the mansion—mend- ing device to control steam-run vesse 


ing sheets, sewing on buttons and putting 
fine darns into the table linen. She lived 
with the Schwartzers, and one night John 
meeting her at the gate walked home with 
her 

The town shrugged its shoulders over 
their marriage and felt it was as well that 
his father and mother, who had been so 


directly from the pilot house, ran the yard 
at a loss, a fierce sentiment binding him 


there against all reason 

He knew himself to have no capacity a 
a busine man and in his heart realized 
that he should have sold out while there 
was anything to sell. But he had too many 
old employees there whose usefulne had 
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run out, and he would not let them go. He 
could not. Presently his whole life came 
to alternate between periods of utter obliy 
ion of everything except this engine con 
trol, and times when he gave a desultory 
attention to the yards, his sympathetic, al 
most sentimental nature constantly hurt 
ing his own prosperity. ‘The men could 
walk over him, and they knew it. With 
characteristic blindness they saw no fur- 
ther than the advantage of the hour which 
they gained through so doing, and gradu 
ally the business crumbled 

It was on a Sunday in 1902 that the real 
break came. John Israel and Mary had 
been to the Unitarian Church, and the day 
being a pleasant one in spring they had 
walked home after a sermon on “ Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself."”. Mary was a Um 
tarian, and her husband, struggling in a 
period of nebulous social unrest through 
the twilight of an old tradition into the 
beginnings of a new and still unformulated 
one, had taken to attending with her. The 
way home was practically that which hi 
father had taken, equally unsuspecting, on 
an occasion as portentous. Yet the route 
bore a wholly different aspect. Wher 
once trim gardens had lain before tine 
dwellings, rows of cheap flats were stand 
ing above sordid little shops —-jerry-built 
workingmen’s cottages, fallen into disre 
pair almost as soon as complete, with 
sagging gates and unkept muddy yards; 
advertising signs had taken the place of 
trees. There was a rank odor of cooking 
in the air. And yet it was spring. 

Mary, conscious of her Sunday clothing, 
walked in the silence which had. become 
habitual in her husband's presence, her 
mind occupied with the roast in the tem 
pered oven at home. And with them 
walked John Israel Benson the third. 

He was rebelliously clad in a cheap and 
ugly sailor suit of serge; but not the hid 
eous garment nor yet the awkwardness of 
his age could hide the splendid vigor of hi 
body or the poise of his pe rfect well-being 
a thoroughly normal boy promising un 
usual height and physical prowess \ 
puppy which had waited at the church 
door alternately trotted ahead, scampered 
and returned as is their manner—a roug! 
coated puppy which may have in part bee 
Irish terrier. 

And so to the bluey-white hallway of the 
mansion, where shabby oilcloth had taken 
the place of flowered carpet, there to find 
Filkins the foreman, a straw hat on the 
back of his head, a cigar in his mouth, nor 
chalantly waiting 

“Hello, Filkins!”’ said the dreamer 

Glad to see you.” 

Morning, Mr. Benson,” said he, rising 
slowly, “’Fraid you won't be so glad wher 
you hear what I come for, Trouble down 





to the yards 
That so?” 
a minute,” 
Mary had rustled off to the kitchen with 
out comment, tying a big apron over her 
blue taffeta as she went. The boy, unit 
vited, followed his father and Filkins into 
the library, which, save for its shabbine 
remained practically unchanged. The dog 
entered, too, as unnoticed and unchallenged 
as his master, and both curled up in a 
to listen ir 


said Benson, ‘Step in here 


ged wing chair, the boy 
tently 

On the table was a model of Bensor 
control, blue print 
ind oil. The floor was Llack beneath it 
All a curious contrast to the undusted de 


drawings, parts, grease 


iying elegance of the rest of the room 


udely constructed arrangement for light 


ng night work hung from the handsome 
handelier A drawing caught Bensor 

eye and he picked tt up and studied 
ining against the table, while Filkir 


oke 
It's these damned 


foreignel apritit 

e manayer complained bitterly “The 
live like rats, on a scrap of cheese, he i 
what the earn, yet they Vant more a 
more! The ‘in’t never satistied. Is thi 
a country of Americans or Germans? 

‘But just what's afoot?’ Benson put 
mildly Che Austrians are our best mer 
you know! 

“They are going to strike in the found 
in the morning!" said Filkis Brau 
told me. They want you to recognize the 
union That means no more apprentice 
It means you will be tied hand and f 


you going to do 
Continued on Page 132 
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ANY and extravagant claims have been made as to who “won the 
war.” Dodge Power Transmission Products undoubtedly helped! We 
all helped—by unselfish co-operation. 


Prejudices of methods and practices were swept away; sales and advertising 
argument was reduced to absolute fact—we all worked TO WIN. 


In the light of America’s splendid achievement it will be unfortunate indeed if 
former theories of business competition arise to defeat the peace time industrial 
progress of the nation. 


The final decision, of course, is up to the ultimate user of a product, whether 
it be a machine tool or a method of power distribution in his plant. 


Does he prefer a virulent outburst of competitive argument? Or does he 
welcome a co-operation of the various interests that may, without prejudice, 
contribute to more extensive and profitable production? 


The Dodge policy is without prejudice; it is to plan and build, for any 
industrial plant, the most economical productive system of power distribu- 
tion possible in that plant regardless of the products specified. 


The Dodge line contains everything for the transmission of power from its 
source, whether it be steam, water, gas, or electricity, to the machines which 
finally fabricate the raw materials. 
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DRIV IN 


HE ability of Dodge engineers to design, and the capacity of the Dodge 
factories to deliver, was demonstrated in the building of the two great 
American Du Pont powder plants at Hopewell, Va., and Old Hickory. 


In 1915, when England was frantically building powder and shrapnel plants, 
Dodge shipped 127 carloads of standard stock products into the Hopewell 
plant, and in addition furnished England the greater share of countershafts 
that operated her new shell-making machinery. 


In 1917, 164 carloads of Dodge products went into the Old Hickory plant, and 
this “Roadbed for Power” was almost entirely GROUP-DRIVEN. 


Time and again Dodge dealers, branches and factories have co-operated to 
deliver unusual quantities of stock transmission products needed in certain 
plants before production could begin or expansion become eflective. 


Dodge products are obtainable from dealers’ stocks all over the country on 
the immediate delivery basis, and upon this national distribution system you 
may rely, as do we, in times when a long delay to your production may con- 
sume the entire profits from a job. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 
Mishawaka, Indiana, and Oneida, New York 


Canadian Manufacturers, Dodge Mtg. Co. Ltd. of Canada; Toronto and Montreal 
Philadelphia Cincinnati New York Chic. t.I I l I) 


Economical 


Distribution / Power 
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ers had guild It’s not a new ide i 
ow Fill I Lond is fa ry is 
46 there ere 
Mr. B t sid | t 
i ta his if It tne of r 
business I'm sticking | bu i 
have got tog © me é y t go o 
We are on the ’ right i leave 
me te f i hese f it a 
1Osed ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
hand the busing ‘ Your 
ense of fairne ‘ 1é 
4 t t “4 t t it 
iy 
C lose I r terested 
it leng N N Filkir not 
t I tn free right of eve 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ t no te 
Phe i the manager 
} f I'll send er the river and 
ye ‘ t ead 
If necessa aid Benson, frowning. 
But I'd like to talk with them first.” 
That won't be hard!" snapped Filkins. 
rhere’s a meeting going on now over be 
hind Schult i r Why don’t you go 
He didn't mean it, but Benson took up 
the suggestion 


“T intend al- 


I'll hear 


[ will,”’ he said simply. 
ways to give the men a chance. 
their side.” 

He groped about for and presently found 
his shapeless felt hat and cane. Then the 


boy sprang to his feet, his brown fists 
clenched, his blue eyes ablaze. 

“Give ‘em hell, father!"’ he said, trem- 
bling with emotion. “Give ‘em hell! 
They'll understand that!” 

John Israel turned to his son in mild 
astonishment. Somehow in that moment 


the father seemed almost the younger of 
the two 

‘Son,” said he, ‘I am surprised at your 
language! And at your sentiment. You 


hould know that men — particularly work 
met with understanding 
The day of rule by force i This is an 
era of discussion. Love of one’s fellow men 
must be put into practice.” 

‘Those foreign chaps want 
talking themselves!"’ said the boy 
let them put over on you, 
Don't give in again!” 

His father smiled. Then he sighed. He 
had never thought of the boy as a child, nor 
talked to him as such, but always grave ly, 
as to an equal. Now he looked at the agi 


ingmen must be 


gone 


to do the 
‘Don't 
father! 


one 


tated childish figure through a cloud of 
doubt and puzzlement 
‘l am trying to be a good American, 
on,” he said 
What is a good American?” asked the 
boy 
I'm not sure, son,”’ said Benson, ‘but 
I think it is one who is as willing to grant 
liberty as he is insistent on demanding it.” 
‘Huh! said the boy ‘l don’t under 
tand that But | do know that these 
foundrymen won't act that way. They 
didn't before. They aren’t Americans!” 
“Yes, they are, son,” said Benson pa- 
tiently ‘They were welcomed to this 
country they are as American as we are. 


And if not they will learn to be.” 

‘Huh! They'd better!" said the boy. 
‘I know they ain't as fair as you are 
that’s a fact! Can I go along?” 

“Better not!” said Filkins shortly. 

And so the boy remained at home, help- 
ing his mother set back the delayed dinner 
into the And it was just as well, for 
less than an hour later John Israel Benson 
the second was brought back dead 

Someone who was never identified threw 
a brick while he was reasoning with them. 
And he had come of his own accord! 

Damn these socialists! Damn ‘em! 
Damn ‘em!"’ sobbed Filkins over the story 
as he told it in the stricken mansion. “* This 
a white man’s country! We bring 
these fellows over and give them the benefit 
of what we and then they start 
trying to be our bosses; and when a man 


oven 


was once 


began, 


lifts his hand murder! Plain murder! 
What will it all end in? Who would have 
thought of letting the swine into the 


country if we hadn't expected to go on rul- 
ing it? God Almighty, is the world coming 
to an end?” 

Che end of the Bensons’ particular world 
certainly came with the death of the second 
John Israel For the hand that destroyed 
him at the same time precipitated the ca 
lamity that had long been hanging over the 
yards. The ruin which a series of minor 
strikes had invited with 


comple te 


becarne 
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Benson’s death. An ugly creditor took 
over the yards and sold out the assets. 
There was no purchaser for the goodwill. 
4 holding company was formed of the 
‘ mployee 3, who found it impo sible to oper- 
ate, and so it came about that the striking 
foundrymen incidentally wrecked them- 

Ive The partially dismantled yards 

id idle, and even the great shabby man- 
came under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

John Israel Benson the third saved just 
two things from the wreck: The model of 
his father’s incompleted engine control, and 
the shaggy little dog. With a grim determi- 

ition not to be beaten by life he at four- 
teen swore to himself that he would make 
these things enough. 

And sitting on the one small rope-bound 
trunk that his mother was taking with 
them he brave-heartedly watched her as 
she talked over the fence with old Mrs. 
Schwartzer, the widow of the revolutionist, 
and grandmother of the motherless little 
girl named Peggy who came yearly from 
the West to visit the old lady and play, some- 
what condescendingly, with John Israel. 
Peggy wore wonderful dresses, and had a 
pair of silver bangles, and a real little 
watch on a chain, like a locket. Altogether 
she was a sort of fairy princess, and an 
astonishing granddaughter for the simple 
old lady. The little girl was there now, but 
the Benson pride, which existed not on the 
former occasions of her visits, was gnawing 
at the boy’s heart, and he could not bring 
himself and his tragedy and downfall to her 
notice. 

So he only watched in silent misery, 
holding the little dog in his arms, while she 
fluttered in white lawn and blue ribbons 
outside the shabby wrought-iron fence. 
The orchard between them was flecked 
with falling apple blossoms that lit strangely 
upon the somber black-clad figure of his 
mother as she returned to the house. He 
longed intensely to go and speak with 
Peggy, but something prevented. If he was 
to be cut off from everything— if the world 
was coming to an end and the eternity be- 
yond held no light, at least it was best to 
make the cut a clean one. He would never 
see the house again; nor the well-known 
yet ever mysterious and invicing narrow 
streets and alleyways behind it; nor the 
wide shabby square in front where the gang 
played ball; nor the well-beloved shipyard 
with its blazing foundry that was like the 
hell of Sunday school-at once tempting 
and terrifying; nor the wide clean lofts, the 
acres of new timber, and, best of all, the 
network of ways where the new ships 
nestled on the water's edge, waiting only 
the signal to sail forth on unknown ven 
tures full of infinite possibilities, majestic 
as nothing else, graceful and already car- 
goed with romance—-miracles that he, the 
boy, could understand, like live things al- 
most, and enmeshed with his earliest, dear- 
est memories and traditions. 

All, all had to go- and why not Peggy as 
well? Have it over and done with. That 
was the only way for an American male. 
Somewhere in the darkness ahead he would 
find matters to be grappled with and con 
quered, and the necessury strength — but if 
he were to move now, if someone were inad- 
vertently too kind, the thing would become 
unbearable 

His mother, half proud of the distinction 
her trouble gave her, half genuinely dis- 
tressed, had to be packed into the waiting 
cab by competent authority, and this gave 
the boy something definite to do. He got 
through with it, and the mere action was 
helpful. He had to remember things, and 
he was the one who engineered the journey 
all the way through. They were bound for 
Muxton, in the Middle West, a far country 


indeed, and the shelter oifered by his 
uncle Mary Benson’s brother and only 
relative who had sent them railroad fare 


cash besides. And it was the 
the tickets and saw to 
things generally. It would have been easier 
if one couldn't see the Benson yards so 
plainly on the ferry from Walltown to Phil- 
adelphia, their first destination. But the 
rest of the journey was sheer adventure, a 
joy to fourteen years, even though he was 
in constant trouble with the trainmen be- 
cause of MacNab, the dog 


and a little 
boy who bought 


a 
HE 
Mrs 


likeness to the 


street on which Tom Desmond, 
Benson’s brother, lived had one 
neighborhood from which 
they had come. It was the outskirt of a 
slum district. But it had none of the lin- 
gering dignity and picturesqueness of the 
decayed aristocratic corner of Walltown 
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where the mansion had stood. Instead of 
being decadent it was merely cheap. The 
houses had never been other than shoddy, 
and their dreary monotony stretched in de- 
pressing length on the wide outskirts of the 
manufacturing city of Muxton. Breweries 
lowered and smoked against the sky in the 
east, sending their sour stench down the 
rain wind; and in the west the eternal fires 
of the steel mills, which formed the main 
industry of the place, carried on the sunsets 
intoa leaping inferno ‘throughout the nights. 

The streets were unkept, the houses in 
sad need of repairing, and their monotony 
formed a fit shell for the routine life of their 
inhabitants. The one redeeming feature of 
the place was its dead level. No one for a 
mile on either hand lived any better, 
dressed any better or thought any better 
than his neighbor. A sharp contrast of 
smartness and success too don to such a 
drab valley would have made it intolerable. 
As it was, the fierce pressure of work under 
a system which, hard as it was, paid skilled 
mechanics’ wages had brought together a 
vast group of workers on an exactly level 
plane, which was just above that of the 
pick and shove! and just below that of an 
engineer. 

The powers of the town, centered in one 
Herman Felde and his representative, Sen- 
ator Charles Willing, had together brought 
magnificent railroad facilities to the city on 
the plains, and now Felde’s mills were turn- 
ing out tons of steel rails for the roads, and 
Felde’s breweries rivers of beer for Felde’s 
steel workers. And in the vast city of 
shabby cottages between the two industries 
a great unconscious group had slowly gath- 
ered, the knowledge that they were a class 
being with them only at the point of having 
little or no envy of their neighbors because 
of this likeness of circumstance. 

It was to such a cottage —one of @ street 
where the architecture varied only in alter- 
nating the gable and eaves ends of the 
houses to the street side—that Desmond 
took his sister and John Israel the third. 
He was a bachelor of fifty with a rather 
philosophic turn of mind, and since a bad 
fall with a girder he had been night gate- 
man at the steel mill, a shortened leg pre- 
venting his doing anything more active. 


He had been an enormous man in his 
prime—raw-boned and loose-jointed—and 
the fall had given a curious bend to his 


body as well as an odd twist to his mind. 

His house was typical of its kind, with a 
blank parlor and a much lived-in kitchen, 
and tiny bedrooms abovestairs. The place 
was painfully in need of cleaning and at- 
tention, for when a lone man sleeps most 
of the day and works all of the night his 
house comes to mean little or nothing to him. 

“It is certainly high time you had me!” 
said Mary, surveying the disorder in the 
nervous manner which was growing on her. 
“Certainly time!’’ She hated the piace; 
it was a throwback to the conditions of her 
girlhood, intensified. The mansion had 
been shabby, but it was the mansion, none 
the less; and it is so much harder to come 
down in the world when once you have risen. 

The boy said nothing. He could make 
out well enough. And the dog was happy, 
which was important. 

‘“*He’s so damn glad to get off the train!"’ 
said the boy. 

“John Israel!” said his mother auto- 
matically. ‘‘ You mustn’t swear.” 

“Why not?” said John Israel. “I’m not 
a gentleman any longer; but I’ve got to be 
a man!” 

That night after the early supper and 
before Desmond left for his work at the 
mill they held a three-cornered conference 
round the kitchen table under the trying 
light of the single gas jet. At least it turned 
out to be such, though the two elders had 
not anticipated it thus. John Israel had 
for the first time in his life flatly refused to 
go to bed when ordered. 

** He was beginning high school at home, 
said his mother, ‘‘and I suppose he could 
go into the same grade here.” 

““God knows it would be a pity to stop 
his education,” replied his uncle doubt- 
fully, ‘‘but there’s precious little money.” 

“How old do you need to be to work in 
this state?"’ asked the boy. He had been 
listening to the conversation of his elders 
with too serious an expression about his 
mouth. 

**Fourteen,”’ said his uncle. ‘But you'll 
do better to keep at school for another year 
or two. During vacation you can pick up 
a little money one way or another.” 

“But I can’t live on you.” 

“You'll do as your uncle and I tell you!” 
said his mother. ‘‘A Benson can’t disgrace 
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his name. You’ve got to have an education. 
Think what your father would say!” 

“‘I do,” said the boy. And he went off to 
bed without another word. 

But the next evening he had a surprise 
ready for them. He laid his working papers 
on the table. 

“You'll have to sign these, mother,” he 
said. ‘“‘And don’t worry about my educa- 
tion. The school round the corner has 
evening classes.” 

And so it came about that John Israel 
went into the mill. And there the one 
thing which he most dreaded he found lack- 
ing—foreigners. Instead the men were 
almost exclusively Americans, with a sprin- 
kling of Germans, though for the most part 
these were in the breweries at the other 
side of the town. The situation of the 
coast and Eastern ports generally was here 
reversed, for whereas there the owners were 
of Anglo-Saxon blood and the labor almost 
exclusively foreign, here the manufacturing 
was practically controlled by foreign-born 
citizens of other heritage—indeed Felde, 
who held Muxton in the hollow of his hand, 
was not even naturalized; while the men 
who ran his industries were high-priced 
laborers who had been forced back from 
the seaboard by the immigrant hoards. It 
was a relief, unformulated yet distinct, to 
young Benson, for his father’s death had 
implanted in his mind an abnormal horror 
of what he called wops, an all-embracing 
term which covered every alien of dark 
complexion or blond foreigner with a 
strange accent, no matter what its flavor. 

Have you ever seen a steel mill in opera- 
tion? Do you know the giant beauty and 
horror of it, the sense of queehiinies 
might that is vested in huge machinery 
that can go terribly wrong? One mistrusts 
the tiny atoms of humanity that guide and 
direct the ponderous movements of the pre- 
hensile monsters therein. For that is what 
they seem like—monsters that have power 
of slow movement, enormous iguanodons, 
which the giant traveling cranes pick up by 
the nape of the neck as if they were kittens, 
and drop as gently into the proper order for 
their assemblage. One cannot feel secure 
in the tremendous responsibility of the tiny 
human atom guiding their destiny. Or per- 
haps a steel mill is a dragon of incredible 
proportions and terrific beauty, slowly stir- 
ring all the time, preening and polishing its 
scales, breathing fire and smoke, exuding 
strange acrid stenches, and occasionally in 
clumsy inadvertence crushing one of its 
keepers horribly. 

It was a continuous nightmare to John 
Israel for the first week, and then as he 
came to recognize a certain kinship be- 
tween this place and the yards at home the 
feeling wore off and the mill seized upon 
him with its peculiar fascination. He began 
by picking up the rubbish about the shops, 
while terrifying monsters were flying slowly 
about overhead and the sound of the place 
droned into the very soul of him. Some- 
times he thought it was the waves of Wall- 
town Harbor that he heard. 

The same sound was with him at night, 
because the mills’ activity was unceasing, 
and the town constantly vibrated to it. 
And as he lay upon his hard pillow he grew 
to induce the picture of waves breaking 
against the rocks at home, because the idea 
wiped out some of the grind and grime of 
the day. Once, the first time he was bushed 
by the heat, the wave thought followed all 
through his collapse. 

But despite the heavy routine of his life 
John Israel prospered. It is a curious 
thing, the way the children of the poor do 
often prosper. There are quite as many 
rosy cheeks among the urchins of the slums 
as among the offspring of overfed alcohol- 
ized wealth. You can easily see it for your- 
self, to your own amazement, tradition 
being quite tothe contrary. And John Israel 
Benson came from a sturdy stock, harking 
back to the stalwart bully of a grandfather, 
Nature having superbly ignored his father 
and clung to the earlier precedent plus the 
Desmond characteristics. When the boy 
was fifteen he was rolling plate, and study- 
ing at night. When he was eighteen he was 
molding by day and was at once the delight 
and the despair of his instructor in the 
special course in mechanical engineering to 
which he devoted three nights a week. 

The remaining four he spent, as a rule, in 
his attic bedroom alone. The ceaseless flare 
of the mills burned in at the curtainless 
window, and the ceaseless drone of them 
enveloped him like an aura of sound, and 
there upon a large table of his own manu- 
facturing he worked upon a model which 

Continued on Page 135) 
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Moving the World’s Liquids 


OU may travel in ships or moving nearly every known liquid, 
by rail; you may own from hot tar to freezing brine, from 
stock in oil wells or gold mines; 
you may raise fruit or wheat or 


bread dough to gasoline. They serve 
every industry and are used in every 
civilized country in the world. 


potatoes; you may work in an 
office building or a factory; or 
you may be just a plain citizen 
requiring drinking water, fire- 
protection and the other neces- 
sities of civilized life—what- 
ever you do or are, you depend 
constantly upon pumps. 

More often than you realize, 
perhaps, you are depending 
upon Goulds Pumps. 

v 
The first Goulds Pump was made 
long before Lincoln’s first inaugural. 
Since then, Goulds Pumps have been 


City water-supply pumps, oil 
pumps, boiler-feed pumps, irrigation 
pumps, farm spray pumps, mine 
drainage pumps, fire pressure pumps, 
coal by-products pumps, milk pumps, 
—the Goulds Manufacturing Com- 
pany makes them all. 

People with pumping problems are 
coming more and more to regard 
Goulds representatives as their ex- 
pert advisers. They know that the 
recommendations of our engineers 
are backed not only by our long ex- 
perience in pump building, but also 
by our guarantee that the pumps 
recommended will do the work spec- 


ified. 


THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Houston Pittsburgh Detroit 


Agencies in all principal cities 
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GLOBE COE 


GUARANTEED 8000 MILES 





FABRIC TIRES 6000 MILES 


High grade materials in hand-made tires 
are the basic foundation of mileage. Globe 
Tires—Cord or Fabric~are made by hand 
of the highest-grade materials. Globe Tires 
are the tires that will give you the most 





miles for your money. They cost about 10% 
more to make than ordinary tires, but they 
give you about 50% more miles. That’s 
the reason Globe Tires are always the most 
economical tires you can buy. 


To responsible dealers only: If Globe Tires are not represented in 
your city or town, write us promptly for our exclusive proposition, 


GLOBE RUBBER TIRE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Executive Ofices: 1851-53 Broadway, New York. Factories: Trenton, N. J. 


NEW YORK BRANCH CHICAGO BRANCH 
1851 Broadway 


2029 S. Michigan Ave. 804 North Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH BOSTON BRANCH BROOKLYN BRANCH 


679 Beacon Street 1130 Bedford Ave. 
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had as its foundation the engine control 
with which his father had so long and so 
unsuccessfully struggled. But whereas John 
Israel Benson the second had focused his 
attention wholly upon the docking of 
steam-run vessels by direction from the 
pilot house his heir concerned himself with 
an even more ambitious attempt. His 
mother was forever standing in the yard, 
her agonized hands wrung in the soiled 
twist of her apron the while he sent off 
miniature aircraft from the peaked roof of 
the little house, to the imminent peril of his 
life and limb and the infinite delight of the 
neighborhood children. 

These little adventures in aéronautics 
were not the now familiar type of aéro- 
plane, but balloons— always balloons. 

“Some day,” he told the amusedly toler- 
ant instructor at the night school—‘‘some 
day they will use big balloons for overseas 
trade—to carry the mails to Europe. And 
I’m going to be in on that game. It’s the 
only one in the world! I’m working on a 
device for landing them. You know—to do 
away with ropes and hauling.” 

“Quite an idea!” said the instructor, 
Mr. Cuthbert, who wore a thin beard to 
hide a weak chin. ‘* May I see it?” 

“No,” said the boy seriously. ‘It is too 
important to show until it is perfected.” 

And ncthing would budge him from that 
resolve. Not that Mr. Cuthbert cared 
greatly; indeed he very soon forgot the 
matter. But with John Israel it was a liv- 
ing thing. ow 

THEN he was twenty-nine a whole chain 
of important things happened to him. 
He solved the problem of his aéro engine 
and he was put on to one of the giant 
traveling cranes, a responsible job that paid 
twenty-five dollars a week. And that was 
only the beginning. The week following his 
uncle died, and at the funeral—a strangely 
generous affair, largely attended and ex- 
travagantly expensive as is the custom of 
the poor—his mother fell downstairs and 
hurt herself permanently. 

“‘Don’t worry, son!’’ she said when she 
came out of the ether and he had to tell 
her. ‘‘Baker’s Maggie can come in and do 
for me. The insurance paid for the funeral 
and we have the house. And you are get- 
ting good money now. No need to worry 
about me. I am tired and this will be a 
long rest for me, Johnny!” 

But he did worry—about more than his 
mother, though he loved her, and her con- 
dition tortured his imagination. America 
had entered the world war and Mrs. Benson 
was utterly dependent upon him and he 
had planned to enter the aviation branch of 
the service. It might have been done on 
his allotment had she been well. But now 
they must also face the matter of an attend- 
ant. She would not even be able to dress 
herself; the indignity of that hurt him for 
her. But that was an end of his going to 
France. 

He was so shamefaced and unhappy be- 
fore the draft board that the examiner was 
almost suspicious of him. And the net 
result was a tremendous increase in his 
efforts in the mill—-a spirit which he en- 
deavored to spread among his coworkers 
there, with the only result of stepping into 
a sort of leadership among the men, who 
were unorganized. 

And then, on the day of the armistice, 
Mrs. Benson died, and after the queer 
numb week during which he buried her in 
the drab cemetery which lay so flat and 
barren on the plain beyond the town—a 
silent community of workers in as colorless 
a sleeping place as ever their living dreams 
had sheltered—he took Billy Schwartz to 
live with him. 

This young man was John Israel's alter- 
nate on the big crane, and the draft board 
would have none of him, his German name, 
his sullen impudence, a tubercular ten- 
dency— all combining to keep him working 
in a mill which was slowly grinding him 
exceeding small. He was a dull youth who 
used cocaine surreptitiously to get vitality 
enough to stick out the long hours, for the 
mill ran twenty-four hours a day on twelve- 
hour shifts. But drab as he was he in- 
terested Benson, who saw ir. him a perfect 
type of the slacker workman, a creature 
made more by circumstance than by his 
own intent. And he was a sweet-natured 
young fellow when he was himself, and 
utterly devoted to Benson. Besides, Mac- 
Nab, the now ancient Irish terrier, liked 
Billy, and with the optimism of youth 
Benson conceived a zeal for reforming his 
bunkie 
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_ MacNab, by the way, was an extremely 
nice dog. He was a thoroughbred by in- 
stinct if not through breeding and _ pos- 
sessed a canny instinct for concealing his 
iniquities. These had grown less with 
advancing years, but where his master was 
concerned his integrity was impeccable, 
and the sight of him carrying the luncheon 
pail, intrusted to him each noon by Baker's 
Maggie, to Benson at the mill gate was a 
matter of pride and distinction to the entire 
district. 

So John Israel Benson had these things 
at the time of the armistice: A cottage 
heavily mortgaged, a most excellent dog, a 
splendid secret concerning aéronautics, and 
a weak friend to trouble over. At the mill 
he was slowly but surely sowing the seeds 
of organization, reveling in the ecstasy 
which comes to youth undertaking the 
task of setting right the wrongs of Bevo 
and enjoying hugely the addresses which he 
made at night to the men—dqueer, ugly, 
pathetic, yet portentous affairs, that were 
held in a cheap hall down near the brew- 
eries and fed with the discontented workers 
therefrom as section after section was shut 
down by the mounting wave of prohibition. 

Benson spoke well and often, and a great 
deal of what he said was true. Shorter 
hours, better working conditions, the right 
to organize —they were his nightly ardent 
prayers. Then some quixotic demand upon 
the powers that were. The men, though 
they did not organize and the meetings 
were of a semisecret character because of 
Felde, the owner's, publicly declared atti- 
tude, cheered Benson on until he was drunk 
with his own convictions. It was a wonder- 
ful life in a way, and it had only two vital 
lacks—a woman and the exploitation of his 
invention. And then one day the woman 
came, 

Vv 

HE was Peggy Willing, and her father 

was Senator Willing, one of those radi- 
cals who had so bitterly opposed America’s 
entrance into the great war. She had a 
smooth long body like a race horse, a head 
crowned with waving yellow hair, and a 
vital mind competent far in excess of what 
was required of her by the life her father 
offered. Of late that life had narrowed con- 
siderably, subsequent to his unfortunate 
stand on the war. Peggy ran the two big 
houses—one in Washington and one in 
Muxton. But this did not satisfy her. She 
said that she wanted to do something real. 

**Ever since your mother died you have 
been doing real enough things for me,” said 
the senator. 

And to cheer her up he presented her 
with an enormous white Persian cat. Peggy 
took the cat and a wounded spirit to the 
privacy of her own sitting room. Things 
had been pretty dreadful during the war. 
Try as she might she could not find in her 
heart any real agreement with her father’s 
attitude toward it. The facts that her own 
mother had been German, that her prayers 
and fairy tales had been learned in Ger- 
man—had been urged upon her; and these 
very tender things had weight of course. 
But when America did finally come to 
fighting, a terrible quarrel with her father 
had ended in a rather sullen appearance of 
acquiescence on her part. Peggy had dis- 
covered that, German fairy tales or none, 
her German blondness was a thing of the 
surface only, and that everything under- 
neath it was red as her blood, white as her 
skin, and blue as her eyes. But though the 
father won a partial victory her home had 
lost its character of rest and security. 

And now the mania for peace at any 
price which had once possessed her father 
was being diverted into an even more terri- 
fying form. Of late Karl Tresser had taken 
to frequenting the house. Her father was 
closeted with him for hours at a time. 
There were other well-known foreign radi- 
cals, too, and her father talked emphati- 
cally about the oppression of the masses. 
He seemed obsessed with the idea, and 
Peggy felt deeply troubled. 

Work, she decided, was what she needed, 
and just before the armistice she had with- 
out her father’s knowledge taken a course 
in factory welfare work. It had been use- 
less so far—the munitions people would 
have none of her because of her name. 
Politely enough they told her that they had 
enough workers already. But now the war 
was over and she might fare better, for 
industry would go on. And on the very 
night that she decided to tell her father 
what she had done and beg his help, hoping 
that his new-found interest in labor would 
count in her favor, Herman Felde came to 
dinner. 
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He had somehow contrived to escape 
both internment and citizenship during the 
war, perhaps because he was remarkably 
close-mouthed, for all his national habit of 
loyalty and pride. Peggy had known him 
all her life. He was in fact some distant 
relative of her dead mother’s and he fre- 
quented the Willings’ house with as little 
ceremony as if it had been his own. Indeed 
in a sense it might have been considered 
thus, for Felde had stood solidly behind 
Willing from the latter's earliest political 
beginnings, and it was directly due to his 
influence and generous contribution to the 
funds of the senator's party that Willing 
had been sent to Washington on the first 
direct election in the state. 

Felde was a not ill-looking man, with 
mild blue eyes behind thick-lensed glasses. 
Though his industrial holdings were so 
large he had never taken out citizenship 
papers, a fact known to only the very few. 
He was kindly in manner and one of 
Peggy’s most devoted slaves, though her 
response was slight enough in all truth. 
On the occasion of this informal dinner, at 
which he was the only guest, she turned an 
indifferent cheek to his hearty kiss of 
greeting. 

“Well, kleine Blume!” said he, beaming 
at her through his thick glasses and spread- 
ing out the tails of his clumsy dress suit 
with podgy hands. ‘Well, my prairie 
Rose, what are you doing now a day in the 
society world, eh?” 

“‘Nothing, Uncle Herman,” said Peggy. 
“T’m afraid I am growing up. I want to 
go to work, and father will not let me. 
Perhaps you will give me a job?” 

“Hardly!” said he. ‘I myself am even 
getting out of business. America is going 
to the dogs as soon as Germany gets 
started. Me-—I am going to take my 
money back to the old country in a year or 
two and become a rich man.” 

“Tl would have thought you were rich 
enough already,” said Peggy. ‘‘ How are 
you going to improve your fortune in Ger- 
many, of all places?” 

“That is something you would hardly 
understand, my dear,” said the capitalist. 
‘*But believe me it can be done. I mean to 
go in for the building of Zeppelins.” 

‘*But the war is over!” cried Peggy. 

“But world commerce is just begun!” 
said the German, and chuckled at her blank 
look. 

Then the senator, a tall morose man with 
a weak face and picturesque hair, came 
downstairs and the three went in to dinner. 
It had been the custom of these two to talk 
freely before the girl, and these discussions 
had in the past fallen upon unattentive 
ears. But to-night in the face of her reso- 
lution to break away from her father’s prej- 
udice and find some daily round for her 
active mind Peggy listened intently to 
nothing! For once the table talk did not 
concern politics or the steel mill, and it was 
she herself who was at length forced to in- 
troduce the subject nearest her heart. 

“Uncle Herman,” she began at the salad, 
“T want you to talk to father for me—talk 
severely.” 

“It wouldn't be the 
Felde. ‘About what?’ 

“The mill,”’ she replied. ‘‘I am so rest- 
less and unsatisfied. The period of the war 
was so terribly difficult for me that I must 
have a change of viewpoint, an enlargement 
of my environment and knowledge of life 
or I shall settle into a sour, cross old maid. 
You and father talk about the mill and the 
breweries, and | have never even seen 
them! I want to, especially the mill. Will 
you take me through, since he won't?” 

‘“‘Certainly,” said Felde. ‘‘Why not, if 
it amuses her, Willing?” 

“1 like to keep her out of my—well, of 
the sort of thing I am obliged to go into,” 
said her father, frowning. 

“Tf you feel that way about it you ought 
not to own any stock in it!’’ his daughter 
retorted promptly. 

“Well, I take you to-morrow,” Felde 
promised. ‘* You'll see a good-paying insti- 
tution.” 

They left the table then, and shortly 
afterward Peggy took a book on industrial 
management, and Ruffles, the Persian cat, 
and bidding the two men good night retired 
to her own quarters with the intention of 
pursuing the intricate convolutions of Mr. 
Veblen’s brain. In point of fact she pur- 
sued the cat instead 

She was clad only in nightgown and 
wrapper when she missed the animal and 
began an ardent search for it, which grew 
in determination as the creature's elusive- 
ness persisted. Ruffles’ indifference to the 


first time,” said 
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duties of her position was intolerable. Sh 
existed for the sole purpose of lying at her 
mistress’ feet in a comforting, purring 
softly heaving mass—a pleasant and a 
dainty companion who kept the virginal 
little sitting room from too complete lone 
liness. And it was lonely. Peggy since her 
estrangement from her father had bad 
hours, when she was almost tempted to send 
for Ted Aigne and marry him offhand. He 
would come, she knew, as soon as he wa 
out of the service, and he would not have 
lost faith in her. She did not love him, but 
he loved her, and that was something. In 
the meanwhile there were books to read 
and the cat. 

Ruffles was not to be found. The door 
was ajar and with the incredible pliability 
of cats she had squeezed through the crack 
and escaped. Gathering her kimono about 
her Peggy set out in barefooted silent pur 
suit. The cat was halfway down the sid« 
staircase. Peggy softly implored her re 
turn, to no avail, She followed, whispering 
entreaties, but the cat was adamant. With 
a spring it was in the lower back hall, which 
led to a little side porch and freedom. Like 
a wraith the animal whisked out into the 
night, leaving her mistress foiled at the foot 
of the stairs by the sound of masculine 
voices upon the side veranda. 

The spring night was soft with syringa, 
the scent of it mingling with the fragrance 
of good cigars, and the low-pitched earnest 
voices of the men came clearly to the inad 
vertent listener in the hall. The first word 
rooted her to the spot: 

**A revolution in America—it iss the 
only solution!” 

**But are we ready?” said the senator’ 
voice. “Do the people want it--the real 
American workers, who after all are in the 
majority except perhaps on the Eastern 
seaboard?” 

“Gott im Himmel, how can the people 
know what they want?’’ demanded Felde 
“*Have they ever known? We intellectual 
must show the way!” 

**I don’t see it and I don’t like it!” came 
her father’s voice. ‘I was with you on the 
peace question, heart and soul. But this i 
different.” 

“How can you expect 
internationalism except through the -indus- 
tries of the world?” said Felde. ‘Here we 
are facing a most unfair condition. Amer 
ica has come out of the war with the LO U’ 
of the world in her hands and her industrie 
prospering as never before. What will be 
the result? A world autocracy for her 
She holds all the cards. Her capitalists will 
control everything —everything! It will be 
generations before broken Europe can hope 
to compete. Why, they cannot reéstablish 
themselves industrially except by the aid 
of American-made goods, American-mad« 
machines with which to rebuild their fac 
tories, rebuild their lands even! What a 
condition! Result, an American empire 
and your idea of a codperative socialized 
world is postponed a thousand years!” 

“That's all too true,”’ replied the sena 
tor. “It’s precious little better than a 
German autocracy would have been, if our 
capitalists are to be permitted to rule. And 
it looks as if things were going that way!” 

‘Indeed it does!" exclaimed Felde. ‘* But 
it need not be so! This scheme of Wall 
Street to grab the commerce of all Europe 
can be frustrated.” 

‘But how — how?” protested Willing 

*T have already said it,”’ remarked Felde 
shortly. 

There 


to acc omplish 


during 


t ri 
figure 


was a moment's silence 
which Peggy, a trembling ghostly 
clung to the banisters, unseen and afraid ti 
move. Then her father spoke agair 

“*T am unalterably 
shed,” he said at length, ** You kr 
Felde.” 

**Bloodshed! 
bloodshed?” 
“Though damn fools will always start it 
when they Oppose the right If there had 
been no resistance in Belgium in 1914 there 
would have been no bloodshed. I don't 
propose we use cannon. I am no fool 
Something deeper is in my mind. Cannon 
wrecks only people’s bodies.”’ 

“And you propose ——" The senator 
left it unfinished. 

‘To attack their purses!" Felde laughed 
wag | propose to work upon the mind, old 
friend. And I do not intend to 
the foundations of buildings but the mind 
of workingmen. There is a splendid instru 
ment at hand.” 

“Thel. W.W 


splendid men in that, Felde 
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Who said anything about 
German. 
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3 Sock-Troubles! 


How Monito Full-Size Knitting ends them 


¥, JU have probably noticed 
Lt this: Yoursocksoften “poke 
through” at the toes. And you 
have felt “binding” at the heel. 
You feel discomforting “garter 
p ll” at the top of the sock. 
Weil, cheer up! Monito Full 
Size Knitting supplic s the rem 
edy. You ask—‘‘Why’’? 
Because the special Monito 
Full-Size way ol knitting assures 
extra toe-room. It relieves the 
strain at the heel. And Monito 
Full-Size Knitting provides the 
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extra sock length which lets gar 
ters do their work comfortably. 
And remember this: Monito 
Full-Size Knitting while cor 
recting these former sock troub 
les really adds style in providir 
new snugness and new trimness 


kle-fit.”” 


of “an 
To prove it simply choost 


your usual size from the Monito 


line—knit in the Full-Size way. 
As an example of Monito hand 
work we suggest Style 522-—-a 
sock of real silk —silk-worm silk 
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“There are indeed!” he replied. ‘‘Now 
see here, Willing, my idea is this: The 


I. W. W. has the right plan. But they have 
no organization in high places. They have 
no friends in power, no real fin: anc ial back- 
ing. IL intend giving it to them! 

“But you will wreck yoursel§!”’ 
claimed Willing. ‘‘ Your 
ings are enormous!” 

“They will very shortly be liquidated,” 
replied Felde. ‘I am in the midst of ar- 
ranging that now. Never fear! You will be 
provided for—well provided for! And I 
mean to make you the instrument through 
which the world can be saved for democ- 
racy. You shall be the secret power that 
will give the industries of the country into 
the hands of the workers!” 

‘May I be worthy!” said the senator 
fervently. “Itisa great task. How do you 

uggest that we begin, Felde?”’ 

There was a note of relief in Felde’s voice. 
“You need not appear at ail in the direct 
action,” said he. **We shall need you for 
more important things. But you can see 
for yourself that Germany, for example, 
will not be able to pay her indemnity if she 
has too much industrial competition in 
America. The only way to avoid this is.to 
slacken Americar production deliberately. 
I have a pretty pos organization of broth- 
ers ready to send out, one or more to each 


ex- 
industrial hold- 


large industrial enterprise all ever the 
country. They will get into factories, ship- 
yards, and indeed every form of business, 


and there spread the doctrine of what the 
world misunderstands as Bolshevism, but 
which you and I and they themselves know 
to mean the salvation of the world!” 
‘Felde, you are a great genius!”’ ex- 
claimed Willing. “Give me your hand, 
sir! All my life I have lived for the hour of 
universal brotherhood, and now I see it 


about to dawn!”’ 


were not demanded for uses in war. It is 
wrong to believe that the high prices of the 
things we are now purchasing ,in distant 
lands are due wholly to the high cost of 
transportation and the manipulation of 
local traders. 

Inflation of world currency therefore is 
without doubt the most important factor 
in the creation of our present high range of 
prices. However, the subject cannot be 
dismissed with this statement, for there are 
other reasons, which though of slightly 
less importance are of greater moment 
when we talk of providing a remedy for our 
troubles. First, there is the matter of 
world transportation. After a commodity 
is purchased at its source of production 
there is always the charge incurred in 
hauling the material to the consumer. Re- 
cently some folks over in England com- 
menced to wonder why ocean freights 
remained so high. An investigation was 
tarted and the examination brought out 
that a ton of shipping to-day performs 
only half the service it did five years ago 
a state of affairs largely attributable to 
congestion at the different ports. 

At the time the shipping situation in 
England was studied fifty vessels were 
lying idle at Cardiff and others were wait- 
ing outside in the roadstead; Swansea was 
overcrowded with 200 ships and half as 
many were at Newport. Other ports 
showed the same condition. When we con- 
sider that the average minimum loss on a 
nation’s ships is $1000 per day per ship 
when idle, it is clearly evident that delays 
in port are an expensive proposition and 
must be made up by the shipowners through 
the addition of extra charges.on freight 
transportation 

The British investigators found that coal 
represents from forty to fifty per cent of 
the outlay for operating ships. Before the 
war bunker coal could be obtained in 
Great Britain for four dollars a ton; to-day 
a similar grade of coal for bunkering ships 
will twenty dollars in most of the 
English ports. In 1913 an able-bodied 
seaman on a British vessel received $26.77 
a month, while at the present time his wage 
is $55.96, with a bonus of $14.60. Five 
years ago it cost from twenty-four dollars 
to twenty-nine dollars a ton to construct 
a vessel in Great Britain; to-day the same 
vessel would cost $146 a ton. The people 
in England are largely dependent on out- 
side nations for much of their food and the 
greater part of their raw materials. It is 


cost 





For some reason that she could hardly 
explain to herself Peggy crept upstairs 
again without making her presence known. 
Her brain was in the wildest confusion. Of 
course it was right that the workers of the 
world be given fair play—but was this 
strange scheme going to accomplish it? 
How could throwing organized industry 
into confusion benefit anybody—except 
German capital? How blind her poor 
father was—how terribly, pitifully blind! 
His idealism was almost grotesque as she 
had witnessed it to-night, and yet his i:m- 
passioned public speeches, wrung as it 
seemed from his very soul, had time and 
again won him the labor vote with a sweep- 
ing hand. Surely, surely, such an emotion 
could be nothing but genuine. Yet when 
she recalled the joy with which he mouthed 
his flowery words, as if their very taste was 
succulent, she shuddered with a persist- 
ently self-renewing doubt, and shutting 
herself into her room, beset with suspicions 
which she could confide to no one, she spent 
a miserable night of self-searching that left 
her with every nerve sensitive to new im- 
pressions as never before. 

So it was that with heart and mind keyed 
to an abnormal pitch of consciousness 
Peggy on the following morning allowed 
herself to be shown through the ‘seeel mill 
by Herman Felde. The day was warm, and 
the great plant seemed like an inferno full 
of stark sinners whose punishment was 
complete. The foundry was a hell of molten 
crime with ghostly criminals tormented be- 
yond justification in molding it. The boiler 
room, the assembly room, where the giant 
cranes were slowly traveling at an incredible 
height, was like the ordered confusion of 
some oppressive nightmare, the rolling mill 
a devouring monster whose maw the weary 
effort of a township could not appease. 

When at last she emerged into the spring 
sunshine it seemed incredible that it should 
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still be pouring its soft mantle upon the 
world —had been doing so since last she saw 
it—that it actually shoneuponsuch fearsome 
work of mankind. Yet there was a terrible 
beauty and portent of creative power in 
that monstrous industry, and she saW that, 
too, and felt some echo of her father’s over- 
enthusiastic words of the night gone by 
ringing in her own heart. It was indeed a 
fearful thing that men should work long 


hours in that exotic nightmare unless they 
had a fair share of what they produced by 
so doing. If it was to abolish this injustice 
that her father was bending his faith, then 
she was with him, heart and soul. 

Now that she had seen she felt differ- 
ently —the worker at his task was a more 


sight than the 
individual door 
labor problem udder ly 
became a living concrete thing because it 
was visibly combined effort. It was group 
activity made visual. She saw in a queer 
flash of understanding that the worker's 
unionism lay in the shop itself; that out- 
side of active industry he was but a selfish 
self-seeking individual like the rest of man- 
kind. In the plant and there while 
actually creating omething, did union 
exist, and without industrial 
would never have been labor uniting, but 
only scattered efforts for self upply Labor 
could never have consclou if capi 
tal had not first brought laborer tovether 
in creative effort. Her brain felt sick and 
faint from the effort she had made, and she 
was glad of Felde’s arm as she crossed the 
yards in the direction of the 
“Eh? Well, how doyou like it, 
he said as they turned back to 
smoky pile 
“Tt's terrible, 
be a wonderful servant 
Peozey solemnly. ‘‘ But it seem 
master of these men. Why are 


ame man upon his 
tep. Here the 


took on unity 


poignant 
shabby 


, 
only 


units there 


become 


pute 


Miidchen?”’ 





beautiful, and it ought to 
to mankind,” said 
to be the 
machines 
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plain therefore that our British cousins can 
rightfully blame a part of their high-cost- 
of-living troubles on the present abnormal 
charges for ocean transportation. 

Perhaps nothing is more alarming in 
world affairs to-day than the serious drop in 
labor output which has followed the ending 
ofthe war. Here in the United States during 
recent months a number of investigations 
have been undertaken and the results have 
shown that the individual output of the 
American workman during the last fifteen 
months has decreased from fifteen to fifty 
per cent. This means that a greater number 
of people must be employed to turn out the 
same quantity of goods as was produced be- 
fore and the inevitable results must be an 
increase in the cost price of the articles 
manufactured. 

Many people have pointed out that we 
cannot eat or enjoy more than we produce, 
but this warning does not appear to be 
effective in halting the spirit of slothful 
ness that is slowly but surely pervading 
the nation. Large groups of workmen have 
acted deliberately to restrict production 
without appearing to understand that any 
decrease in efficiency is sure to increase the 
burdens of the working class itself. This 
same type of restriction of output is also 
destroying the willingness of capital to 
embark in new enterprises and to extend 
our present industries. 

Here and there we find examples of right 
thinking and proper action. The owner of 
one large manufacturing plant recently 
said to his men, 
wages, less hours and more output. Will 
you help us? Are you willing to have your 
movements studied so that we can find 
out the best way, adopt this as standard 


“We are out for higher « 


and cut out useless and unproductive 
movements 

The workmen at this company’s plant 
agreed to the plan and the scheme wa 
in motion. Tools and materials were ar 
ranged in a standard manner so that all 


unnecessary movements to obtain them 


were eliminated. Each task was analyzed 
and every action was followed with a stop 
watch in order to arrive at the best and 


quickest method of performing the job. A 
standard set of movements for each pro- 
cess was established, with a standard time 


for the employment of each All move 
ments that could be performed simulta- 
neously were combined. Men were trained 
individually rather than in groups. As 


soon as training was begun the hours of 
work were reduced from fifty-four to forty- 
eight a week 

The management 
jointly that 


decided 
ho pro lu e | a greater 


and employee 
a man W 


number of pieces is entitled to a higher 
price per piece, and sc a method of differ- 
ential piecework pay was introduced. As 
soon as a man’s output reached sixty per 


cent of the standard he began to receive a 
bonus. 

As a result of this system one worker 
increased his earnings 200 per cent over 


before the new methods 
In addition greater 
was found to be less 


Before this plan of 


the sum received 
were introduced. 
output the system 
tiring on the men. 


tothe 





waste elimination had been ina wurated 
the compar y prod iced 3000 articles week] 
This output was raised to 20,000 article 
after the new method was in full force. 
The men were wholly satisfied and both en 
ployer and employee found that the scheme 


added to the proht of each 








masters instead of slaves to men? 

make - m, you know! 
Ach, how you talk! 

father’s own little girl! 


"said Felde. “‘ Your 
Well, what would 


you suggest about that, eh?”’ 
‘You am to make it easier and m 
human,” cried Peggy with sedis n resolu 


1 
let 
you i mit 


tion. “Oh, Uncle Herman, will 
do something here? I've taken cour 

welfare work—and you haven't anyt! 
that absolutely nothing! Won't 
let me establish a rest 
and a decent re 
how, and you'll see how 
Let me —please let me try, 1 


‘Nonsense!” said he, smiling. ‘‘You 


like 


room —and tent 


courts 





wouldn’t stick by it one weet 

Yes, I will!’ she said eagerly. “Only tr 
me! Please! Just give me a chance! And 
help me persuade father that Lam able! 

Feld eye narrowed not altogether 
kis lly as he consented 

‘Have your way!” he said. ‘You can 
try if you like. But if you muddle it up 


you quit when I say so 

“TIT won't fail!” she 
tude. “Only let me 
Thank you!” 





‘There now, don’t fu i kur 
where is the auto; it don't Y 
Just then Sullinski the mar er iu 
n | 


id spoke to Herman. 


proached ar 
: minute,” he said to 


‘Excuse me one 
Peggy 

“Tl telephone for 
gone,” said she. An¢ 


the car while 
1 then Felde hurried 


off with the man and Peggy addressed a 
young workingman who was standing neat 
the gate 


I can find a tel 
the young man 


“Can you tell me where 
phone?” she said, and 
turned round 

It was Benson. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


to end this kind of 
touching 
relerrinyg to our 


It would be unwise 
a discussion without 
transportation-——thi 
railroads instead of 
must have increased 


time 
teamship Phat we 
production in all of 


our industries in order to solve our present 
problem of high prices no one will det 
It is vital therefore that everyone should 
know precisely how serious is the railroad 
situation here in the United State 

One of our leading authorities on rail 
roads, Samuel O. Dunn, say ‘During the 
last four and a half years the increase i 
the freight traffic of the country has bee 





fifty-seven per cent and the increase in the 
number of freight cars in service has been 
only five per cent. Since 1915 the increas« 
in passenger business has been thirty-two 
per cent and there has been practically no 
increase jin the number of passenger car 
In spite of the enormous increase of traffi 
since 1915 there has been practic illy no 
increase in the number of locomotive 
During the past four years the mileage 
torn up or abandoned has been equal t 
th built. There must be an investment 
of $7,000,000,000 to make good the dé 
ficiency in our railroads which has accrued 
since 1915 During the next three eu 
if the railroads are to catch up with t 
needs of the country, they must acquire 
800,000 freight cars, 20,000 locomot 


and 10,000 pas 
‘During recent months it has beer 


enger car 





po ible for the ral road to} it lit i | 
the freight offered them. It has beer 
po ible to furnish suff ent car to the 
coal mixes. It has been impossible to f 
nish enough cars for the movem 
lumber and wheet The n 
concerning appropriatior to be pent 
ing the next vear in building new hig 
These road int be bu rt 
reason that the railroad il hand 
materia The yood = se f 
rendered will not be rest ed Iimmediat 
or very soon, because the ca locor 
tracks and yards required to rende t do 
not and will not exist.” 

All of which leads to the conclu nt 
there are a number of ba reasor 
lying the present hig ile of 
price which cannot be remedied 
People who are expecting an ea r 
to prewar conditions are doomed to « 
appointment. The road to | pine 
along the valley of higher efficier vrei 
thrift, le elfishr and it j 


mon sense, 
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The dependable day-after-day performance of the Briggs | 
& Stratton Motor Wheel is more than a casual happening. 


It is the result of applying advanced 
engineering practices to every phase of its 
produc tion. 


It is the result of intelligence and 
eare in material selection for bearings, forg- 
ings, stampings and castings. 


It is the result of highly accurate 
Is skillfully utilized by operators long ex- 
perienced in fine machine work. 


road where the completed wheel must prove 
itself fitted to meet every conceivable condi- 
tion experienced in actual use. 


The Briggs & Stratton Motor Wheel 
just naturally swings the bicycle back into 
great popular favor not only as a means of 
carrying the man who works to and from his 
place of employment, or as a method of rapid, 
economical delivery, but also as a source of 
recreation and sport —a motor vehicle available 
to the masses. 


The Briggs & Stratton Flyer is the 
scientific adaptation of the Motor Wheel toa 
four-wheel vehicle. 


With all the outstanding character- 
istics of the automobile, it has introduced a 
new motor sport to both the younger set and 
those who ure perpetually young. 


At the seashore, oncity boulevards 
andin the green country, the Briggs@& Stratton 


It is the result of a perfected method 
of assembly in ideal that represents the very 
foundation of Briggs & Stratton'’s enviable 
position in the automotive industry. 


‘ Flyer has won a host of friends and admirers. 
It can be attached instantly to any 
standard bicycle — to the bicycle you prized, yet 
abandoned years ago. 


. * k | 


This is the second installment of the 


} | 
. 6 2 209 P tory of the Briges & Stratton Motor Wh nd | 
And lastly it is the result of “‘strict Its low cost and low upkeep, and its pense lester ton. abies wong 
. 2 7 ppea t ilarlyv if / atnrde 
inspection affecting the work rooms and met- remarkable economy (100 miles per gallon) Pid “ ‘ } } , 
P on ee . . . s / ind other national publi tions, Ou ll 
illurgical laboratory alike. The ‘‘check-back appeal to everyone. It is so simple and so easily , “eed, : : 
system of testing is employed both in the block understood. The control is so perfect that reading them all, b : ee a 
test room, where delicately sensitive instru thousands of school children operate it daily { booklet “Motor Wh 
ments record performance, and out on the in the crowded streets of our largest cities. bly It rat 


Go to your dealer—make your own test—the verdict is in your hands. 


Bicycle, Sporting Goods, Hardware and Implement Dealers are urged to place their orders now. 


BRIGGS ©&STRATTON 


BRIGGS & STRATTON COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
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If you are interested in the welfare of 
any industrial institution, school or 
office building, write for a copy of 
‘Factory Plumbing.’ 1f your interest 
lies in plumbing for the private resi- 
dence, write for our instructive book 
* Bathrooms of Character.” 


\ \ 
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All Clay. TEPECO_Plumbing 


Faulty physical surroundings are i ‘actor y smooth surface resists the ad- 


responsible for many of the ills 
youremployees suffer. Defective 


hesion of soil—a surface so hard 
that it will turn the blade of a 


° 
and insufficient toilet accommo- ( ‘i XK tures finely tempered knife. Alone, 


dations, uninviting washrooms, 
inaccessible drinking water—all tend to 
lower vitality and reduce efhciency. 


* Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures have 
made many toilet and factory washrooms 
sanitary, economical to maintain and per- 
manent. “‘Tepeco” Fixtures are basically 
clay, covered with a fine, non penetrable 
glaze. The degree of hardness of this sur- 
face can be attained only on a clay base. 
With time, inferior materials will lose 
their sanitary value, dirt will adhere, the 
appearance become uninviting— the piece 
lose its usefulness. “‘Tepeco”’ Fixtures are 
sanitary and permanent because such a 


of all white plumbing fixtures, 
impervious to the action of cutting soaps 
and the acids so frequently found in toilet 
and medicinal preparations. 


The Trenton Potteries Company plumbing 
will be found in many of the country’s 
largest industrial institutions. Our experi- 
ence has enabled us to develop a line of 
factory plumbing fixtures which we believe 
unapproached for utility, economy and 
goodness. The same virtues that apply to 
“Tepeco”’ Factory Fixtures are equally ap- 
plicable to the entire line of bath tubs, 
lavatories, laundry tubs, water closets, etc. 
made for every plumbing purpose. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


World's Largest Manufacturers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 
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it is the root of all charm. My house would 
feel squalid if it weren’t clean.” 

Jones was out of his depths, and wisely 
kept silent. Presently Joanna had her 
inspiration there. 

“Mrs. Haggerty, the day I come down; 
a great cleaning and some cooking done. 
Mops, vacuum eleaners, everything that 
makes work quick and easy. Of course 
even then it would be a trouble—but com- 
pared to keeping the housekeeper cheered 
while she does it!” 

They were beginning to look at each 
other with excited eyes. ‘I have camped 
a lot. I know all sorts of dodges,” Jones 
explained. think we could have fun 
even out of the trouble.” 

“Summer camping—that’s it!” cried 
Joanna. “A dear, comfortable house to 
ive in and work over and make perfect; 

nd camping for meals. We could Fe 

Then she broke off, lifting a warning 
hand. There were voices at the front door, 
teps in the living room. The joy was 
viped from her face. 

“That is why we can’t do it—other peo- 
ple,” she said, and went to greet the Mes- 
engers. Mrs. Rob- 


erts was late in get- 
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Continued from Page 25 


“What can you do—off alone in the 
wilds like this?’’ she asked plaintively. 
“You have to have someone to play with 
or you'll die.”’ 

“But to play with a laborer 

Joanna was gently hesitant, but the 
criticism was out 

“T find Mr. McCurdy quite as interest- 
ing as Mr. Jones.” Mrs. Roberts spoke 
incisively. ‘‘He has vastly better manners. 
I have never been to the movies with Mr. 
Jones and, of course, you have, but I can’t 
imagine doing anything pleasant with him. 
And Mr. McCurdy wouldn’t dream of 
oh, holding hands, don’t you know?” 

Joanna did know, and her face flamed 
in the darkness. It horrified her that that 
revealing hour by the vegetable garden 
could be called anything so vulgar as hold 
ing hands. She did not speak, and Mrs, 
toberts turning to go fired another shot 
over her shoulder. 

“T really think a gardener is as good as 
a hired man under an assumed name— for 
Jones isn’t the initial on his cuff links. But 
I suppose you know all about that.” She 
closed her door with a vicious little bang, 





but Joanna shut hers furtively, without 
sound, Jones had not told her everything, 
then. 

“Little cat—I'd like to send her pack- 
ing!”’ she stormed, very much like the 
rudimentary female of her mother’s scorn. 

In the morning Mrs. Roberts was 
brightly cool, fixedly smiling over deep 
offense, Joanna had been asked to go off 
motoring for the day with the Messengers 
and had accepted reluctantly, hating to 
leave the dear place where there was so 
much tv be done, but this morning she 
would have accepted anything that meant 
escape from home. 

The Theodore Bartons, neighbors from 
an Italian villa higher up in the hills, went 
with them, and all day the talk kept re- 
turning to the domestic situation. It was 
the unflagging joke, the source of all 
stories. The cook who had put up the 
luncheon might not be there when they 
came back for dinner. Mrs. Barton's 
stately mother, suggesting to a new treas 
ure that her servants always rose when she 
came into the kitchen, had been firmly told 
by a seated amazon that that wasn’t done 


any more—outrageous or funny or food for 
serious reflection, according to the hearer 
Various friends had closed their summer 
houses and gone to hotels because no maid 
would stay so far from the movies. In one 
house the whole staff had left because there 
was serious illness in the family. No one 
tried to place the blame, to interpret the 
situation in the light of the times or to find 
a solution. To groan and to laugh about it 
eemed the only reaction 

** Joanna is in luck,"’ Rosalind said. ‘*She 
doesn’t have any of this trouble. Perhaps 
it is what we are all coming to—the near- 
lady instead of the Biddy 

“Oh, don’t!”” burst from Joanna so fer 
vently that they shouted. 

“So airy, fairy Lilian has her faults too 
observed Rosalind. ‘Oh, for the yood old 
days of slaves!” 

Rosalind’s cook was still at her post when 
they returned and she kept them all for 
dinner. It was very late when Joanna, sun 
burned, sleepy, at peace, Carne throug! 
her gate. 

The house was dark, but Jones was wait 
ing for her on the steps. He came quicl 

protective! to meet 


her, and in the cleat 





ting home that night 


and Joanna lay 








iwake listening for 


her. She knew Me- 
Curdy—a_ sober, 
teral, four-square 
young Scotchman, in 
no way above his 
tation. That he 
hould be referred to 
is a friend was dis- 
turbing. Joanna was 
purely and perfectly 
a democrat where 

iter distinctions 
vere oncerned, 
People like Rosalind 
rthe chief held fixed 

ices in the firma- 
ment and were never 
eparated from their 
background, but 
Joanna moved errat- 
auy across space, a 
y individual 
he had got at least 
that from her 
mother But in the 

ner distinctions of 
the spirit she held 
mmovably to her 
class, and to dazzle 
t plebeian heart was 
! her eves an of- 
fense. When she 
heard a ripple of 
mothered laughter 





below she rose an 


opened her bedroom 


She had to wait 
ome time; sounds 
1 lights indicated 
efreshments in the 
kitchen. By the time 
the tep was on the 


iven long- 





ing to shut her eyes 
defeated 
her first intention of 
plain speech. She 
made a vé ry mild 
beginning. 

Was it a good 
how?” she asked 
from the darkness. 

Oh, splendid!” 
Mrs. Roberts paused 
n the doorway, the 
d 1) s grievance for- 
tten, and gave her 
he plot. “‘It was 

a ing night 
that we came home 


the iong way she 





concluded. 

I shouldn’t think 
that MeCurdy would 
be a very atisfac- 
tory companion.” 

Joanna was work- 
ing round to it, her 
art thumping dis- 








at the neces- 











ity. Mrs. Roberts 





“The Mocn Was Just Up and I Could See —Enough. She Was— You Can Guess" 


moonlight 
ee that his face wa 


harassed 

"eT rauvie 
Jonesy ?° he asked 
comfortably, and 
seated herself on the 
itep to hea 


I think I ought 
to tell you, thougl I 
hate to.” He tood 
before her with arm 
tightly folded; under 


them she could see 
the nervous twitcl 
of his hand l wa 
in the vegetable 
garden this eve ! 
wondering what we 
could do about the 
corn, McCurdy sa 
that hills are simy 
hole itsound | 


but it’s true 

“All those mour 
tain ranges for noth 
ing,” Joanna sighed, 
“Go on, 

“Well, pretty soor 
I heard voices | 
ing along the path to 
the village Mr 


Robert yu ingand 





squeati iv tha i 
man’s voice. [didn't 
eve ‘ I 
wasn t interest | 
But when tl t 
tothe he 
there the ‘ 
topped ) rdade 
that I lered 

‘Well 

He ed | 
tuste The 1 ! 
was just up 1 | 
could see ‘ rh 
he W ‘ ‘ iil 
rue 


I} the vent , 
The have t ' 
back.” 

Joar R @ 1 
winced | M 
Curdy? 

“I d 
It wa about the 
time that he usual 
come I didn't see 

“Did any other 


man visit her 
“T don’t think 
Not in the evening 
Joanna’ f 





iWa 0 ‘ Nh, 

abominable | 

possible! He 

ul i ‘ 

he’s a com , 

Ingmar W i 
( ‘ 


Continued on 
Page 146 








defensive. 
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The Arts That Make Your 
House a Cultured Home 


HE subtle magic that changes a house into a home 

where you love to dwell, is found largely in two arts, 
music and furniture. When you choose your phonograph, 
choose it for what it can give of both. 










A phonograph’s value as a musical instrument can be 
measured only by its realism. Thomas A. Edison spent three 
million dollars in research work to develop a phonograph so 
realistic that its reproduction of an artist’s singing or play- 
ing cannot be detected from the original, when heard in 
direct comparison. The result is the New Edison, “The 
Phonograph With a Soul.” It literally Re-Creates music and 
the United States Government has given Mr. Edison the 
exclus:ve right to use the word “Re-CreaTIon™ in connection 
with the reproduction of all forms of music. 


eter 


HE absolute realism of this new phonograph has been 
& established by tests with fifty different artists before 
three million people, who were unable to detect a difference 
between any artist’s voice or instrumental performance and 
S the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it. These remarkable tests 
we have been reported in more than five hundred of America’s 

leading newspapers. 





oy Baer The New Edison not only gives youtheliteral Re-Creation 

RANDOLPH CHURCHILI - + . . ©. - ‘ 

Ragland’ soon of an artist’s voice or instrumental performance, but it also 
OBaiddied of she wena dentin adds to your home an exquisite 


piece of period furniture. 





If you love music, you prob- 
ably appreciate fine furniture. 
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| Furniture enjoyed its Golden 
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YVHI CENTURY ENGLISH ¢ 
( Adam) 
(1728 — 1704) 
The Adam brothers were influ- 
| enced by Roman andelassic Italian 


{ art, Their work is notewerthy for 
simplicity and fine proportion. This 
cabinet reflects these characteristics 
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Age in the18th Century. Chippendale,Sheraton, Heppelwhite 
and their contemporaries were then creating what are today 
known as the period designs. These masterpieces have stood 
until this day as the highest expression of furniture art. 


HERE is, then, only one way through which a phono- 
graph can enrich the decorative art of your home. Its 
cabinet design must be derived from a pure period source. 


5. oe This is precisely the viewpoint from which Edison's 
pees: designers created the cabinets for the New Edison. They 
/ went to the original sources of every representative period 
and chose its finest examples. They established sevetiteen 
different designs in all. 

The entire wealth of furniture’s Golden Age is yours to 
choose from. You can have a New Edison cabinet which 
expresses the dignity of England's best periods, or the elegance 
of France in its most luxurious days, or the esthetic beauty 
of Italy’s inspired furniture art. 


HICHEVER cabinet you select, your choice will 
have the endorsement of Miss Elsie de Wolfe and 
Lady Randolph Churchill. In the minds of these two women, 
considered the greatest furniture authorities in the world, 
the New Edison stands supreme. Stray period motifs are 
easily borrowed; but Edison cabinets preserve entire 
the characteristics and feeling of the Old World’s master 
designers. The workmanship embodied in these Edison 
cabinets is a monument to the beautiful craftsmanship of 
the eighteenth century. 
The New Edison gives all that is in music and all that 
is in furniture art. May we send you, with our compliments, 
our interesting book on music and furniture ? 


Tuomas A. Epison, INCORPORATED, ORANGE, N. J. 


The NEW EDISO 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 
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WISS ELSIE de WOLFI 
J Atmerioa's foremost ner 
f household interior 
From the characteristically dim 
nuts and graceful Heppei white 
to the costly replicas of hist 
tf Ae su pe f tur a 
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AMMore miles per gallon 
More miles on tires 
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The Rise of MAXWELL 
is Due to its Metals 
ges soil makes tine wheat; tine feathers make 


fine bird; and tine metals have made the 
Maxwell. They have given it: 

i—A lite of toojooo miles. 2—Thrittiness. 

For its metals are light in Ww eight. ‘Therein 
comes thriftiness. But these metals are of extra 
strength. ‘Therein comes long life. 

Metallurgists—those who have made the study of 
metals a science—will tell you that such metals are 
costly, but they guarantee quality in a car and their 
generous employment ina Maxwell is by far the best 
evidence anyone may need to determine its quality. 

They are almost alone responsible for the rapid 
rise of Maxwell, for the fact that nearly 400,000 
now have been built, for that ever-growing triend- 


liness to Maxwell the world Over. 





MAXWELL MOTOR CO., Inc DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ON 


MAXWELL MOTOR ALES CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, 
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EIGHT years ago, Cadillac adopted the 
first successful combined starting, 
lighting and ignition system—Delco. 


Since that time, each new Cadillac 
model has been Delco equipped. 
Cadillac and Delco have worked un- 
tiringly together to constantly im- 
prove starting, lighting and ignition. 


It is distinctly appropriate, therefore, 
and further evidence of Delco leader- 
ship, that the newest Delco product— 
a motor generator of striking simplicity 
and ethciency —is to be found on the 
latest Cadillac. 
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Continued from Page 146) 
shoe bag under the Chinese slippe rs. You 
may know why Mr. Jones is hiding here, 
but I don’t want to feel responsible if any- 
thi ing is gone. 

“With best wishes, and hoping that you 
will find someone a great deal more satis- 
factory than I was, Sincerely yours, 

** ARLINE ROBERTS.” 
Jones read to the end, and between wrath 
ind relief could produce nothing but a 


tammer. 


‘The loot is all there, in the laundry 
basket and the shoe bag.’’ The words fell 
coolly on his hot confusion. ‘These in- 


stinets of ours are wonderful guides, don’t 
you think? Good night—Jones.” 

And then, with the door shut on him, 
Joanna laughed till she sobbed. 
‘And I shall never know what she told 
about Mr. Roberts,” was her last wak- 
ing thought that night. 

She slept far into Sunday morning, lapped 
in mellow peace. When at last she woke up 
he was smiling deeply before she knew 
why. Outside her windows was a magic 


me 
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Joanna had risen to her feet with a silent 
shriek—a mighty intake of breath clamped 
back by a convulsive hand. 

“What is it?’’ he exclaimed. 

“Oh, nothing I re membered some- 
thing— it isn’t anything"; and she dropped 
down with a shaken laugh. “Let me 
Curtis Webb again, added, putting 
out a limp hand. 

Of course anyone but Joanna would have 
guessed it longago. The photograph showed 
him several years younger, but it was un- 
mistakably Jonesy. The intense little eyes 
looked out from under a dropping brow 
just as his did, the arms were tightly folded 
across his chest as though to keep the nerv- 
ous hands still. The more she looked the 
worse her inner agitation grew. She was 
righteously indignant and insanely glad, 
and above everything she did not want the 
chief to know. She plunged ahead with the 
catalogue, talking a torrent, pouring out 
vitality, working on him like the desperate 
mother bird who lures the hunter away 
from the nest. Never in her life had she so 
exerted herself for man, and the effect was 
immediate, astonishing: the chief 


see 


” 
she 


quick- 
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“Oh, yes. Why didn’t I what? Oh, tell 
you.”” It was almost too much trouble; 


speech had to be tugged up. ‘‘ You are so 


kind. I didn’t want to put any of the 
burden on you—make you stand up for 
me all that. I meant to sink or swim by 
the book. If it doesn’t clean up my name, 
then ais 

His gesture indicated that his name 
could go. He was curiously passionless, 


considering how bitter he had shown him- 
self. 

‘But why did you take to taxi driving 
when you might have been writing?” 

He had to drag his memory for the 
reason, 

“No—after Windygoold I couldn’t write. 
It seemed to be all gone—-I thought it was 
never coming back. Then you were kind 
and I found it again.” 

It evidently was immaterial whether he 
wrote or not. She studied the drooping 
figure with the beginning of a smile. 

‘Did | hurt your feelings this morning, 
Jonesy, hustling you off? That was your 
publisher, and your picture lay on the table 
before us. It didn’t seem just the moment 





day-——summer at the flood; a day to be ened, settled down to stay till the last pos- for an introduction, did it?”’ 
celebrated. Cold water was a living joy sible moment, laughed from new depths She had not found the explanation. 
that started her cracked singing. When Joanna played her game over suppressed Jones picked up the kindling as if publishers 
she came downstairs Jones had gone to the laughter—and she nearly shrieked again and snubs were alike indiffe rent to him. 
post office, open for a Sunday hour, but “Oh, that didn't matter,” he said, 
breakfast simmered on the stove, the FE turning away. 
house was freshly brushed and garnished. ri Nothing could be done for him, no 
It looked as though he had not been to friendliness could reach him in the abode 
bed at all, so much had been done. Jo- - ' r of the condemned. All he asked was to 
anna could not stare enough. : ai —— — accept his dark lot in silence and work 
Oh, the unutterable loveliness of home 4 } his hands to the bone for her. He would 
without an alien presence! Inspiration tild's Row | havenolunch. That afternoon she heard 
set in with a rush. New possibilities j Z 7 Room | him in the garden, toiling under a hot sun. 
were revealed, changes that would make iH 6x6 bs ‘The help seems to be as tempera- 
for more charm and more comfort. For j f | mental as the lettuce,” she sighed, fur- 
Joanna perfection was always just ahead. Pye ks tively watching him from behind an 
She was wandering about with the yard- Jed K | ii } upstairs curtain. Dear, queer, long, crazy 
stick in one hand, her coffee cup in the  ,8 i iv g boy! Gifted and unhappy and undisci- 
other, brooding, lost to this world, when ‘** ty |) | plined, yet unutterably sweet when he 
a note of amusement brought her back a 1 hi was good; desperately in need of tender 
with a shock. In the open front door ~} 3 HH ness and understanding; perfect comrade 
tood the chief, drawing off his motoring | 2 ee for uncounted hours. Jonesy! Her heart 
gloves fj , 1) } moved and swelled in her side so strangely 
‘Il came, you see,”” he announced. | io. that she put a frightened hand over it. 
After all she was glad to see him, very f! / : if And then on a sobbing breath the truth 
glad. He had a way of looking on at } i ae came, and her drowned eyes were looking 
her, like a contented | | 4 i on a newborn love 
pectator in a good } “ i 
eat, that was stimu- Low Faves |} } a i Low Faves 
iting. He was very IF mes wae fom be mount Ea ap 
kind and polite about i Ui | 
her nest building, and i WY ed ! 
if he saw the limited t <x fl xg f - 
little house that it | f} ij M 
wi rather thar the « Ig } ri . J i 5 
miracle that had been X 7 rr n my — sig — = rd | 
\\ ight she was too Bed n i J i j 
exalted to know it. 14X15 a u i | 
She showed him the I Closet 
vegetable garden if r ’ | 
, | fi 
too—another mira- | 
cle, considering how ia 4 
late it had been set rf 
tarted and there 
, i. . . —_ & — 
caught his eye wan- Mie, ee SLA” EAE * 
dering. Lo Faves Low F: [ 
‘] suppose they u é = 
do look like any vege var a an e 
tables to you,” she vy Mouse as Dougnt 
said surprisedly. | cst | iy 
‘Why, I remember K:T & a r 
Rosalind Messenger . iL 
used to bore me to desperation making me when she saw Jones standing at a frozen rT 
look at her vegetable garden. It never oc- pause in the doorway. 4 
curred to me that mine could feel like that !”’ *‘Oh—mail. Just leave it inside.” : 
‘It is good to see you so happy,” said She tossed the order obliviously with a ] 
the chief, and glanced at his watch. dismissing gesture and sank back in ex : 1 : 
So she led him back to the veranda and _ hausted relief as Jones vanished. The chief v4 q 
gave him the laugh he had come for with had not looked up in time. 
her tale of the housekeeper. She had meant He was mercifully going on to lunch at 
to keep Jones out of it—for no tangible rea- “ the Theodore Bartons’ and so at last he e 
son -but at the climax his name slipped in. took a reluctant leave. A fe . weeks before 
*T suppose Jonesis yourslightlywounded Joanna would have been thrilled to _— , 
oldier.”* The chief showed a tried patience him lingering at her gate, patently open to if 
fer Joanna’sexperiments—his methodofen- an invitation for the afternoon, but now 
oving them. “ Anything queerabouthim?” her one thought was to be rid of him. Re- 
‘She did not want him to enjoy Jones. leased, she went back to the house with the hy ’ 
She might laugh at him herself but no strong step of one who means to have it out = 9 
one else should. So she diverted the con- on the spot. ( | ] 
versation to the making of books, a topic Jones was at the cellar door, drearily { F f 
that never failed them. He had brought splitting kindling. At her “* Well, Curt 1 \ 
proofs of the autumn catalogue, and as Webb!” he looked up without surprise, and 
they turned the pages together it = visi- she saw in his eyes the lost soul of their first iH , 
ble that Sunday and recreation held for meeting. } H 
him nothing that could compare with Mon- “I meant to tell you to-day,”’ he said. “ae es i {2} 
day and the office. “Why didn’t you tell me the day you 
“T have given Windygoold a page to saw me reading your st ?” she de- 
itself,” he explained, dwelling on the detail manded. Hours later Joanna went tumultuously 
a Joan: a had dwelt on her individual car- He was hopelessly remote. “Reading up the hill in search of Rosalind. She 


“It is a good book. It ought to sell. 
Did you see this picture of Curtis W ebb? 

He is My dear Miss Maynard!” he 
broke off in alarm. 


rots. 


my story?” 

standing. 
“Windygoold, on the 

told you how good it was. 


he repeated without under- 


And I 


veranda. 


” 


found her just returned from a luncheon, 
fine to enjoy life yet reluctant to 
change, inspecting a b light on her roses 
fremnaseataldistanen. Rosalind counted 


too 
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that hour lost in which something was not 
accomplished, and anything less than per 
fection was to her failure. Her place, withir 
and without, was so exquisitely ordered 
that Joanna had once told her it looked 
lonesome. Rosalind seriously considering 
the criticism had tried to introduce a litth 
careful irregularity —a cushion on the floor 
rose petals on the gravel; but she had never 
really liked it. Seeing Joanna cut acro 

the lawn she called a good-humored repri 
mand. 

“The path doesn’t 
longer!” 

Joanna turned to the 
docility, 
reach it. 

Rosalind sighed, then seeing her friend 
fac e she forgot the pansi 

“What is the matter?” she demanded. 

The rose garden had a marble seat look 
ing off down the valley and they dropped 
down there while Joanna got back her 
breath. 

“| must talk to someone!"’ she burst out 
“Tei preposterous. I give you my 
word the thought never crossed my mind 
until to-day. And yet —there it is!” 

A smile of understanding was growing 
behind Rosalind’s gravity. ‘*Well, why 
shouldn’t it be there?” she asked. “‘Why 
isn’t it a good thing?” 

Joanna’s head jerked up, 
seen it?” 

“Suspected it— certainly.” 

“And you don't think it is perfectly 
crazy?” 

“I certainly don’t. 
splendid,” 

Joanna’s astonishment groped for word 

‘But I came to you for common sens¢ 
for what the world would think. 
back my balance! And here 
couraging me!” 

Rosalind considered 
nod of assent, 


take sixty second 


path with blind 
stepping on a bed of pansies to 


3, 





is SO 


“You have 


I think it would be 


To get 
you are en 
then 


that, gave a 


‘Why not? I don’t consider that mar 
riage necessarily means happins but I 
know there is no happiness until you have 
tried it.”’ 

“But I have been happy,” said Joanna 
feebly. 

‘Because you believed it was coming 
wus round the next corner, perhap Cut 

off the possibilit: 
- and then see how 
+ you like it.” 
Joanna made a 
j , mental atten pt 
> oo and shivered, 
“Ah, hei uct 
a dear, Rosa- 
lind! he cried 
His heart i ) 
big » trust It 
iid never fail 
su 
: ‘And he i ) 
| d tingul hed 
lool ing, aid 
Rosalind 
Joanna wa 
irprised, ther 
i aw | with a 
| mighty glow that 
| (Concluded on 
| Page 153) 
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Soft, absorbent, chockful of drying-power, Scot Tissue 
Towels leave your employees with a cleanly, satisfied 
feeling and a hunch that hard work is worth while after 
all. Isn’t this true economy —even more important than 
ScotTissue’s definite cost-saving over imitations—even 
more pleasing than the fact that just one Scot Tissue folded 
once, does dry the hands, and another the face? For 
your protection—the name ScotTissue on every towel. 
Write for trial test offer, on your business letterhead. 
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Removing the Cause of looth Decay 
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Bacieria cause tooth decay. And bacteria 
develop rapidly under the loose margins of 
the gums and between the teeth, unless 
effectively checked. 


Listerine, because it is a liquid, penetrates 
to these places. Listerine, because of its 
antiseptic properties, prevents bacterial 
development. It removes the cause of tooth 
decay. 

Therefore, a thorough Listerine mouth- 
wash should follow the regular tooth brush- 
ing. 

The tooth brush keeps the teeth clean. L’*>- 
terine keeps them sound. 


The antiseptic strength of Listerine is due 
to balsamic essences and ozoniferous oils. 


Listerine is non-poisonous — safe for use 
either diluted or undiluted. For this reason 
it is particularly serviceable for household 
use. 

Manufactured only by 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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(Concluded from Page 149) 
put her hand over Rosalind’s. ‘‘He looks 
like somebody, "doesn’t he! He really has 
a great gift, and it is written, on him. It 
was clever of you to have seen that.’ 
“And it is suitable. He will give you a 
very good position, Joanna.” 
She had to cover her eyes. ‘“‘I thought 
I should have to fight for him, that others 
wouldn’t know the beauty of him,” she 
muttered. ‘‘Oh, you make me so glad! 
I told you once that if a man fell in love 
with me there was always something the 
matter with him. You remember?” 
““Not much the matter this time, 
the complacent answer. 
‘Then you don’t think it important that 
he is younger than I am?” 
“Younger than you are!” 
aghast. ‘‘ My dear, he is not. 
nearly forty.” 
Fear rose between them, 
apart on the bench, 


*” was 


Rosalind was 
He must be 


pushing them 


“Three years younger,” said Joanna. 
‘Jones is just thirty.’ 
Ik nes!" 


The worst had happened. Rosalind was 
looking all the dismay that Joanna had 
foreseen. 

Maas e is not Jone * she said miserably. 
‘He is Curtis We bb, the writer. I forgot 
that bat didn’t know that.” 

No other name could make him more 
acceptable to Rosalind. * 

‘Il thought it was the chief,” she said in 
outraged protest. ‘I supposed for once in 
life you were going to do the sane 
and sensible ching. I ought to have known 
you better.” 

Joanna was crushed. 

**Oh—but not the chief!” 

‘Why not? I lunched with him to-day 
at the Bartons’, and when I spoke of you 

h, [saw it, Joanna! How can you be such 
a fool?” 

Joanna had a vision of the chief politely 
commending her inspirations with a private 

ance at his watch, 

‘But it would be 
‘We ha the shop in common, 
doesn't enjo oh, making mud pies.’ 

He would not make a mud pie of your 


your 


so dull,”’ she faltered, 


ve only 


life,” was the strong answer. ‘*This rude 
— outh—no money, no presence 
( ; Webb? W hat was that story about 
him at the Front?” 
J manna rose 

‘Ah, we we can’t talk about gg she 
aid ee ‘There is no stain on his 
honor—take my word for that.” 


hill. 


Joanna. 


Rosalind followed her down the 

‘I have only meant to help you, 
I had to be frank.” 

‘I know.” 

‘You won't do anything immediate, will 
vou?” 

“Oh, no. Why, I haven't been asked 
to do anything at all,"’ Joanna added in 
startled candor. 

Rosalind found no comfort in that. 

“You will be.’’ She stopped, visibly 
swallowing harsh comment. ‘‘ You are not 
going to let him st: ay on there just with you 


and Mrs. Roberts?”’ 
It was the moment to tell about the 
departure of the housekeeper, but Joanna 


quailed before fresh warnings. She knew 
herself that she must not stay alone in her 
house with Curtis Webb. She would go to 
town that night and bring back some dreary 
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old dragon on Thursday, but it was a con- 
cession to stupid and vulgar minds and she 
did not want to talk about it. The rebel- 
lious blood of her mother stirred in her 
veins as she went on alone. 

Jones was not in sight, and Joanna, 
heavy-hearted, emotionally exhausted, was 
glad that they need not meet. She had 
plenty of time to dress and walk down to 
the six o’clock train. She left a note for 
Jones and slipped out to take the path that 
led down through the birches. And so she 
came upon him, 

He did not see her. He was on his knees 
tending a fire burning in a circle of stones 
beside the brook. A pot was already steam- 
ing over the flame, the grill was heating. 
A rug spread on the ground and a pile of 
cushions awaited his guest. Summer lay 
still and golden about the little camp. The 
boyish profile, bent over the flame, looked 
touchingly sad, but there was a patient 
sweetness about it, a devout need to serve 
that clutched at Joanna’s throat and set 
her heart to pounding in her side. 

After all what was she so unhappy about? 
Other people? Here was love, the love al- 
most too good to be hoped for, with a lover 
who took his happiness just as she did hers, 
They would hurt each other, yes; but oh, 
the good times they would have, not playing 
each other’s games for kindness’ sake, but 
both utterly content in the same pursuit! 
Rosalind was on the outside, she could not 
know, She saw things in relation to back- 
grounds, but Jones, like Joanna, moved a 
solitary individual across uncharted space, 
They needed only each other. She had 
found immortal Joy, and in her mortal 
blindness she was running away from it. 

Joanna stole back to the house unseen 
and changed to country clothes. A later 
train would satisfy propriety; she meant to 
have three hours of love first. There was no 
self-consciousness, no fear in her heart when 
she went down the path again; only a 
driving desire to give Jones his share of 
their great gift. 

It was not easy. Jones was braced to 
bear sorrow well, and saw her shining ad 
vance with a sharp intake of the breath, 
au quick averting of his unhappy eyes. She 
dropped down among his cushions and 
tried to let her message reach him without 


words. The breath of the crushed bracken 
under her rug, the murmur of the brook 
at her feet, would carry it to him better 


than speech could. 

And presently he straightened up from 
his fire, turning to her as though sum- 
moned, 

“Joanna,” he began. 
swered, a look so vivid that he 
petuously to stand before her 
you are happy,” he jerked out. 
very glad.” 

“But I am not happy yet, 
suggested. 


A deep smile an- 
came im- 
‘I’m glad 
“T am so 


Jonesy,” she 


“You are going to be. Anyone could 
see it.” 
“How?” she asked, keeping her eyes on 
his. 
He could not read them. One idea had 


full possession of his single-track mind. 
“In the good old way,” he said 
rageously. “‘ Nowshall I put the steak on?” 
“No,” said Joanna. 
“Too early?” 
She would not say 
cut the bread her eyes 


cou- 


As he spread and 
followed him with 
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smoldering purpose. She had been brought 
up on her mother’s writings, which had 
never missed a chance to claim defiantly 
for woman equal right to utter the fateful 
words. It was the simple, fine thing to do. 
Only her mother had not told how it caught 
at one’s breath. She had to plunge. 

‘Jones,” she said breathlessly, “‘do you 
love me?” 

His face flamed and paled, and the bread 
knife dropping on pine needles had to be 
washed off in the brook. He wiped it on 
a bit of paper before he spoke. 

“It need not make you unhappy, dear,” 
he said, and went on cutting bread and 
butter, 

Joanna turned limp and wondered how 
her mother would meet that. In a moment 
it would be too late; Jones was unwrapping 
the steak, an eye to his glowing coals. 
he put it on everything would have to wait 
until after supper, when there would be so 
little time. He had adjusted the grill, was 
lifting the meat. 

With it hung from his fork he turned to 
her to ask ow?” 

* Jonesy! shecrie dindignantly. “‘ You're 
such a stupid idiot! You won't see!" 

He did see then. Some old instinct not 
mentioned in her mother’s books had thrust 
her face down into a cushion, but she heard 
his start, then felt his arm about her 
shoulders. 

“But | saw you with him—I watched 
you—I had never seen you like that,”’ he 
stammered, afraid to believe even with his 
cheek pressed against hers, holding her to 
him as though he had just snatched her 
back from death. 

“You saw me 
murmured. 

Later, when a fresh fire of coals had been 
made and their supper smoked before them, 
Joanna answered the insistent question. 

“Oh, yes, the chief would be suitable and 
all that; what they call a good match,”’ she 
admitted. ‘‘ But, dearest, he is all finished 
there is nothing you can do about him. 
When I bought a house | didn’t want one 
that was fine and perfect and gave me no 
occupation but to sit and read! | wanted 
one that | could work over, do things to for 
years and years, have inspirations about, 
Well, that is perhaps reason why I 
would rather have you. You need a lot of 
rebuilding, Jonesy! 

He was not alarmed. 

“You will let the sun in,”’ he 
content, 





she 


with Curtis Webb,” 


one 


said in utter 


If anyone is interested to know just what 
Joanna did to her house, these before-and- 
after plans will show. Every good Amer- 
ican has met this type of house, small and 
brown, with its long sharp gables and the 
hanging wooden lace work. Someone has 
said that the fashion came straight from the 
pages of Sir Walter Scott and expressed 
the awakening of romance. We had had the 
restrained Colonial and the white 


classic 


with the fluted columns; then came this 
new feeling for knights and castles, and for 
the first time houses were painted brown 
and shaped for a delicious gloom. Gothic 


arches found expression in pointed gables 
and Gothic traceries in were inno 
cently reproduced in Hamburg edgings of 
American pine. Joanna’s classification of 
it as the cozy Gothic was fairly irate 
The roof approximated a cross 


stone 
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Only a sun lover will appreciate all that 
Joanna did. People who are content to 
live in porch-shaded rooms, cavernously 
dark on rainy afternoons, at the best filled 
with an ugly light from which all the 
radiance has been cut out, will assert that 
in summer the verandas are all that matter 
anyway; but in these latitudes that is 
never true. As the plan shows, in the 
original house the long dréary strip of 
parlor had its narrow end to the east; two 
equally dreary strips of flat-roofed porch 
cut off its side light and the south sun from 
the hall. The dining room had veranda 
roof over its east window and to the west 
was a thicket of evergreen concealing the 
clothes yard; its only direct light came 
from the inhospitable north. Kitchen and 
servant's room absorbed the south side 

Upstairs things were even worse. The 
sharp slant of the roof cut off all windows 
except those in the gable openings, and the 
stupid stairs took the breadth from the 
main bedroom, Joanna's best inspiration 
had been the abolition of the front stairs a 


such and the removal of them to the back 
of the house, where they were merely a 
convenience, mounting between walls. The 


old front hall, downstairs, became a gallery, 
largely glass to the south and east, entered 
from an open terrace, and all that plea 
antness was let into what had been the 
sitting room, but was now the dining room 
through arches, Gothic in shape to accord 
with the outside. From the gallery, and 
also directly from the terrace by broad 
glass doors, one enters the new living room 
There is always sun there— east, south, 
west. On either side of the fireplace is a 
broad arch, the left one leading to a verita 
ble sun corner, the right to the veranda 
added on to the original plan. The kitchen 
is now on the north, but gets the east light 
There would have had to be a downstair 
room for the hired man if Joanna had not 
solved that by marrying him. 

When they put up the garage it is to have 


an extra bedroom overhead for Windy 
goold is selling magnificently; but Mr 
Webb will probably use that for u study 


hiring such occasional outside labor as the 
need, for he and Joanna are both passionate 
diggers and hammerers as well as rebel 
against the problems of employment. The 


supper down by 
their camping 
SUCCESS It i 


Mes 


cooked their own wedding 
the brook, and carried out 
experiment with brilliant 
only fair to add that Mrs. 
sidered it dismal. 

Upstairs gables have been cut into all the 


senger com 


sunny slants of the roof; baths have beer 
multiplied, and over the new veranda 
i sleeping porch, Both the big bedrooms 


have fireplaces, and the new kitchen chim 
ney gives a stove hole for the smaller room, 
which will be the housekeeper’s when 
time they have to replace Mrs. Robert 
Closets and cupboards are tucked ir 
where; they used to wake Joanna up in the 
night, suggesting themselves, Every room 
now has the breadth that is indispensable 
to charm, but the house is on a small scale, 
30 that a day of Mrs. Haggerty leaves it 
shining from top to bottom. With the bool 
a suc tosalind has relented to 
and sometimes even drags them fort! 
be met Jut the joy with which they 
to the nest! 


every 


CeSs Jone 
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home 
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[ CHLOE 
pup be SvLNA ond ALJOLSON i] 
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Al Jolson | 
Sings “Chloe 


; Author, composer 
= Wa and singer of this melo- 
: | dious Southern Ballad, 
this exc/usive Columbia 

artist stirs all your 

/ sympathy with his fond 





Ted Lewis’ 
Jazz Band 


Tests. 2 VER we 


The sizzling syncopa- 
tions of these exc/usive 
Columbia artists charmed 
Greenwich Village Follies 
fans and fetched to their 
feet Keith’s Palace Thea- 
tre audiences for seven 
Whole months this season 
on New York’s Great 
White Way. 
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memories of ‘* Mammy 


Chloe.” 4 9961—85¢ 
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Ted Lewis’ 
Latest Jazz 


“Wond' ring,” the 


latest, most fetching 


c Art Hickman’s Orchestra 


The whole world is dancing to the records of these 
Whirlwind wizards of jazz. Red hot hits form the whole 
repertoire of these exc/ustve Columbia artists from the 
r St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco. 


fox-trot of these 
Green We A Village 


Follies stars, is a syn- 





copated riot. Coupled 
with ** You Can’t Get 
Loving Where There 
\in’t Any Love” by : 
the Loutsiana Five. Vie ‘ A wre \ 

A-2857—85c f i ds 


/) Ip, h 
Y} ‘ 
Lily Yj, ? - 


/ Yi 
GQ). YA Pind 


. Dance to “Just 


” ‘Like the Rose” 


This famous dance 


and “‘When You're 


Alone,”’ both played by OTHER NEW 


the Paul Biese ‘Trio, 






(-) 





j - ‘ ° . “e+ . . 

j wa he Ve YI: Chinese One-Step—Part IL. Chinese Orchestra | E-450 Rigoletto— Tutte le Feste al Tempio )} 49611 
ONE USIVE C v um 1a Chinese One-Step—Part Il. Chinese Orchestra) 85c Barrientos and Stracciari) $2.00 
artists, give you th c Hawaiian Hours with YourW: ) A.2856 Elder Eatmore’s Sermon on Throwing Stones ee 

r . -z Ca ‘ ack Ge , , _ Bert am -61- 
qu in tessence of fox- Cinderella—Fox-trot Carls and Jack Geddes) 85© Elder Eatmore’s Sermon on Genesostiy, ‘ , $1.25 

. ert William 

trotting music My Isle of Golden Dreams—Meiley — 5 Orel org | A 6139 Back Home on the Farm Golden and Hughes! A-2859 

Get the New Columbia as A-2864—85. The Naughty Waltz—Medley Waltz ( 1 Orchestra ) 91-25 —— and Drinking Gollen and Hughes) 85 
= -_ . Uncle Josh in a Cafeteria Cal Stewart) A-2854 

Novelty Record Book- - meal monet SE Art Hick Orchestra | or Uncle Josh and the Sailor Cal Seewant § 85c 

let Every Col bi ; er : You're a Million Miles from Nowhere When ) 
et. very otumbia Apple oneness t Prince’s Dance Orchestra ) A-2874 oO Toute ——— Mile from Home Fred Hughes | A-2862 
oe —Medley One-step ime—from The Magic Melody 
dealer has it. — was Prince ; * ¢ Orchestra ) 85 ae . ‘ Fred Hughes ) = 
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Ponselle Sisters 
Play at Your Next Dance in Barcarolle’ 


This appealing duet 
from Tales of Hoffmann 
is the first combined 
record Rosa Ponselle, 
famous Metropolitan 





soprano, sings with her 
brilliantsister, Carmela. 
Both are exc/u- 
sive Columbia 

» stars. 

: 78846—$1.50 





Prince’s Dance Orchestra lp Stracciaris Song 


-.of Mother Love 


All of a mother’s 


prayers and heartaches 


For fox-trots that fascinate, one-steps that win, and waltzes 
that carry you away, this exc/ustve Columbia organization holds 
all record up to date. They are dance music specialists and they 


certainly know how to set an irresistible dancing pace. 
at parting from her 
son are in this exc/usrve 


A Few More Exclusive Columbia Organizations as 
Columbia artist’s me 





Columbia Saxophone Sextette Chicago Symphony lodious ballad, ‘ Dear 
Louisiana Five Cincinnati Symphony Little Boy of Mine.” 
I he Happy Six Philharmonic Orc hestra ; 78686—$1.00 
Sherbo’s Orchestra of New York 
Sweatman’s Jazz Band French Symphony 
Columbia Orchestra, Columbia Symphony 
Prince’s Band 5 Prince’s Symphony 
French Army Band — Columbia Band 
Italian Grenadiers Band Seagle Sings 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of Every Month 


“Mah Lindy Lou" 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York This beautiful 





ere ee Southern love song 


s 


shows Seagle’s dra- 





matic power in 
rich, resonant 


APRIL RECORDS negro melody. 


Seagle sings exc/u- 
All That I Want Is You Henry Burr ( A-2863 Hear Dem Bells 1 eo. und | © tte ( A-2853 


When the Harvest Moon Is Shining Lewis Ja ' 85c Keemo Kimo H i i art ‘ 85c S77 ely it rr ‘ jum! ya. 
Vocal Gems from “Buddies” 7 ” " 

cal Ge r rp shin bike Coes Cemeees | ee nt eo When I Think That I Cri . a ., | A-2852 A-2875-$1 .00 
Vocal Gems from “‘Irene”’ ; \ $1.25 Snoops, the Lawyer Jora Mavens) ‘Oe : 

( iL a Light Opera mpany 
Some Day You'll Know ; He ) A-2867 Orpheus in Hade o— —vertaren Part l. < ti) ° 
Down in My Heart Char Har r co 85c Eu Ys A-614 —— 
rata Campbell and-Busr ) A-2866 — in Hade es — —Overture— —Part ul. _ <n $1.50 Me ’ 
Sweethearts and Charles Harrison) 85c Bird Callo—An E Birdland A-2860 \ 
ar ie) = ir alls—An vening in | irdian b a A / - x 

} ad ame Roll Called w up Yonder ratte Wane | 4873 Bird Calls—Birdland Melodies Edward Avis\ BBe 


Why Did You Do It? Jack Kaufman | A-2865 A Cat-astrophe ( a Orchestra) A-2855 ~ Gr 
Oh! Mother, I'm Wild Jack Kaufman) 85c Slim Trombone ‘ Columbia Orchestras 85 NE? 
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eWaster Creation 


Lik’ priceless bronze, the Master’s painting, the triumph of science, are 
expressions of more than skillful artistry. [deals they are, clothed with 
form — Master Creations! 
On its sixth anniversary, the Commonwealth organization presented the 
Commonwealth Four-Forty— the Master Creation of the Commonwealth 
factories. As the artist creates, the designers have created beauty—as the 
scientist works, the engineers have toiled for supreme utility. 


The Four-Forty is a car of comfort and of strength —‘* The Car with the 
Foundation.”’ Its powerful motor has hummed over the highways that lead 
to the Seven Seas — purred to rest at a touch on its flexible controls. For 
every mile on tires, for every measure of gas and oil, it renders a just “Built in America — 
account, surprising in its economies. Girdles the World ”’ 


See this Master Creation —or send for a Descriptive Booklet 51395 


Especially is the attention of distributors and dealers 





in unassigned territory directed to the Commonwealth The top illustration shows 
Commonwealth Four-Forty 
. r befe » Rodin’ 
COMMONWEALTH MOTORS COMPANY statue of “The Thinker ” at 
General Offices: CHICAGO, U.S. A. Factories: JOLIET, ILL., U.S. A. saga ey tne 
iher t the lhorobred dmerica’s Pedigreed Tra a 
Ml Burning Engine isk for Descriptive bolder 


COMMONWEALT 


“The Car with the Foundation” 











were closed. It was true that the groups 
in aprons sat later and chatted more freely 
on the basement steps, but he was not 
interested in any of these except Annie. 
And even Annie seemed to have changed. 
She was not such good company, not jolly; 
and sometimes he found her looking at him 
as though she was waiting, expecting him 
to say something. Then, whatever he said, 
it was always wrong. He knew he wasn’t 
good at talking. He was stupid. And try- 
ing to think of things made him nervous. 

On the afternoon of the seventh of July 
the nervousness quickened to downright 
irritability. The high position of the mer- 
cury must have had something to do with 
it; but undoubtedly his mother was di- 
rectly responsible. At tea that afternoon 
she had asked him, in the clear cheerful 
tone that women use for encouraging the 
spirits of their men, if anything had hap- 
pened yesterday. 

He was aware immediately that she had 
divined his depression, and became resent- 
ful. He could have yelled at her, ‘‘What 
ever does happen to me?” But he only 
replied as amiably as he could that if any- 
thing interesting had occurred he couldn't 
remember it; and tightened his belt and 
departed. 

Of course nothing had happened, he re- 
flected sulkily as he walked up and down 
the gray gleaming streets, now confront- 
ing the park trees, now the whitish blue of 
the river, now the parallels north and south 

with their spit of green. He was miserable 
and would have liked to enjoy his misery 
in comfort, but that was impossible with 
drops of perspiration rolling slowly down 
the back of his neck, and the peculiar rasp 
of his tunic collar. 

Pacing back eastward he became —_ 
of Annie on the steps of her house. Had 
he remembered in time he might have 
taken the other side of the street, so disin- 
clined he felt to talk to anyone. Now there 
was nothing for it but to say good evening. 

“Aren't you going to stop a minute? 
she asked him. 

And he replied, ‘‘No, not to-night.” 

She rose and stood in front of him, lift- 
ing her face with its gentle ingratiating ex- 
pression, so at odds with the forceful cast 
of her features. 

“Have I done anything to make you 
mad?’’sheasked. Hereyes were full of tears. 

That was the last straw. What right 
had any female to come crying round him 
with such a question? What could she 
have done? She spoke as though she had 
tried to murder him. 

‘Nothing, * he answered hastily; 
ing at all.’ 
‘Then what's the matter‘ 

He answered again, “ oe % 

It was true. That was the whole trouble 
apparently. He added shortly that he was 
in a hurry this evening. He arrived at the 
red-brick house in an acute state of exasper- 
ation. It was not soothed by the con- 
sciousness that he had spoken unkindly, 
and that her eyes had been entreating. 
That was the worst! Why need she be so 
infernally meek? A fine, upstanding girl 
like that. She ought to have answered 
him back sharply, with spirit. The idea 
came to him with a sting of compunction 
that perhaps Annie, too, was bothered 
about something. May be her employers had 
been nasty. He had half a mind to go back 
and ask her about it. He was restrained 
by the conviction that anything he tried 
to say that night would end in a quarrel. 

The orange flush above the park trees 
had a dirty white mist drawn across it, 
that faded presently to gray over lavender. 
Blue shadows began to’gather in the end of 
the street. A stifling twilight was shutting 
in. He seemed to feel it like a pressure on 
the back of his neck. He wanted to break 
through it, and get into some place out- 
side of it where air was stirring. The night 
watchman, too, seemed affected. Their 
argument about the returning soldier and 
his rights broke forth into an altercation. 
They began to shout at each other. 

In the midst of it a screen above their 
heads was pushed aside, and a cool—so 
cool—feminine voice of one of the dwellers 
in the apartment house inquired politely, 
“Would you mind speaking a little more 
quietly? I would like to get some sleep.” 

It fell upon their excitement like a splash 
of cold water. In consternation they re- 
treated round the corner, there paused, and 
gazed at each other. 


“noth- 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Then Policeman X spoke from the depths 
of a bewildered soul: ‘‘Oh, damn women!” 

The night watchman gave a murmur of as- 
sent, lookingcuriously at Policeman X mean- 
while. Then moving closer he inquired 
confidentially, ‘‘ Been havin’ trouble?” 

**Troub le?" Policeman X articulated. 

“Yes; from the way you spoke just now 
I thought m: iybe you 

“Trouble!” Policeman X repeated scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Who hasn’t had trouble?” 

He sent a glance at his companion in the 
hope that here at last was a person as in- 
experienced as himself. 

“*Well, o’ course,” the night watchman 
agreed with a self-congratulatory smile, 
“‘we none of us get off from that. I've 
been in a hole myself lately. You see there 
was re 

Policeman X only half listened to the 
long story that rambled forth. He looked 
at the man beside him and wondered that 
people like this—bow-legged, and with no 
pretentions to feature—had romantic ad- 
ventures offered them. The idea of being 
pursued by a woman appealed to him as 
fascinating. And then another thought 
quite irrationally entered his mind: Could 
it be a man who was responsible for Annie's 
tears? 

This notion struck him as a little less 
romantic than the other imagining. Be- 
sides, it was too unlikely. Annie wasn’t the 
sort of a girl who ran after men. She was 
nice, quiet, almost a lady. He dismissed 
the possibility. Nevertheless, he deserted 
the night watchman more.promptly than 
usual to resume his patrol, sauntering first 
past Annie’s house. She wasn’t to be seen. 
She must have gone immediately. She 
might reappear, however. He_ passed 
rather oftener than was necessary, glane- 
ing wistfully at the steps. And when 
Policeman Y relieved him he selected that 
block for his departure. Of course she 
wasn’t there. It was too late. With a sigh 
he loosened his tunic collar and walked on 
slowly. 

It was a black hot night; no moon, not 
even astar; only that heavy darkness that 
seemed to rest like a great weight upon the 
very roofs of the houses. The whole city 
appeared to groan under it as under a 
nightmare, The fretful murmur of the 
East Side was behind him. A sound like 
the howling of young wolves was audible 
where some gang of toughs were expressing 
their feelings about the temperature. In- 
distinct figures passed, moving languidly, 
indifferent, ambitionless as Be- 
fore him the park developed itself. Pale, 
fantastic in the abnormal atmosphere, it 
opened out before him, and inclosed him. 
He turned to the left, following the broad 
public walk. On his right was the iron 
rail; beyond that the drive; beyond that 
cones of electric light, sheets of grass of 
a violent unnatural green, pitlike shadows, 
round forms of trees piled against the sky. 
Here and there a branch shone like trans- 
lucent emerald. The people leaving the 
park went by in a thin stream. Face after 


ghosts. 


face, wet with perspiration, stolid, ex 
hausted, exasperated, glimmered out into 
light and disappeared. Two girls were 


quarreling, their voices pitched to the note 
of hysteria. 

“It’s the heat that does it,’ 
X murmured apologetically. 

At the foot of the hill he turned again, 
and stepping over the railing crossed the 
drive, climbed a slope of grass, and slipped 
between the bushes into a narrow solitary 
path. A tramp slept upon a bench. Poor 
devil! Policeman X was glad he did not 
have'to disturb nim. Farther on a youth 
and a girl with their arms round one 
another started apart at sight of the uni- 
form. After that there was on ly the occa- 
sional stir of some small creature among 
the leaves. The way seemed quite de- 
serted. It led over the crest of the rise. 
The lighted tops of towers soared into view 
above the trees. A red glow like a mid 
night sunset was reflected along the western 
horizon. He dipped into a leafy tunnel, 
and for a while kept on descending through 
an increasingly heavy atmosphere, at first 
under thick overhanging branches, emerg 
ing’ from these into a more open place of 
pools and rocks, singular outcroppings 
like tables, like crouching beasts, like vast 
flat ripples of water rising stonily through 
the soft earth beneath the foot; then, with 
an abrupt turn to the right, between mini- 
ature cliffs; out of that again, following a 


’ Policeman 


path that wound among tall mastlike trees 
across a plantation of dense shrubs. He 
was now in the rhododendron garden. 
Above his head was a network of fine inter- 
lacing branches, and the mass of dark 
bushes extended on every side with here 
and there a cluster of flowers showing 
dimly like a pale face. 

Pausing he took off his cap and wiped 
his drenched forehead. The air was sti 
fling. He drew ina deep breath, hoping to 
find a stir of coolness; but there was only 
the dead odor of leaves and backwater 
The drip of a stream somewhere in the 
darkness intensified his consciousness of 
the heat. He sighed and started forward 
again—and stopped as though he had been 
st ize . 

What he heard was a hoarse sound, as 
though a cry had been suddenly checked. 
Stifled as it was there was no mistaking 
the human note. But whence? Over there 
near the electric light, wasn’t it? He took 
a step forward. The sound came again, 
and this time his astonished ears made out 


that it was not a woman’s voice, but a 
man’s, 
Heran. An instant —fifty steps brought 


him to the place, A gray cliff of stone over- 
hung fore bery and path, making a def- 
inite pit of shadow, and on the edge of 
this, half hidden, half revealed, a formless 
something was scuffling. Policeman X 
made out the top of a head with short 
blond hair that tossed as the head jerked 
in a frantic effort to raise itself; above that 
another head, smaller, black and disheveled, 
and something white—an arm— locked 
round the neck below, bearing down upon 
it, weaponlike. The wrist of the arm was 
clutched in turn by a large hand which 
seemed to be making a superhuman effort 
to retain its hold. The cords on its back 
stood out as though they would burst the 
flesh. But it was with the other two hands, 
invisible in the shadow, that the great 
struggle seemed to be taking place. In the 
set of this dual figure, canted far over to the 


right and downward, one felt that there 
was the center of tension. Felt it all the 
more because at the moment there seemed 
to,be a deadlock, A succession of sounds 


like the grunts of an animal in extreme 
terror came from the jerking head. The 
owner of it could not possibly have seen 
his rescuer, but the running steps had been 
audible. Drawing in breath with a gasp 
the unseen lips panted out: ‘‘Get her off! 
Get her off!” 

Recovering from hi 
man X made a cautious circuit, 
the rear seized the smaller 
strangling one and the other, the 
battle, close to the wrist, 

“Let go, then,” he muttered to the 
speaking head, and pulled, 


petrifaction Police- 
and from 
arms, the 
center of 


The arms stuck as though with claws 
He tugged, put forth all his strength, and 
suddenly staggered back, clasping he knew 
not what. The veritable wildest No, i 
was worse than that. A tempest; a bolt 


of lightning; the explosion of 
plicable natural force. Impo 

He knew he couldn't. The 
tracting and expanding 

leaped through his grasp. Then, as 
abruptly, the whole thing collapsed. The 
struggling force a lump that slid 
by its own weight downward through his 
sustaining hands. He could no more hold 


some iInex- 
ible to hold! 
Viole ntly con- 


muscles fairly 


became 


it up than he had been able a moment ago 
to hold it down. With a superhuman effort 
he eased it back upon the grass, where it 
resolved itself into a human body, a 


woman’ 


She lay there beneath his eyes with head 


fallen back and arms extended limply, 
gleaming through tneir torn sleeve Her 
breast scarcely moved. Shelookedstr yo ly 
small and fragile and helple The on 

part of her seeming to have any a 
was her hair; and that stood back from her 


forehead like a thing of separate life, black, 
thick, with bluish light 


the turf. In the midst of it her face 


treaming out over 


hone 


like a piece of silver. The forehead wa 
low and wide. Policeman X stared with 
wonder at the unblemished surface; at the 
brows, looking as if they had been drawn 
upon it with ink; at the long oval of the 
cheeks and the short lightly blurred line 
between the nose and mouth Her lips, 
almost colorless, were open a little, and 
about their corners hovered the shadow of 
an expression—or perhaps it was just the 
negation of expression, the vacant and 


pathetic look sometimes seen in the faces o 
sleeping children. 

He was startled out of his pause by a 
voice behind him, hoarse and tremulou 
“Look out! Her right hand!” 

Mechanically Policeman X looked. The 
hand lay on the turf, back up. It was still 
curled into the semblance of a fist, but the 
fingers were relaxed. He opened them 
without difficulty. 


“‘Have you got it?”’ the hoarse voice de 
manded. 

Policeman X took his time. He rose with 
great deliberation from his knees, and a 


deliberately turned round 

The speaker was standing a little dis 
tance off, a tall, strongly made figure clothed 
like a gentleman, disheveled, though at 
second glance it was not his clothes that 
gave him this appearance, but his hair, 
which hung over his forehead in wild loch 


and his attitude, his body hung forward 
shoulders drawn in, arms half raised as if 
with the instinct to protect his head 


Fither the vibrating light from the electric 


globe overhead gave a false appearance or 


his wrists actually were shaking. At sight 
of this the officer instinctively raised hi 
own chin higher and squared his shoulder 


“*What did you say?” he inquired 
“IT said, ‘Have you got it?’’’ the 

repeated fiercely. 
“What?” 
**What she had 

You looked, didn’t you? 
“There's nothing in her 


other 


It was in her rig ht hand 
Well 


hand,” Police 


man X replied, surveying the person with 
an air of detached curiosity 

The man looked stupefied 

“But I tell you she had it! I saw it.” 


**She hasn’t anything 


you want to. 


Look yourself if 


The man darted a glance at the frail 
white heap on the ground, and involur 
tarily retreated a step 

“It’s dropped then. It'll be there, some 


where near her. Have you a light?” 

Policeman X flashed his electric torch 
over the ground. The small bright cirel 
traveled methodically inch by ine h, rested 
now on a section of green grass, now on a 
woman's foot in a worn black slipper, on 
dried leaves, on a hand, then on another 
both open and empty; hovered mothlilke 
across the folds of a skirt 

“*Shake out her dress,’’ the voice behind 
prompted him. Its owner had advanced 
lured on probably by a curiosity stronger 


than his appre hension His breathing wa 
audible just behind the policeman’'s shoulcde 
As the light caught on a glittering some 


thing he stoope 1 forward with an exclama 


tion: ‘There! It was the broken neck of 
a bottle. With a grunt of disgust he let it 
fall, and groping farther picked ip a small 
steely-looking object. The fragment of a 
child’ toy! 


“You ee,” Policeman X remarnes 
f 


straightening himsell 


The man continued to peer incredulously 

nto the shadow 
tut it must be there!’ he muttered 

“What was it?” 

The batiled eyes reverted to the ioe 
face with a singular expression, a mingling 
of terror and uncertainty 

“*‘T—]— it was in her hand. I saw it for 
an instant, before she was on me. She cg 
He broke off suddenly “You dare to pre 
tend you don’t believe me?" te houted 
‘What ¢ yer suppose I yelled out like that 
for’? Nothing?” 

“How would I know what you'd yell out 
for?” Policeman X replied in a soothing 
Voice ‘You thought 1 4av mie 
in her hand; and from the wa he Jumped 
for you you thought it wa well, we'll 
a knife. But for all you know it might " 
been her purse rher thimble. Only the 
isn’t al here YOu set There \ 

‘D'yer thin he'd atta me with he 
bare hand 

“T’ve heard of ’em doing it If id 
been sayin’ something to her that drove her 
erazyli e.”’ 


‘I didn’t ask you for your ide: I asked 


you to arrest that womai ‘ tha 
me without cause, and with intent to 
‘Never mind about " Polies x 
interrupted. “‘L'll see about her case All 
I'm saying to you is that before the patrol 
vets here, and before she comes to and 
makes another scene, you can just wal 
quietly; and there won't be any me 0 
any unpleasant publicity for 


Continued on Page 160 
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Woof! 


Another big repair bill. Yes, he’s the type 
of a motorist who still thinks a seat gauge is 
unnecessary on a heat motor. 


He laughs at the advice of friends. Ignores 


facts. 
his engine. 


**Guesses’”’ at the thermal condition of 


He’s learning though. Time, Trouble and 
Repair Bills will teach any motorist that a heat 
gauge is an auton »bile necessity, not an accessory. 


BOYCE 


MOTO METER 


keeps you constantly posted as to the thermal condi- 


tion of your motor. 


Its ever-visible red ribbon of 


fluid indicates plainly whether your engine is running 
too cool, too hot, or at its most efficient temperature. 





Unfailingly indicates motor 
trouble 15 to 20 minutes before 
you can detect it. Eliminates 
premature wear, burned bear- 
ings, scored cylinders, and other 
motor ills and expenses. Over 
two mullion in use. 


Your garage or dealer carries 
BOYCE MOTO-METER or can 
get one for you. Installed in 10 
minutes. Choice of six models for 
your car's radiator cap— $2.50 to 
$15 (in Canada $3.75 to $22.50). 
Dashboard type—$18 to $50 (in 
Canada $27 to $75). 

Special booklets on BOYCE MOTO-METER 


for pleasure cars, trucks, stationary engines, 
tractors or motor boats are yours for the asking. 


THE MOTO-METER CO., Inc. 


LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 











reason and come back? 








(Continued from Page 157) 

The man glared. Far from being reas- 
sured, he seemed completely taken aback. 
His lips made an impotent motion or two 
before he regained command of his tongue. 

** Don’t you worry about the pubiicity!”’ 
he burst out. “Publicity is just what I 
want.” 

“Oh, you want publicity, do you?” 
Policeman X exclaimed, in his turn sur- 
prised. 

He looked keenly into the face so close 
to his. The features were regular and hand- 
some—he supposed they would have been 
called that. Heavy lines underscored the 
large eyes and extended beyond their cor- 
ners. The nose was large; the mouth large, 
clearly outlined and singularly flexible. It 
was stretched now to the full extent of a 
breathless grin. 

“That’s right!” he asserted. ‘All the 
publicity there is. Let ’em say what they 
please. Let ’em print it on the front page!” 

“Oh, they can, can they?” Policeman X 
uttered. He was still at a loss, but begin- 
ning to pull himself together to deal with 
this extraordinary development. A glow of 
humor began to shine in his eyes. “And 
what is it, do you think, they'll print? 
‘Casualty in the park. Young man of 
prominent family attacked with intent to 
kiss.’”’ 

The man appeared to choke. Red 
blotches appeared on the chalky pallor of 
his skin, 

“Haven't I told you she was trying to 
do for me? Why, she would have destroyed 
me!"’ His voice shook with emotion at the 
thought. “I tell you I’m going to take this 
thing into court! I'm going to have jus- 
tice!” 

“IT guess you’ve never been up against 
justice,” Policeman X answered gravely. 
“It does your character great credit, young 
man. But look-a-here, let me tell you some- 
thing. You take that story to the judge. 
You say to him that she attacked you. And 
he'll say, ‘With what weapon?’ And you'll 
say, ‘With such and such.’ And he'll say, 
‘Produce it.’ Well—and you can't. Then 
he'll call Officer X, and I'll have to testify 
that the woman’s hands were empty, and 
that after a thorough search nothing was 
found.” 

“You'll lie!” 

Policeman X regarded the maker of this 
statement with a certain fixity. 

“And then—did you ever see the judge 
smile in court? He does it behind his hand. 
And he'll say, ‘No case. Dismissed.’ And 
then the reporters will begin. And, say, did 
you ever hear New York laugh?” 

“You lie! You lie!” the man repeated, 
thrusting his face close to that of Policeman 
X; and there overflowed from his lips a 
succession of epithets so astonishing that the 
officer on the force could only gape at him. 

The white heap on the ground stirred 
and groaned. 

“Shut your gab, and beat it quick,” 
Policeman X whispered, “or I'll 

“Go ahead, arrest me!” 

“I'm not going to arrest you, if that’s 
what you want. But if you don’t shut your 
gab and clear out of here I'll lick the living 
daylight out of you! I'll fix you so’s your 
own mother’ll need a magnifying glass to 
recognize you! Now!" He advanced a 
step, his fists clenched, the left raised a little 
und held in front of his body. He knew that 
fighting was inadvisable under the circum- 
stances, might attract notice; but the 
knuckles of his right hand fairly itched to 
land on the point of that handsome chin. 
The thought of smashing the tip of that 
godlike nose filled him with a cool, calm, 
cheerful eagerness. For a moment it seemed 
as though that hope was to be gratified. 
‘he figure before him had at least the pose 
of an antagonist. But presently he realized 
that it was merely an attitude. And after 
a moment even the attitude had changed. 
‘The arms hung relaxed. The mouth opened, 
closed, opened again—an odd effect, as 
though it were chewing on something, pos- 
sibly the policeman’s description of official 
justice. 

The face turned slowly to profile; and 
as it turned its glance swept the ground in 
a furtive survey. Then without knowing 
at all how the shift had occurred Policeman 
X found himself looking at the back of a 
head and shoulders moving rapidly away 
from him between the bristling masses of 
rhododendrons. In a moment he had disap- 
peared round a turn of the path. Still the 
footsteps were audible; long, rapid. What 
if the fool should change his mind for some 
He strained his 
ears after the departing sounds. No, they 
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were growing fainter; had ceased alto- 
gether. : 

The woman at his feet moaned again. 

He knelt down beside her, looking at her 
with a touch of fear. He was aware that 
some sort of first aid should be offered. 
Water? There was a stream at a little dis- 
tance. He could hear it dripping. And yet 
he hesitated to leave her; not because of 
the man— Policeman X had a very healthy 
intuition that he would not return—but 
because that white figure on the ground 
seemed too improbable. You did not re- 
discover such an apparition. Once turn 
your back, it would be gone; not so much 
as a crushed blade of grass to show that it 
had ever existed. Cautiously, as though 
approaching an unknown quantity, he put 
his hands under her head. It was warm 
and heavy. It stirred. A faint smile 
transformed her mouth. 

‘Basil!’ she murmured. 

Her eyes slowly unclosed. During a 
space of thirty seconds he perceived dimly 
what the love of a woman —this woman at 
least-—-might be. It was there, looking up 
at him from some unguarded depth of the 
blackest eyes he had ever seen—the faith, 
the surrender, the adoration. He saw it all, 
clear as though through an open window. 
Then something like a film passed between 
him and the vision, a glaze of bewilderment. 

‘“‘Basil?”’ she repeated. 

Her black pupils glided to and fro as if 
in search of another presence. She tried to 
lift her head. 

“‘Basil!” 

The sound seemed to be driven out from 
the center of her body, a groan of terror. 
With an effort she dragged herself to a sit- 
ting posture. 

**Sh-h-h!”’ Policeman X whispered. ‘‘ You 
mustn't try to get up yet. You're not 
strong enough.” 

He tried gently to force her back, but she 
resisted, clinging to his arms, her head 
swaying from weakness, looking round at 
the black foliage, the rock, the path, the 
yellow gleam of the lamp, as though these 
things were entirely strange to her. 

‘**Where— where— where ” she stam- 
mered. 

“Tt’s all right. You're in the park.” 

“Where is he?” 

*Gone.”’ 

He had meant to be reassuring; but the 
face turned toward him showed only a 
rapidly gathering terror. 

“Why? What for?” Her eyes, liquid, 
dilated, fastened upon him with an inten- 
sity amounting to challenge. “‘What have 
you done with him?” 

“T haven’t done anything with him,” 
Policeman X protested, taken aback by the 
unexpectedness of the question. “Don't 
you remember what happened?” 

She stared, at the words rather than the 
speaker. He felt her grasp upon his arms 
loosen; after a momentary hesitation she 
took her hands—and he had a singular im- 
pression that she handled them as though 
they were instruments, separate from her 
body—and held them open before her, 
looking with a vague preoccupied attention 
into their empty palms; then into her lap; 
from there across the grass, along the edges 
of the rhododendron growth, to the edge of 
the path, finally coming to a pause at his 
foot. For the first time he felt that regard 
take note of him as an object. He felt 
rather than saw it travel upward from his 
boot to the buttons of his tunie and the 
official shield on his breast; and, with a 
deliberate transition, to his face, where it 
rested without fear, without—as far as he 
could judge—any expression at all. 

“Is he dead?” 

““Good Lord, no!” he exclaimed, horri- 
fied by this revelation of what had been in 
her mind. *‘He was alive all right.” 

“Is he’ — there was a pause; some ri 
flection of the past seemed to hover in her 
eyes, then she brought out the word 
“hurt?” 

“Not he! Why, he wasn’t so much : 
touched. I got him off before ” Po- 
liceman X delicately relinquished the se 
tence. “‘And then,” he resumed, ‘‘you se 
you fainted; and he went away, just 
walked off.” 

Involuntarily he glanced in the direction 
the man had taken. She turned, staring, 
as he had done, at the great shadow into 
which the path disappeared. He felt her 
limbs gather themselves. She had struggled 
to her knees, was almost upon her feet be- 
fore he realized her intention and seized her, 
scandalized by what she was about to do. 

“He’sgone! Don’t goafterhim! It’sno 
use!” (Continued on Page 163) 
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Tight Traffic 


Demands Sheldon Axle Strength 


gf ke RE is an enormous and repeated strain 
on the driving axle of a loaded truck in 
tratlic and when backing. ‘This strain is due to 
unavoidable ruts, quick and sharp turns, sudden 
braking, variations in power, and the stress of 
sharp impacts, like hitting the curb. 


Sheldon Worm Gear Axles meet and stand 
strain with long leverage and wheel rigidity— 
their principle is that on which a locomotive’s 
axles are built to stand the strain of sharp curves 
taken at high speed, 


That is whytrucks with Sheldon Axles stand up 
; I 


under hard driving year in and year out, with 
freedom from adjustment and with maintenance 
charges that are below average normal upkeep costs. 

Sheldon is made by the pioneer worm gear 
axle builders of the country. You can be sure 
of Sheldon performance, and low maintenance 
charges. There is a Sheldon Worm Gear Axle 
for every size and purpose from !% to 5-ton 
truck capacity : 

When buying motor trucks, give the axle 
the consideration it deserves, as it is the truck’s 
most important and expensive unit. 


——— 


Our book on Sheldon Su pe riorilles & ill 


pre va ‘ aol lo yO . H rit fe’ il. 


SHELDON AXLE AND SPRING COMPANY, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Sheldon Axles for Motor Trucks and S° >'don Springs for Trucks and Automobiles 


heldonAxle — 


FOR MOTOR TRUCKS 
BUILT ON THE LOCOMOTIVE AXLE PRINCIPLE 
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(Continued from Page 160) 

“I’m not going to hurt him.” Her voice 
quavered plaintively. “I only want to 
explain to him.” 

Policeman X dragged her backward. 
Grasping her by the shoulders he forced her 
down again into a sitting posture, and hung 
over her threateningly. 

_““Don’t!”” he stammered. Then with a 
bitterness that astonished himself the words 
burst from his lips: “I tell you he isn’t 
worth it!” 

“How do you know wnat he’s worth?” 
he panted, feebly struggling. 

“He wanted me to arrest you.” 

She became perfectly still. He was un- 
aware that he had put forth all his strength. 
It must have been a full minute that he was 
roughly, almost violently restraining a pas- 
sive body. With a faint emotion of shame 
he released her. 

She did not collapse. She remained 
eated stiffly before him, her feet tucked 
under her. Against the rhododendron 
bushes she looked like a figure of wax, white 
from head to foot. Only the dark cloud of 
her hair was merged in the darker back- 
ground, making her face appear strangely 
small, like a mask: masklike, too, in its ex- 
pression, the mouth slightly open, the eyes 
mere black holes under the forehead. 
Policeman X particularly did not like the 
expression of those eyes. He leaned nearer, 
making his voice confidential. 

“Tell me, what was the matter? What 
did he do?” 

The black eye holes of the mask contin- 
ued to fix him. When she spoke her voice 
sounded faint, as though it came from a 
long way off. 

“He left me.’ 

“He Power of speech deserted 
Policeman X. 

“He said he would see me again,” she 
went on in her remote voice, “but he was 
lying. Why didn’t he tell me the truth?” 

There was a sound in her throat as if 
some mechanism had shut off her voice. 
Drawing in her shoulders she hugged her 
arms together across her breast and rocked 
herself slowly as though in mortal agony. 

“Look here,’ Policenan X protested, 
laying a somewhat uncertain hand upon her 
arm. 

She did not cease to move her body to 
and fro. ‘‘Arrest me if you want to,” she 
muttered. : 

“I’m not going to arrest you,” he re- 
torted in a fierce undertone. 

“It makes no difference,” she continued 
in the same voice, as if she had not heard. 
“Nothing that could happen! Nothing!” 
she repeated in a tone of profound lassi- 
tude; and as if she suddenly abandoned 
herself her arms dropped, her whole body 
relaxed, and turning partly away she leaned 
against the trunk of the tree, her cheek 
pressed to the rough bark. 

Her face seen thus appeared to him as a 
profile a little bowed by the great weight of 
her hair, the eyes looking straight in front. 
Her knees were drawn up, and he noticed 
that one of her feet appearing from under 
the hem of her tattered skirt was without 
a shoe. Was she aware of that? he won- 
dered. She appeared to be aware of noth- 
ing. She might have been alone in the 
midst of a wilderness. There was a strange 
finality about her attitude. While he looked 
her figure seemed to sink down closer to the 
ground, as though, like the tree, it was 
taking hold upon the earth itself. 

“But you can’t stay here,”’ he protested. 

“Why not?” 

He looked at her helplessly, the reasons 
were so apparent. 

‘Because Officer Z is on this beat. Sup- 
pose he should come along? And, even if 
he doesn’t—why, it'll be morning some- 
time.” 

He broke off, convinced that she did not 
hear him. She was too far away. If his 
voice reached her at all it was only as a 
disturbing noise. When she spoke it was 
from the midst of her own great preoccupa- 
tion. 

“Tf you'll leave me I'll go away myself 
presently.” 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘Somewhere. There are lots of places.” 

He saw her eyes shine as they moved, 
and perceived that now she was in fact 
looking at something. Her glance had 
fixed itself on a high point of rock showing 
darkly in a gap of the trees against the 
tarlit sky. He recognized it. It was one 
of the two between which the rustic 
bridge was swung. In imagination he took 
the plunge down from the top to the pave- 
ment twenty feet below. To be sure, that 


not far away, and quite deep enough. 

The perspiration was rolling into his 
eyes, and there was a tremulousness in 
his Joints as though he were bearing up 
against an overwhelming weight. 

‘Listen to me,” he began, “‘you mustn’t 
talk like that. I want to be your friend. 
I’m here to help you. If you'll tell me 
where you live * 

The black pall of hair made a negative 
movement. 

Policeman X_ planted himself 
firmly on the sod in front of her. 

“I’m going to take you home.” 

She raised her head suddenly, looking at 
him with a smile, almost a laugh, for it 
uncovered all her teeth. 

“Home!” she echoed. The bitterness of 
the accent was indescribable. 

“Well, you have a home, haven't you?’ 

“T have a place where I exist.” 

“Boarding house?”’ 

Again the negative movement. 

‘**Some place where you're employed?” 

She stared at him with a dulled gaze. 
Then she nodded. After a moment's silence 
she added, ‘‘ Housemaid.”’ 

He inspected her sharply. Her dress was 


more 


cheap enough, anyone could see that; and | 


her shoes. He judged the one she still wore. 
The stocking on the uncovered foot was 
cotton. 

“Well, the family is away, I suppose? 
As she made a slight motion of assent he 
continued: ‘‘Then it’s easy. 
knocked down by an automobile 
account for your torn clothes 


” 


that'll 
knocked 
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was a place! And then there were the lakes, , 


You've been | 


senseless; didn’t come to for half an hour; | 


couldn't walk for another. That explains 
the time. The other servants won't have a 
word to say; not if I tell 'em.” 

“I don’t care what they say! 
that. I can’t go back there.” 

The sudden passion of the tone. the reck- 
less look—startled him broad awake to a 
possibility he had not thought of. A sensa- 
tion like a cold breath seemed to pass 
through the midst of his body. 

““You mean he has got you into trouble?” 

They were opposite each other, not two 
feet apart, sitting, their eyes fixed on one 
another’s faces as though they were playing 
some game, a game of questions and an- 
swers. For a moment there was no sound. 
Her mouth seemed to be the sport of some 
savage emotion. He saw the cords of her 
throat contract, and wondered if she was 
going to scream. 

“Trouble?” she said, and began to shake 
with laughter. ‘“*Trouble?” She seemed 
to apostrophize the word in terrible amuse- 
ment. ‘‘ What does this look like, tell me?” 
Leaning forward she seized his arm, bring- 
ing her face close to his. ‘‘Did you ever 
love anyone?”’ she asked. 

He could not speak; could only look at 
her. Her hair falling forward over her 
shoulders brushed his hands. He could 
hear the rapid take of her breath. Her 
eyes—large, black, staring between wide- 
spread lashes—seemed to burn with veri- 
table heat. There was something alarming, 
something fairly intimidating in the in- 
tensity of that gaze. 

“Tf he had left me anything,” 
tinued. 


It isn't 


she con- 
“If there was ever to be anyone 
who would need me Do you under- 
stand?”’ Sheshook his arm fiercely. “‘ Any- 
one who would have to depend on me, do 
you think I would call that creature 
‘trouble’? I tell you I would be glad. But 
he left me nothing. That’s the trouble 
Nothing; not even the truth! I can’t go 
back there and face it—the empty days, the 
memories. Oh, you don’t know!” 

She was trembling, and he noted the 
restless motion of her head. He possessed 
himself of her hand, holding it firmly but 
a little cautiously, in the fashion that he 
might have held a sharp instrument 

“Tell me,” he suggested encouraging] 

Again she shook her head. “It’s no use!” 

“This fellow,’ Policeman X persisted 
“was he someone that you knew well?” 

The question, the first voluntary allusion 
to the person responsible for her despair, 
had the singular effect of quieting her. The 
hand in his relaxed a little. 

“I thought so,” she whispered. 

“Did he promise you anything?” 

* Marriage. I had his ring.”” She looked 
down at her bare hands, then up into hi 
face, and added with an almost childlike 
simplicity, “I don’t suppose you believe 
that?” 

“It’s not so hard to believe,” Policeman 
X answered thoughtfully. ‘‘It’s easier to 
believe than the other.” 


(Continued on Page 167) 
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Games 
in One 


OW many games can you play with a 

deck of cards? There are about three 

hundred. ‘The Official Rules of Card 
Gaames"’ will teach you any or all of them. 
This 250 page book also explains the many 
little fine points of play which mark the 
difference between the amateur and the skilled 
player. Send 20 cents today for your copy. 


BICYCLE | 


4 


are the pertect ids for any game. Their easy lip» pre 
vents misdeals. ‘Their big indexe ire easy on the eve 4 


uperior quality makes them last longer. Sold by dealer 


Phei 

everywhere at the lowest price for which high-grade cards can 

be produced. 4 
Congress Playing Cards are de | cards for formal cari parties, prize , 

gilts and all social play. Grold edy bull color art backs, ‘Telescope case 


Revelation Fortune Teiling Cards 


As superior to ordinary fortune telli irds as Bicycle ind Conere j | 
are to other playing cards, Also for playit “The Mystic Game 357 
One color back, tuck case, 50c; colored back, gold edges, telescope case, 
7Uc. krom your dealer or postpaid. 

**Auction at a Glance”’ i 
. “ 
by R. F. Foster will teach you Auction Bridge in a few minutes, Pa 
i al 1) ‘ 

A copy tree with every rule book a : 

Send 20c in stamps today and you will receive Pe 
‘The Official Rule Book"’ and ‘*Auction at oe 
a Glance” by return mail. Pi 
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Wh you come across 


a copy of a booklet that your 
firm issued ten years ago, 
/ does it look quaint to you? 


Stop and think. The catalog 
vou print this year may look 
quaint in ten vears—but it 
need not look cheap or ugly. 
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| HE title pages of books printed in 

the eighteenth century and earlier 
may look quaint, but they are also 
mighty good. The type, the rubrics, 
the composition, the printing, are done 
with taste and loving care. 


So with your catalogs and booklets. 
Art has no periods. Printing can always 
be done well. 


If your printing of one or twodecades 
ago looks quaint, remember that the 
engraving and printing of half-tones 
was new then and paper surfaces were 

not standardized to this sort of work. 
Also, not nearly so many business men 
had awakened to the cash advantage of 
Better Printing. 


S. D. Warren Company has tried to 
do much more than produce the Better 
Paper which Better Printing should 
have. In addition to producing a dozen 
standard named grades of printing 
paper, one for every established book 


- paper 
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Printing, and a steady service of Sug- paper i 
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gestion Books, Specimen Books, Paper Warren’s Warrentown Coated 
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° 2 00 
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are inclusive of the best in commercial 
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in Better Paper and Better Printing. ra 
Warren's Cumberland Super Book 
Our earlier books may look quaint to- ees an 
day, even as yours. Our latest books Warren's Cumberland Machine i 
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may look quaint in later years, even as : money on i 
yours. But always they are examples 
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— but the roof didnt burn 





F only the walls had been as faithful as 

the roof! But no—the roof was Johns- 
Manville Asbestos that smothered the fire 
—actually fell on it, blanketed it, literally 
choked it to death! 

And so not only the neighborhood was 
saved, but even the property next door. 

The walls were wood — not brick or terra 
cotta like most modern buildings, or even 
like the modest house adjoining. 

But despite this, Asbestos Roofing here 
went one step beyond the greatest claim 
ever made for it. Here in this and hundreds 
of other instances, Asbestos Roofing not 
only protected from communicated fire 
but smothered its own fire as well. Not 
satisfied with policing the building-top for 
years against the weather —it suddenly 
turned fireman and put out the blaze be- 
neath it. And there it hangs, mute, prac- 
tically intact, a silent testimonial for fire 
safety. 

Surely new safety standards await our 
communities with the growing prevalence 
of this staunch roofing. 

Surely there is something that transcends 
the commercial in preaching Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing from photographs like 
this one—for a text. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. 
New York City 
10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities 


For Canada, Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., 
Toronto 


Rooting Asbestone, John 
Manville Standard and Cx 
biende Asbestos Shindéles, 
Johns-Manville Asbe 


Ready Roofing, Johns-Mar 
ville Built-up Asbestos R 
ing, Johns-Manville Corru 
gated Asbestos Roofing 
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Continued from Page 163) 

“What?” 

“‘That you're a housemaid.” 

He had her attention at last, startled, 
diverted for the moment from her misery. 

““What do you mean? Why shouldn’t I 
be?” She seemed to make a rapid covert 
test of her authenticity. He saw her take 
a fold of her dress between thumb and 
finger. She w as unable to restrain a glance 
at her hands. ‘Perhaps you think a house- 
maid doesn’t look like other women. 

“T’'ll tell you what I think I think you 
might have told me the truth.” 

“T have.” 

““Do you expect me to believe for a min- 
ute that that fellow is the sort who would 
get engage “d to: a hous xe ‘maid? Give a house- 
maid a ring? Him? 

Drawing into herself as if against a blow 
she whispered: “It w: as his ring! 

“TI don’t say it wasn’t. I don’t doubt he 
gave it to you—a girl like you—even if he 
did think you were his inferior, a shop-girl 
or a—a’’—he gave a cunning glance at her 
fingers—‘‘a manicure. But a housemaid!”’ 

“Tl am—now.” 

“Oh!” Policeman X ejaculated, out- 
wardly sarcastic, but with inward elation. 
“And what were you?” 

Her head was down, but he could still 
see the gleam of the eyeball beneath the 
brow, and could hear the words sullenly 
pronounced: *‘ Midnight Follies.” 

“Oh!” His astonishment this time was 
sincere. “I see!’” He saw indeed. As if in 
a broad illumination he saw the stage of the 
old Victory Theater as he had beheld it from 
the gallery a month ago, with the figures of 
women drifting across it, following the beat 
of the music as fish follow the current of 
water. He looked at the figure on the grass 
in front of him, cast up out of the stream of 
sound and color into this solitude! A stage 
woman! A chorus girl! That explained a 
good deal; above all, the exotic beauty in 
conjunction with unmistakable signs of 
poverty. It explained more than the woman 
herself. The second revelation flashed upon 
him almost simultaneously: ‘And he’s an 
actor!”’ The aspect of the man in the park, 
everything about it that had been puzzling, 
suddenly became clear. In the ingenuous 
mind of Policeman X this discovery of the 
fellow’s pattes accounted not only for 
his face but for his whole contemptible be- 
havior. The scorn in his voice was the 
scorn of the laboring class for the decora- 
tive. 

The girl’s reply instantly sounded the 
defensive. ‘He's an actor, a very brilliant 
one; a singer too.” 

Policeman X clenched his hands. In 
fancy they closed upon the brilliant one’s 
neck. ‘“‘Where’d you meet him?” he de- 
manded. 

“There, at the theater. I was looking 
for a job.”” She seemed to have come to a 
full stop. 

“Did you have to do that?” he inquired 
resentfully. ‘“‘Couldn’t your people—your 
mother Sg 

“My mother didn’t care. She never 
loved me. Oh, there’s no use looking at me 
like that! I’ve always known it! Even 
when I was a child. And I had no brothers 
or sisters; no one. There was nothing you 
could call a home. And—and I wanted 
something. I suppose I thought I was 
going to be a great actress. I could sing a 
little, and dance.’’ She paused, seeming to 
consider her accomplishments disdainfully; 
but he sew that she was going on, and 

waited. “Y he Victory was the third 
place I tried « was there. I was waiting, 
and he came wut of the manager's office. 
I remember he stood >ver by the window, 
and kept looking at me while I was talking 
to the assistants. They tcld me to come 
back, and as I went out I saw him speaking 
with one of them. When I went again the 
next week they gave me something in a 
dance they were putting on with the sum- 
mer show. It was he who got the chance 
for me. He told me afterward.” 

“‘And he would too,” Policeman X re- 
flected contemptuously. 

“The queer thing,”’ she continued, ‘‘is 
that I wasn’t very grateful. Men had al- 

ways done nice things for me, tried to 
please me, and I took it for granted. I’d 
never been interested in anyone. Even 
when he began to take me to lunch the 
only thing that came into my head was 
that he might fall in love with me. I never 
dreamed that I—I don’t know how it hap- 
penéd. It’s strange, isn’t it, the way you 
can go on seeing someone for weeks, every 
day, and they're like everyone else, and 
then something— nothing—a look, a word, 
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just a tone of voice I remember he 
was laughing, not looking at me, not think- 
ing of me, even! All at once I couldn't 
hear anyone but him. I couldn’t see any- 
one else. I was conscious of every motion 
he made, even when my back was turned 
and I was talking to other people; when I 
was on the stage; going home that night 
every man I passed seemed to have his 
face. It was—a sort of madness. It was 
wonderful.” 

She had grown very quiet, as though in 
speaking of these things, recalling them out 
of the past, she had destroyed the present. 
Her eyes had a dreamy, half-intoxicated 
expression. 

“T didn’t realize fully what had hap- 
pened to me—or I didn’t want to until 
he ~ You see he’d been making love to 
me in a way from the first; never saying 
so, except by the way he looked; and 
hinting; telling me that I had no heart, 
that I was mercenary, amusing myself w o 
a poor player of no standing; and if I had 
any idea of my own power My 
power! It was his! And then, the night 
I wouldn’t get into the taxi with him, he 
told me. I was so happy! He did love me 
then. It was true. He gave me the ring. 
We were together every free moment. We 
used to ride along the bridle path, and up 
there round the reservoir when the trees 
were coming into leaf; in May, that was. 
He looked so splendid on horse bac k, like a 
king. I would have done anything in the 
world for him.” She sobbed suddenly, 
throwing back her head, closing her eyes, 
but two tears forced themselves slowly 
between the lids. Her voice was so choked 
that the listener could scarcely make out 
the words. “I don’t know what I did!” 

“‘What you—how do you mean?” 

“To make him angry. I must have done 
something. Or he may have thought—or 
someone told him a lie. It couldn't have 
been for no reason, on it?’ 

Policeman X, conscious of a huskiness in 
his throat, muttered: ‘‘ What did he say?” 

“Nothing. That was the worst. It was 
as though a mist had come up between us, 
like losing someone in the fog. He didn’t 
have much time, couldn’t make as many 
appointments; I couldn’t find him always 
if I wanted him, and once or twice when 
I tried there was that woman. 

“What woman? 
“Oh, awful, ugly, hard!” 

“Rich?” 

“How do you know? 

“‘Well, when a man lets a woman stick 
round it stands to re ason she has some- 
thing, and money 

“IT don’t believe it! That’s what they 
said.” 
“Who?” 
“The girls. 


They said that he It 
was impossible! I knew that it ought to be 
stopped, and of course he was the one to 
say. One night when I knew he was in his 
dressing room—his dresser was out for a 
few minutes—I went in and told him. He 

was sitting at the dressing table making up. 
I stood behind him; my reflection was 
beside his, and all the while I was talking 
he went on—never looking at me— looking 
at his own face in the mirror, getting on 
the rouge, the black on his lashes; and 
when I stopped he went on with his pencil, 
draving his eyebrows out a little longer 
you know that takes a steady hand—and 
while he was doing that he said in a per- 
fectly quiet, ordinary voice: ‘Be careful to 
shut the door when you go out.’ 

“TIT couldn't say anything. I did just 
that; shut the door very carefully. I felt 
queer and light when I got outside;+ but I 
went and changed, and came on for the 
dance, danced across the stage behind him, 
and three steps with him. tie put his arm 
on my waist and turned me round, looking 
over my shoulder all the time as though I 
wasn’t there. 

“TI left the theater without trying to 
speak to him again. I couldn’t; I was too 
stunned. All night long the scene in the 
dressing room kept going through my 
head; only instead of ending as it had 
actually, in my imagination I answered 
him. We had a dreadful quarrel. Some- 
times I killed him, sometimes I forgave 
him. The last was that I forgave him. It 

was so real to me—the reconciliation— that 
by eleven o’clock in the morning —the hour 
we always used to telephone —I called 
him up. 

“His servant answered; said he had gone 
out. At the theater that afternoon they 
told me that he wouldn’t be in for the 
matinée, and there was another girl re- 
hearsing for my dance. That didn’t matter, 
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being dropped. I scarcely thought of it at 
the time. I wrote to him.” 

She was silent again for a moment, star- 
ing. ‘I wrote, and wrote. I begged him to 
tell me what was the matter. What had I 
done? If he would just explain. Why this 
horrible mystery? That wasn’t much to 
ask. Why, why couldn’t he answer me?” 
she broke out suddenly in a sharpened tone. 

Policeman X realized that that question 
was directed fiercely, personally, at him. 
He had a sickly consciousness that in some 
remote corner of his mind an answer 
lurked — somewhere in his memory the 
voice of a man at Leffert’s: ‘Believe me, 
kid, there’s only one way to say fare-ye- 
well to a skirt, and that is vanish!” 

He moistened his lips. ‘* Maybe he never 
got the letters.” 

**Yes,” she answered in a lower tone, “I 
thought of that. But"’’—he heard her get 
her breath with difficulty—‘‘it was that 
that made me go to his apartment. 

lis servant said that Basil wasn’t in. 
He took the letter I handed him, looked at 
my writing, gave it back again and said: 

‘There’s no use sending any more of these, 
miss.” I asked: ‘ Hi oF you kept them from 
him?’ And he said ‘No,’ and seemed very 
much surprised. I think that was how I 
was able to get past him into the room. I 
went through the whole place. It was 
quite empty. Only on the floor I found my 
last letter, open, and torn across. 

‘Somehow then I began to wake up. I 
took off the ring and put it on Basil's dress- 
ing table. Then I gave all the money I had 
with me to the man, and said: ‘Tell me, 
where is he?’ He swore that he didn’t 
know. I think he did; but he had one of 
those blind faces that have no expression. 
He kept near me and a little behind me all 
the time, and as I was leaving he came 
close up and said: ‘You take my advice, 
and don’t try anything. He's an ugly 
customer. And, anyhow, he’s going to 
marry her.’ And then he gave me a little 
shove forward into the hall, and shut the 
door after me very quickly. Then 

The voice paused, but it was evident that 
the events of that story were still continu- 
ing in the speaker’s mind. Her face had 
taken on a drawn, equivocal expression, It 
aged with the passing seconds, 

‘Then I got it.” 

Policeman X was dumb. He was con- 
scious of a great horror of hearing and an 
impersonal and feverish curiosity that de- 
manded to hear, that kept him sticking 
there, speechless, with all the question in 
his eyes. 

“I didn’t plan,” she continued. “That 
was accidental. I happened to see it some- 
where, and took it up. I wasn’t hunting 
for anything—ofthatsort. I wasn’t think- 
ing at all. All I wanted was to see him. 
But perhaps when I took it I meant, with- 
out realizing. Perhaps, if I hadn't found 
it, I would have found something else. I 
don’t know. I put it ia my bag, and after 
a while ~— There’s a narrow doorway 
next the stage entrance of the Victory. I 
stood there, way back. At eleven he came 
out with her. I walked out into the crowd, 
and got up close to the car without being 
noticed, and heard him give the street and 
number. It was an address on Central Park 
West. I took the surface car up there and 
got off in front of the house. So many peo- 
ple were sitting out on the steps that no 
one noticed me waiting. I was dressed like 
all the rest of them, and my hat was pulled 
down over my face. 

‘“*At quarter of one he came out again, 
alone. I saw him stop at the foot of the 
steps, and then I noticed that his car had 
not come back yet. He went forward to the 
edge of the sidewalk and stood there look- 
ing up and down. I went over to him and 
spoke to him. He started a little, and 
glanced round at me. Just one look! And 
then he began to walk away very fast, across 
the street. I ran after him. I think I called 
his name.’ We were just opposite the park 
entrance. He hesitated a moment; and 
then the first thing I knew we were crossing 
the bridge over the lake, he a few steps in 
front of me, but never looking back, walk- 
ing with his head down. Wewent up the hill 
and along a path among the rhododendrons. 
Then we were under trees, and it was dark, 
and I kept running. I was so afraid I 
should lose him before I could make him 
speak to me. I managed finally to get 
hold of his arm. I don’t know what I said; 
but he did stop and turn round, and then 
he took hold of my hands. His face looked 
queer, as though he was afraid of something. 
But he began speaking very quietly. He 
asked me if I were crazy; what I meant by 
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following him about like this? Wouldn't 
I allow him any independent action? And 
when I asked him why he hadn't answered 
my letters he said 1 had made him angry 
tale-bearing; there would be no happiness 
for us together if I didn't trust him. Oh, 
they were the words I had been longing to 
hear! And yet, now they didn’t sound 
real, He wasn’t himself, and his eye 

looked like stones, But he smiled; and 
then he kissed me and said I must be a 
good girl and go home; that he would put 
me on a car. And he began to lead me 
along. It was like a dream. 

“T asked him when I should see him 
again, and he said he would meet me in the 
Astor, on Tuesday, at two o’cloc k, and said 
just where. But I knew all the time that 
he just wanted to be rid of me, and that 
after he put me on the ear I should never 
see him again I stopped and began to 
laugh and aid ; ‘When ure you going to 
be married? 

“That look! That dreadful look! 1 
knew then that he hated me; that I'd 
never have him again; and I--I 4 

She turned sharply aside, hiding her face 
with her free arm. He saw her shoulder 
lift under the cloak of her hair, but there 
was no other motion. Only the hand he 
was holding closed upon his with a strength 
that made him conscious of actual pain. 

He placed his left hand over it, inclosing 
the desperate fingers that seemed to be 
trying to wring blood from his, between 
two broad ge ntle palms. 

‘There! he murmured; 
in an unshaken undertone: 
mean it.” 

“*T did,” she answered in the high voice 
of despair. “I knew. I wanted to see him 
dead at my feet.” 

“Well, then, you didn’t succeed,” Police 
man X replied soothingly. ‘‘In a thing like 
that you want to stand a little farther off.”’ 
He caught himself up sharply. ‘And let 
me tell you,” he continued with a sudden 
accession of sternness, “it won't do you any 
good to go dwelling on what you have or 
haven't done.” 

“I’m not trying to make out a case for 
myself. I know I'm a criminal.” 

**A what?” 

She let fall her arm. The expression on 
the face of Policeman X was so blankly 
gl: issy with surprise that she faltered 

**There’s nothing criminal in a you've 
said,” he declared coldly. And if there 
was, where's the evidence of the fact? The 
thing? l never Saw uch people '” he con 
tinued irritably. ‘He kept going on about 
something that must be here; made me 
get out my flash and go over every inch 
of ground, shake out your dress; couldn't 
find as much as a pin.” 

She sat up straight. 

‘Then you have it.” 

Policeman X fairly sputtered 

‘It! Look here, you don’t know what 
you're saying! If I had evidence in my 
possession that you had attempted a 
criminal act it would be my duty to testify 
against you accordingly I'll ell you 
what's the matter with you, my girl,”” he 
continued with the high impartial air of 


and presently 


‘You didn't 


justice, “you've got the devil of a temper. 
You've had a case on a fellow that isn't 
worth a lead cent, and you're crazy in the 


four hour 
sur own room 


head Sometime, maybe twent 
from now, you ll wake upiny 
at home and wonder what it was all about 

She continued looking 


teadily at him 
with eyes that grew larger, brighter, spar- 
kled and suddenly overtlowed. Her words 
seemed curiously irrelevant 

“IT think you are the best human being I 
have ever known.” 


He snarled at her: ‘‘A-a-arr, I haven't 


done anything, except You can't 
stay here all night. I’ve got to take you 
home You've lost your shoe,” he cor 


tinued accusingly. 

She looked down at the uncovered foot 
**T--don’t knew!” she faltered 

‘It’s round here somewhere,”’ Policeman 
X muttered, beginning to grope among the 
rhododendrons. His heart was leaping up 
and down inside him like a dancer. 

“Allright; here it is.” 

He knelt down in front of her and put 
the trodden slipper upon the foot she ex- 
tended. She had the meek, docile air of a 
child who is being put to rights after a fall 

“My | * ” she murmured 

“Hat?” he re peated, dully 
such an unnecessary and frivolous objec 
should concern her at this erisi 

‘To hide my face.””” She pointed. “* We 


came that way 


amazed that 


t 


Oh.”” (Continued on Page 170 
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Greater 


Production 


How Hyatt Roller 
Bearings Help 


REATER production is our most 

J important need today. Factories 

and farms must turn out their products 

in larger quantities to replace the wastage 

of war and meet the increasing needs of 
our hundred million people. 


Hyatt Roller Bearings are doing their 
share in speeding up production by mak- 
ing machinery of all kinds more durable 
and by eliminating the dragging friction 
that eats up so much costly power. 


By making farm tractors practical Hyatt 
Roller Bearings have made possible the 
utilization of many hundred thousand 
acres of prociuctive land heretofore un- 
tilled and barren. 


The constant stream of manufactured 
products for which the industries of the 
United States are famous is dependent 
upon the capable service of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings in steel mill equipment, machine 
tools and textile machinery. 


Increased production cannot be success- 
fully achieved without better, quicker 
transportation—Hyatt Roller Bearings 
have made motor trucks more depend- 
able, enabling them to carry their loads 
swiftly and surely. 


S standard equipment in farm and 
\ factory machinery, in automobiles 
and motor trucks, Hyatt Roller Bearirgs 
are ably aiding in the increase of produc- 
tion—our country’s most pressing need. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Industrial Division: 
NEW YORK 


Motor Division: 
DETROIT 


Tv actor Division: 
CHICAGO 
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C Made only in 
30X3,30X3% and 
31X4 inch sizes. 





As  Easy-Riding 
Pneumnatic Tires 


Dayton Airless Tires are easy riding. That they | 
protect the car from jolts and jars of rough roads 
has been demonstrated by scientific tests and by 
performance in all sorts of service. They ride 
smoothly, evenly and comfortably. 


As Puncture-Proof as 
Solid Tires 


and face nothing. 


With this superb quality of riding comfort, Dayton Air- 


less Tires are also puncture-proof, blow-out-proof and 
trouble-proof. They are used on the rough cobblestones of 
cities, the frozen roads of the country, in winter and sum- 
mer, on passenger cars and delivery cars. They wear. 
8,000 miles is guaranteed. Records of users show that 15,000, 
20,000 and 30,000 miles are not uncommon. 


Real Economy 


You can eliminate tire trouble. You can secure uniform 
riding comfort. You can save tire money by using Dayton 
Airless Tires. No spare casing and no spare tubes are 
needed. No repair outfit and no pump. If you want to ex- 
perience the satisfaction that comes with dependable tires 
write for booklet and price list. 


Splendid Opportunity for 
Business Men 


We have an exceptional offer to make to business men in 
territories where we have no representative. Write or wire. 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 194 Dayton, Ohio 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 
The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, Dept. 194 
Send me booklet, 


price list and information as checked below: 
delivery car Dealer's proposition. 
Name Address 

City Count) State 


passenger cat 


| suringly: “* 


(Continued from Page 167) 

He rose and, searching back in the direc- 
tion indicated, picked up a limp black mass 
of straw. 

Returning he saw her sitting on the bank, 
her torso erect, arms raised, rapidly wind- 
ing er mass of her dark hair round her 
head. Those lifted arms with their circling 
gestures, the head thrown back showing 
the length and fullness of the throat, the 
strange whiteness of her against the jet- 
black night—sent old stories reviving in 
his head of beguiling goddesses. She 
reached and, taking the hat from him, put 
it on, pulling it down upon her forehead. 
The goddess disappeared under its brim. 
There remained only a young girl crouched 
on the ground. 

He held out his hands to her. 
along.” 

“But I——” 

**Don’t tell me you can’t face it,”” Police- 
man X said sternly. ‘“‘ Everyone has to.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Everyone has to get up every morning 


” 


“Come 


A scornful murmur made itse lf audible: 

‘Then why do they go on living?’ 

Jecause now and then something hap- 
| pens that makes everything seem different; 
like to-night, for me—finding you. I'd do 
anything in the world to help you. Come 
on now.” 

Feeling her yield he drew her to her feet. 
She was taller than he had expected, and 
quicker, Without his knowing how it hap- 
pened her hands had freed themselves, and 
instead of holding he was being held by 
fingers on his sleeve. Once more he was 
aware of her nearness like the approach of 
di anger, alarming and attractive. 

‘Will you te }] me something? 

“What's that?” he asked. 

“If you weren’t a police officer; if you 
were just an ordinary man, and had found 
a—a weapon, what would you do with it?” 

“If I wasn’t an officer of the law?” 
Policeman X repeated slowly, a little 
doubtful of her meaning. 

“Yes; if you were a private citizen who 
hadn’t taken an oath to the city, you 
understand, and had. found that would 
you hold it over me 

“What lo you thit nkI am 2?” hedemanded 
indignant! y. “Yellow? 

‘Then would you destroy it? Would 
you take it, and—throw it into the river?” 

‘The river?” 

“Yes: and it will be carried out to sea, 
and no one will ever be hurt by it or re- 
minded of it again. 

‘Yes—I would,’ ’ Policeman X answere i 
slowly; and added cunningly: “ If I had it.’ 

“Pron ‘ise 

“Sure.” 

He felt her arm press trembling against 
his. The voice under the hat brim mur- 
mured: ‘‘ No one has ever been so good.” 

Then Policeman X was aware that he 
was walking, and that her arm was still 
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| knit within his; that he had asked her 


“Which side?” and she had replied “‘ East.’ 
And they had threaded among bushes and 
pools, and descended under interlacing 
branches, coming out presently upon open 
lawns strewn with papers, with here and 
there the figure of a man prone on the 
grass in a grotesque attitude as though he 
had been struck down. 

Feeling her shrink he 1aurmured reas- 
It’s all right. They’re asleep.” 

He felt quite indifferent now to whoever 
might see him. They seemed to have ex- 
changed moods, she absorbing his timidity. 
She hung back as they mounted the hill, 
and below the opening in the wall where 
paths and drive converge she stopped 
abruptly, pulling him into the shadow of a 
gree. For in the middle of the entrance, 
and looking down the main drive, stood an 
alert figure in a cap with a gleaming speck 
of metal on its breast. While they watched 
it this figure turned slowly, glancing over 
the trees at the southwest, faced south, and 
moved away at a deliberate pace, disap- 
pearing presently behind the wall. He was 
already halfway down the block when the 
two crossed the street and found themselves 
walking along an empty block of pavement 
between the shuttered facades of houses. 

“What's the matter?” Policeman X 
inquired, lowering his voice in the pro- 
found stillness. 

“I didn’t want him to see me.” 

““He wouldn’t have said anything. You 
were with me.” 

“He might have recognized me.” 

He looked at her in astonishment. ‘‘ You 
live here?” 

‘The next block.” 
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Romance, the amazing romance of that 
coincidence, uplifted him in a greater 
elation of wonder and curiosity. 

“Why, that’s my beat; nine hours, four 
to one.” 

She seemed to puzzle over the significance 
of this. 

He helped her out. 
haven’ t seen you.’ 

““Haven’t you?” 

“Never. I’d have remembered; I'd 
have known you in a minute.” 

She received this tribute in silence, lids 
drooping. 

Policeman X added: 
doesn’t extend this far.” 

A broken whisper at his shoulder in- 
formed him: “Friend of one of the girls; 
seen him there at the house.” 

She gave a darting glance upward at a 
row of windows overhead, blank, curtained, 
unobservant; then before he could reply, 
before he realized what was happening, 
her arm slid from within his and he was 
looking at her back turned upon him and 
descending into an areaway. 

He had an alarmed impression that he 
was being eluded. Like a child following 
a light he fohowed downward. 

In the choking darkness of the entryway 
beneath he was aware that she had turned 
again and confronted him. He felt within 
his hand the pressure of hers; heard a 
whisper, sharp and intense: ‘You prom- 
ised.’ 

““Yes,”” he answered mechanically, mak- 
ing a vain effort to retain the elusive 
fingers. He stammered: ‘“‘When can I— 

can *t I come and see you sometime?” 

The reply came softly, promptly: “‘No.” 

“But can’t I do anything?” 

“You've already done everything that 
anyone could; more than anyone ever has. 
I shan’t forget.” 

There was a stir in the darkness, a click, 
a faint current of close air wafting upon 
him; then a scarcely audible concussion. 
He put out his arms, groped, touched stone 
on either side, in front; wood. The door. 
It was shut. 

His incredulous fingers groped along 
that surface, and finding the knob turned 
it, cautiously, in vain. Gone—like that! A 
whisper in the dark: “‘No.”” Why no? He 
had so many things to ask her. The door 
had closed. There was nothing to remind 
him that she had ever been there. Nothing, 
except —— 

He took his hands from the doorknob 
and swore softly. A mental qualm, a faint 

revulsion of feeling seized him. Alone in 
the narrow darkness he realized for the first 
time with undisturbed clearness one thing. 
All the black magic of the night seemed to 
have shriveled down and resolved itself 
into that one sinister object. He moved 
backward, reluctant, as though drawn by 
an invisible hand, his eyes fixed on the door. 
It didn’t open; wouldn't of course. She 
had succeeded in getting in without rousing 
anyone. It was that she had been afraid of. 
Not likely she would risk it a second time, 
even supposing she had remembered some- 
thing important she wanted to tell him. 
His heel struck against the lowest step. 

Turning, groping cautiously for the rail- 
ing, he mounted out of the shadow. The 
house number was upon the newel post of 
the upper steps. He observed it in passing, 
taking note of that and nothing else in the 
street. By a fortunate chance that block 
was quite deserted, Policeman Y having 
just rounded the corner into the parked 
thoroughfare. Policeman X, unaware of 
his good fortune, oblivious, moved forward, 
still going eastward. 

Yes, if she had remembered anything she 
wanted to ask him of course she would wait 
until to-morrow afternoon,'when he would 
be passing, and it would be easy for them to 
speak. What more natural than that the 
maid should have a few words with the 
officer on the beat? She had said ‘‘No”; 
but she had been wretched and frightened. 
In a week perhaps, when she began to for- 
get that scoundrel 

The sound of feet running swiftly behind 
him put an end to his thoughts. A light, 
short, uneven patter. He stopped, feeling 
weak. The impulse to bolt was succeeded 
by a dreamlike incredulity, an exultation 
that seemed to float him off the earth. She 
was running after him. After him! He dared 
not look. His arm whs seized. The violence 
of the grasp sent a thrill along his already 
agitated nerves. He turned quickly, and 
remained with lowered head staring be- 
wildered into the white face and fierce 
black eyes that stared back. 

(Concluded on Page 173) 


“T wonder why I 


“And his beat 
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dependable MOTOR TRUCKS 
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T is not alone for their rugged 
strength and their get-there-and- 
back ability that great corporations 
continuously purchase Wilson trucks. 


Big business looks also to mature 
age—to that ripened experience 
which bespeaks a worthy and de- 
pendable product. 


And in their purchases of Wilson trucks you will 
find that the United States Government, and scores 
of industrial concerns like Standard Oil, the United 
States Cartridge Company, the Coffin Packing & 
Provision Company, the Armstrong Transfer Com- 
pany, the Postal Telegraph Company, have been 
influenced, in a very large degree, by the fact that 
Wilson trucks have now been built for eight years; 
and that back of all this are still twenty-nine ad- 
| ditional years of commercial vehicle manufacture— 
| an honorable record covering thirty-seven years in all. 


Send for Our Free Book 
**Money in Motor Trucks” 
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J. C. WILSON COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S. A. 


QOATA London Export Office: 100 Broad Street, New York Paris 
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Young America 
Safety First Club 


Membership Free 





Save the Little Folks 


The appalling loss of life through acci 
dent in America makes one sick at heart 
when the true facts are known. 


It is stated on good authority that five 
times as many people are killed and in 
jured each year as die from natural causes 


Through carelessness on public streets 
more Americans are killed and injured 
each month than lost their lives in the 
great war. 


And the heartrending part of it all is 
that one-third of them are children, 


Save the little folks 


Have them join the Young America 
Safety First Club. 

There are no dues or fees. Membership 
absolutely free. 


The J. C. Wilson Company has set 
aside a large appropriation for this pur- 
pose, and has dedicated the fund to the 
Young America Safety First Club for the 
purpose of promoting care, saving lives, 
and keeping whole and sturdy little bodies 
that might otherwise limp through life in 
pain and sorrow. 


Any child old enough to sign his or her 
name to the coupon below can be a mem 
ber and will receive free a beautiful Club 
button. 


And this is not only for the young folks. 
You older ones— you fathers and mothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, are wel- 
come too. Help us save the lives of the 
little ones. 


Each member will receive a free pam- 
phlet regularly, giving expert advice on 
how to be careful. Thousands of lives will 
be saved. Good conduct will be promoted. 


And good conduct in children, you know, 
has an appeal that nothing else can possi 
bly have. It is something like the odor of 
a fine flower. More surely than anything 
else, it foretells the greatness of the rising 
generation. 

Let’s save the lives of the sturdy young 
folks. Join the Young America Safety 
First Club. It costs nothing. A beauti 
ful Club button free. 

Fathers and mothers, have your young 
folks send for the Club button. Send also 
for one for yourselves. You will be 
benefited. 

If more than one membership is wanted, 
have one person sign the coupon and send 
us the remaining names on a slip of paper. 

Come on, you young folks! Send in 
the coupon. Get the membership free. 
Get the button free. Get the pamphlet 
free. Help save lives. 

Be a Young America “Safety Firster.” 


Thousands are joining 


Send in the coupon. Do it today. 


Yours for Safety First 


Stanley C. Wilson, President 


Young America Safety First Club 


MEMBERSHIP COUPON 


Sah f= 


II J. C. Wilson Company 


| 
I 


Sth and Warren Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 


I hereby apply for free membership in the 
nerica Safety First ib ase set 
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Why Ferry Process Screws are used 
in Chandler Motors 


which the head is formed by powerful 


compression 


OR more than four years Ferry 
iw 

portant unit in the building of the 
Chandler Six, “famous for its marvel 
ous motor.” 


Screws have been an im 


The selection was not made offhand 
Chandler engineers tested these screws 
in every possible way in the labora 
tory, in the shoy in the completed 
motor under actual road conditions. So 

itisfactory were these tests that Ferry 
Process Screws have been used consist 
ently ever since, a videnced by the 
following letter from F. C. Chandler, 
President of the Chandler Motor Car 
Company, to the Ferry Cap and Set 
Screw Com 


\ 
} 


We have been large users of your 
produc tfor the past four years and we 
have been very well satished with the 
quality of the goods furnished us 

Large users of the product! Very well 
atishied with the quality! Here, indeed, 


! onvineing proof of the superiority 


of Ferry Process Screws 
= * . 

Since 1907, when Thomas Ferry came 
forth with a wholly new orine ipl m 

rew making, Ferry Proc: Screws 
have won an enviable reputation in the 
manufacturing world Many other 
leading manufacturers besides Chandler 
have put the stamp of thew approval 


upon Ferry methods and Ferry product 

What is this new principle in screw 
making? The diagram at the bottom 
of the page gives graphic answer to 
this question 

Under the old method,a bar of stee! the 
sizeandshape of the head,notofthe shank, 
is used—-and then the shank 1s formed 
by milling away the steel until the right 
ize 1s Obtained. This comparatively 
slow and tedious method represents a 
considerable waste in raw material 

The Ferry Process completely re 
verses the old method. Here a bar of 
teel 1s used—its size not that of the 
head—but of the shank. The waste of 
raw material 1s incon 


Following this, the heads are accu 
rately finished, the ends pointed, the 
shanks threaded to micrometer accu 
racy, with Pratt & Whitney gauges as 
the standard. The Ferry heat-treat 
ment insures uniformity in strength. 
All of these steps are performed by 
high speed automatic machines, with 
pecial tools and equipment, developed 
by Thomas Ferry and fully covered by 
patents 

* * + 


The result is a screw—the Ferry Proc 
ess Screw — as perfect as modern science 
can make it 








sequential (/ 


The matrix-com- 
pression principle 
But the real problem 
was to form the head 
To batter on a shape 

less knob, and then to 
cut this knob to size 
and shape, would di 

turb the molecular 
tructure of the steel 
Thomas Ferry olve d 


this problem—by in 





i 





\ Perfect from the 
standpoint of eco- 


we nomical manufacture, 
» ~~ of precision accu 
racy, of engineering 
design, of practical 
metallurgy 

Fer ry Pr ocess 
Screws are used in 
vast quantities, and 
for varying purposes, 
by many of the larg 
est manufacturers 1n 











venting an ingeniou \, 
' 
matrix, or dle in 


V4 American industry 
In many cases, their 





THe Ferry Cap anp Set Screw Company, 2151 Scranton Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


FERRY PROCESS SCREWS 


use was specified only after the most 
thorough and exhaustive tests and 
comparisons. Among these important 
users, besides Chandler, may be listed 
the following well-known concerns 

American Seeding Machine Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co 

Chain Belt Co 

Dodge Steel Pulley Corporation 

Eberhard Mfg. Co 

Federal Motor Truck Co 

Gendron Wheel Co 

B I Goodri« h Rubber Co 

Hinkley Motors € orporation 

Holt Mfg Co 

Hudson Motor Car Co 

A. Y. McDonald Mig. Co 

Maxwell Motor Co 

Oakland Motor Car Co 

Oliver Chilled Plow Works 

Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer 

Corporation 

Studebaker Corporation 

Timken-Detroit Axle Company 

The White Company 


Ferry Process Screws will meet your 
requirements just as they are meeting 
the requirements of these prominent 
manufacturing firms. Whatever your 
needs, standard or special in cap 
crews, set screws, milled studs, connect 
ing rod bolts, spring bolts, tie 

rod boltsand screw machine @*@ 
product an opportunity we. a < 

X 


to consider your specinca y 
tions will be appreciated 


¥ 


TUM 
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Concluded from Page 170) 

‘Annie!”’ he whispered. 

“T saw you!” she panted. 

‘“‘Annie!”’ he repeated, distracted, trying 
to convince his eyes. His dream seemed 
to be turning upside down in his head. 

“Isaw you!” she repeated wildly. ‘ Don’t 
deny it.” 

“*Wha—wha— what are you doing here?” 

“What are you doing?” she retorted. 
“‘T saw you with her. I was at the window. 
I. was there at one o'clock when you went 
by; but you didn’t see me. I’ve been there; 
I couldn’t sleep; and I saw you come back 
with her, and go down to the door with her.”’ 

“Well, what if I did?’’ he stammered 
feverishly. ‘‘I was only seeing her into the 
house safe.” 

““You stayed there. 

Her voice was in fact hardly above a 
whisper, but to his appalled ears it seemed 
to ring out between the silent houses. 

“Sh-h-h!"" he whispered. The sight of 
her, disheveled, wild, in the open street, 
and at such an hour! The shocking im- 
propriety of it! A woman—a nice woman 
acting like this! The scandal if she should 
be seen! ‘It’s nothing. I'll tell you to- 
morrow. Go home!” he commanded des- 
perately. 

He tried to release his arm. He began to 
walk forward again mechanically, but she 
kept beside him, talking against his profile. 

“IT won’t! You can’t send me home like 
a dog!” 

He gasped, genuinely shocked 

“I don’t mean that. Someone might 
miss you at the house.” 

“I don’t care. Why are you going this 
way? Where are you going? What has 
she got you into?” 

“Nothing,” he retorted, but he was 
conscious that that question touched a vul- 
nerable point. ‘‘ You're all wrong about her, 
Annie. She’s nothing but a poor girl.” 

The woman beside him swung off an 
arm’s length. ‘‘Poor girl! She? Half a 
million dollars!” 

Policeman X stared at his companion. 
He wondered if Annie had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
muttered. 

‘“*Her—that devil— Mary Fane!” 

His knees became jelly. He stopped, 
turning a pale vacuous countenance upon 
her blazing wrath. 

“‘Are you sure? 

“Of course I am! I haven't lived oppo- 
site her for three years, I haven’t seen her 
get out of her mother’s automobile a hun- 
dred times, and not know her, even with 
that hat over her face! And that dress! 
Masquerading!”’ 

Something in the breast of Policeman X 
seemed to be sinking down like lead through 
his body. A wave of heat crept slowly up- 
ward, scorching his throat, dimming his 
eyes, burning to the roots of his hair. His 
head felt like hot glass at the point of 
bursting. Two small, detached memories 
floated in it like sparks. 

‘*And I told her she had the devil of a 
temper; I asked her if I could call on her!” 

“Oh, I know her!”’ the voice beside him 
continued frantically. ‘‘ Masquerading like 
a respectable girl so she won't be recog- 
nized. Runnin’ round after you as she ran 
after that actor.” 

“It’s not true,” he burst out in his agony 
of humiliation. “‘She wouldn't look at me!” 

The woman before him glared like a 
lioness. 

““Why wouldn’t she? Why wouldn't any 
woman look at ye? She was lookin’ at ye 
all the time yer comin’ down the street. 
She’s just the kind to get hold of a poor 
unsuspectin’ feller like you. And you'll 
defend her tome! Michael!” 

Her hand dragged at his arm, and sud- 
denly he felt her whole weight against his 
shoulder as though her own strength had 
deserted her. Her face startled him. Ié 
was so like—no, it wasn’t—but it was the 
look—that look so like hate. 

The only difference seemed that the face 
in the park had been for someone else. 
This was for him. 

‘Annie,” he whispered, ‘‘on my honor, 
she thinks nothing at all about me. I 
never saw her before to-night. I’m nothing 
to her. And she’s nothing to me.”” He was 
conscious, strangely enough, that as he 
spoke them the words became true. When 
the door ‘ad shut upon her, when she had 
said ‘‘No’’—that had been the end. The 
dream had melted. And the thing that 
made it hardest to bear was that the reality 
confronting him did not believe him. The 
eyes, so strangely like the eyes of his dream, 


” 


so different, clearer, more direct and un- 
compromising, were fastened upon him 
with a merciless incredulity. He took her 
hand. The muscular fingers were trembling. 

“It is true,” he entreated, pulling her 
arm through his and beginning to drag her 
forward again. ‘Listen, now, if I tell 
you a 

“Ah-h-h, tell me what you've been 
tellin’ her!” 

“I'll tell you more.” ‘The inspiration 
seized him, sweeping him off his feet. “If I 
tell you something I’ve never told her, an’ 
she'll never know nobody'll ever know 
but you would you believe me then? 

“W hat? 

“It’s my secret. I’d meant never to tell 
anyone. If I trust you with it 

Her steady probing gaze faltered. Some- 
thing more piercing than hate, more pro- 
foundly disturbing, looked at him for an 
instant. 

“If you're tellin’ me true? 

“T am, as God's above! I never saw her 
before to-night. As I was crossin’ the 
park—she was after a feller ai 

“That actor!” 

“You know about it?” 

“Sure. Everybody does. 

“Then if she has the money, why 
wouldn’t he marry her?” 

“She ain’t of age. Maybe she couldn't 
get it.” 

He reflected. ‘‘H’m, it would be that. 
He’s a bad lot; and y’see, he threw her 
down. She tried to—well, it’s something 
you'd never think of, Annie.” 

“To kill him?” Annie inquired calmly. 

Policeman X was not so appalled at this 
remark as he might have been three hours 
before. Nevertheless there was something 
odd in the way he looked at her. 

““What made you say that?” 

**Ah, Michael, you’re so innocent! What 
else would she do, a woman like that, with 
no respect for herself?” 

“Yes,” Policeman X murmured, “that’s 
it. She had no respect for herself; but, 
Annie, she wasn’t bad. There was no harm 
in her at all except that she was crazy with 
love for him. She had no idea what she 
was doin’, poor kid. An’ when she fainted 
I took it out of her hand without his ever 
seein’.”” 

“ry” 

“Yes. An’ lied to him, and bullied him 
until he run off.” 

** Michael, _ Suppose he brings it up 
against you? 

“How?” 

“But doesn’t she 

“Haven't I told yer she doesn’t know 
anythin’? I pretended to her there was no 
such thing; that she had just dreamed it. 
To save her face, you know, Annie, and 
anyhow I thought it was safer. No one 
knows that I’ve got it—but you.” 

Her gaze, fascinated, horrified, traveled 
over his imposing figure. She breathed 
““What?” and then became aware that they 
were no longer walking. They were stand- 
ing in a huddle of shadows between two 
gaunt brick walls, looking off on a purplish- 
black void edged with glittering lights. An 


” 


odor of wet decaying timbers rose to their | 


nostrils. She shrank back. 
““What are you going to do? 
He was looking away from her, out upon 

the wide black expanse where an occasional 


” 
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red or green eye like that of some sea mon- | 


ster moved deliberately. He repeated as 


though he were reciting a lesson: ‘‘I’m go- | 


ing to take it and throw it into the river, 
where no one can ever be hurt by it or 
reminded of it again.” 

She leaned forward eagerly as he drew 
his hand out of his pocket. Only a hand 
appeared, closed, and half hidden by the 
cuff. 

“You don’t want to see it, Annie. I’ve 
trusted you. New you trust me, and take 
my word for it.” 

He made a long step aside from her, 
swung on his heel, bent his body and arm, 
and with the strong twist of the thrower 
flung high and far. A small twinkling 
speck soared upward, flashed in a narrow 
are across the sky, shot downward, van- 
ished as if the night had opened its mouth. 

Turning he advanced, his face very 


grave, and held out his empty palms. Her | 


eyes were fixed upon him with amazement, 
with a touch of awe, as though he had just 
performed some magic transformation. It 

was that, if anything, that made her hesi- 
tate before suddenly giving both hands 
and pressing close to him in an irrational 
panic. 

“What was it?” she whispered. 

“Vitriol,” said the innocent Policeman X. 


’ ane ” 


_ Homes for Workmen & 
Built by the Sterling System hip 


Speed Up Production 


| bec Il prod Hi 
i “ause, many men will produce more 
i more work, than a few men. Write today for the 
Sterling System plan and we will show you how to solve — | 
the “more men” problem. Our plan contains valuable | 
information on industrial housing which is of vital inter tH 
est toevery manufacturer. Good homes willattract more |}! 
men to your factory and more men will increase produc } 
tic Solving this problem now will save you money in 
thefuture. Writeusimmediately for further information. \ 


—better work, ' secause, good housing conditions foster industrial } 

9 contentment. Dissatisiied workmen breed unrest | 
| and are a drag on production. Good homes will encourage men to 
) work six days a week instead of three’ Mr. Manufacturer, it is your 
2 | duty to investigate this situation. Are you getting the most out of Ti 
your plant? Do your men work full time? Write for the Sterling 
System plan and let us help you solve these difficulties 


° ° because, more men doing better work will in iA 
bigger profits, rcs prtuction and tackle you to make i 
bigger profits. Good hommes will attract more men to your plant 1 
They will be better satistied and will do better work. We have 
——— solved the “more men” problem for many large manufacturers by 








/ showing them the most economical way to house labor rite for 
this information at once — today 


| Sterling System flames 


are constructed scientifically to afford the greatest saving in material and 
eliminate waste. We furnish all material complete above the foundation 


| so there are no costly delays in erection. Every house comes packed complete 
| in one shipment all ready to erect. We have reduced erection . 
] time to @ minimum by the use of automatic machinery which |i 


cuts every part to exactness 


Write Today 


Don't delay, as priceson lumber and building materials are 
advancing daily e do not know how long we can bold 





















sur present quotations. Let us give you some facts and 
fieuses on industrial housing. Our Sterling “lan Book will 
interest you. Write for it today 


International Mill & Timber Co. 
Dept. 1843—Bay City, Michigan 
Southern Mill in Arkansas 
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| THE EVERLASTING HILLS 
(Continued from Page 32) 
“Oh, I see,” she smiled. ‘* Runaways?” It was a sharp impulsive cry that drew 
‘*That’s it,”’ he said. ‘‘ That's just it.” his eyes to her. Once again as at the break- 
“Well now, that’s different. But there fast table he saw the color in her cheeks 
ain’t no one up yet —table girls nor nothin’. deepen. But with a frown he drew out his 
You'll have to eat in here.” watch. It was six o'clock. 
“I’m game,” agreed Hardington, ‘Shall ‘I can’t make the office, but I can get 
I get her?” Dunbar at his home on the long distance,” 
“IT dunno what the boss’ll say when he _ he snapped. 
gits up.” So he turned his back on the purple hill 
“We'll be out of here before then,” an- and retraced the road to the little town. 
swered Hardington. He found a telephone in the local grocery 
Helen was able to set her hat right, which store which was just opening and put in his 
helped considerably in her general appear- call, pacing the floor once more as he waited. 
ance, but for all that there is not much Central worked hard to rouse the soundly 
doubt but what she would have occasioned sleeping young gentleman in peaceful New 
gossip had she been obliged to run the York, and when he did answer found him 
gantlet in the public dining room of the in no very good humor at being dragged 
boarders now happily sleeping. As it was from bed at this unearthly hour. But that 
Mrs. Hamden, who received her hospitably was all in the day’s work and she calmly 
enough at the beginning, tossed up her nose connnected him with Charlestown, New 
a hit when Mrs. Hardington after being Hampshire, and Hardington. 
seated at the wooden kitchen table threw “Hello, Dunbar! Hardington speaking.” 
back her opera cape revealing her white “Yes, sir,” answered the astonished gen- 
rounded shoulders and the beautiful lines eral manager. { 
of her soft neck. ‘“‘I—I've got stranded up here in the : 
When Hardington tossed aside his coat mountains. I don’t see how I can get in 
and calmly seated himself in full evening to-day.” 
dress the effect might have been disturb “Stranded? Car broke down?” 
ing to anyone even less conventionally in- “‘No, but—well, never mind how I got 
clined than Mrs. Hamden. here. I’m two hundred and sixty miles a 
Helen found her own cheeks a bit flushed from New York.” 
and when Hardington laughed at that they “IT see. Now that you are there,” ven- 
only deepened in color. tured Dunbar, ‘“‘why don’t you stay a ; 
But Mrs. Hamden was true to her word while?” } 
and served them breakfast—a piping hot “Eh?” 
breakfast right off the stove not three feet “I think I can swing things all right, sir.’”’ ! 
away. She even sat down with them and “You do, do you? Well, I don’t.” 
had her own coffee at Hardington’s invi- “TT beg your pardon. I only thought ; 
tation. “There are plenty of other things for 1 
“Lordy!” she exclaimed. “You two you to think about.” : 
must be younger than you look.” In the next five minutes Hardington gave | 
‘I should hate to tell you how old we him a list, receiving in reply merely con- } 
are,”’ answered Hardington. firmatory ‘Yes, sirs.””. Except in the mat- : 
“Well, I suppose it’s all the way you feel. ter of getting out of bed at six o’clock in the 
How much farther you planning to go?” morning Dunbar was remarkably level 
‘*We haven't made any plans. Can you — headed. 
tell us where we are now?” **T’ll be at the office at eight to-morrow,” 
i “This is Charlestown, New Hampshire. concluded Hardington. : 
Didn't you know even that?” He returned to the car feeling easier, 
Hardington shook his head. when Helen called to him from the door of 
i P ; ee | “Well, you must be in love!” a neighboring store. 
LD, te ps Mrs look more car manufacturers are ad ypt- That struck Hardington as a curious Ve really can’t go farther in any direc- 
orlessalike when new. ing Neverleek Material as idea. He had not thought of anything of — tion looking like this,’ she declared. “I’ve 
ave & ; the sort. But when he glanced up and met found a suit in here which I think will just 
But Neverleek Top Mate- regular equipment. — It his wife’s eyes he saw them tremble as fit you.” 
; : . shyly away as though she were twenty He entered reluctantly, having just fig- 
rial ts yuaranteed for serv- tailors splendidly and has again ured that in the next hour he could do 
: : , , ; ati ““Maybe,” he smiled. ‘‘Maybe there is forty miles toward New York. To humor 
Ice, It ke eps Its beauty ’ stre ngth to he id plate glass something in that.”’ her he retired to the rear and tried on the 
lines and w aterproofness windows without sagging. | “Carl!” she exclaimed in protest at pepper-and-salt thing she handed him. Of 
= public ve of such decidedly intimate — he aeeieen of 7? na fit | a - 
after years and years Of use, 4 P . . versonal matters. of clothes is ike most things yurely rela- \ 
, , : If you are hav ing your By the time they had finished, life was tive. The proprietor mena iis that ex- | 
You can alw ays be sure present car fixed up for already beginning to stir above and about cept for a few details like taking up the | 
“ ith Nev erleek that the ; them. trouser legs some three inches and taking in 
; opring, how about a new penpmtmcng A he eo sy Sues = cone peat as coe o— more nance which 
. mr ; ' 9 once more about his wife and shut himse could be attended to in an idle moment 
res will be a credit to top covering of Neverleek? up in his coat. he could not ask for anything more. 
the car. ; : **It’s time we moved on,” he decided. “I’m not asking for anything more,” 
Ask your top-make r, OF He pressed a ten-dollar bill into Mrs. replied Hardington. “I'd even be satisfied 
After observing it In serv- auto dealer. Booklet and Hamden’s hospitable hand and left herstar- with a little less.” 14] 
: : ing at it as he turned back to the machine. tut when he came back to Helen he 
ice, more and more motor samples on request. He took his place at the wheel, started the immediately forgot his own appearance, for 
engine and moved on—in the direction he she stood there ready to greet him in a 
| was pointing. purchase for herself —a suit technically de- 
| ‘*Where are you going now?” gasped scribed as a nobby blue serge. It had been 
| Helen. somewhat hastily adjusted over a blue and 
| Heraised hiseyestothe clean-cut horizon white shirt waist approximately a size too 
| bounded by purple hills. large for her. 
“See that big one in the middle? I’m As Hardington burst out into a roar of | 
aiming for that.” laughter she stammered: ‘Anyhow it 
‘But, Carl,” she exclaimed, “‘it’s broad overs me.” 
daylight now.” “It does that,” admitted Hardington— 
oy She seemed to imply that they had no “in folds.” ; 
place out here in the full glare of the sun. But as she grasped the details of her hus- 
And as far as their costumes went there was band’s suit she felt more comfortable. 
rade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. some truth in that. But though the excla- ‘“We'll take these,” she decided. 
mation pulled Hardington up with a jerk, “Not seriously,” returned Hardington. { 
it was not of this he was thinking. Until “We can’t do better.” 
Partial List of Cars on which Neverleek Top Material is Regular Equipment this moment he had considered the morning “Then,” declared Hardington, “it won’t | 
as a continuation of the night. She had do to reach New York until after dark.” 
Am an Crawford Grant Kline Moore ' eee reminded him it was not that. This was Hardington paid for the clothes out of 
Biddle Denice (‘dann J. arta Stearne Knight a new day—a working day, and here hewas_ the hundred-dollar bill Helen had given 
Be Da D tri H ; s Marmon Owen Magnetic Stephens nine hours distant — a — ae a and y pom a hed — broken 
Chand Elgin olmes cFarlan Paige Stutz dington threw off the clutch and applied at the roof garden. He still had some sixt 
oo ; anklin ~— io Mitchell. a ga ie vee the brake, bringing the car to a standstill dollars left. of 
Con Glide King Moon Piedmont Westcott with a jerk. There were a dozen matters Returning to the car he again caught 
; eee ; ; he had planned to attend to this forenoon; sight of the purple hill in the middle dis- { 
} f ' Neverleek showing various finishes will be furnished on request | matters that yesterday he had considered — tance. 
vitally important. So at this moment they ‘*‘Do you know,” he said thoughtfully, 
. . . r still seemed. They involved a possible ‘‘I think we could make that and still get ' 
|: S . \ R R > O M P A N y | profit or loss of several thousand dollars. back. 
° Je 1 4 Never before in his life had he failed to be ‘It doesn’t look far,’”’ she nodded. } 
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on the job in a situation of this sort. He 
turned his car. 
“Oh,” she cried, “‘are we going back 


So they turned their car north for a little 
way. But this was a curious sort of purple 
(Continued on Page 177) 
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Extra Miles Prove Quality 


Racine Multi-Mile Cord and Country Road 
Fabric Tires yield extra mileage because of their 
Extra Tested quality and perfect workmanship. 
xtra Miles are factory built into Racine Tires, insur- 
ing users constant service satisfaction. 


RACINE ABSORBING SHOCK STRIP 
acine Tires alone have this extra strip of blended rubber 
R l | I ] p of bl bber, 
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country roads or city streets. 
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AKE a ride in a Franklin Car, 
and its comfort will impress you 
as something just as positive and 
definite as its owners’ average fig- 
ures of economy and dependability: 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 mile. lo the set of tires 
5O? slower yearly depreciation 


Neither the Franklin owner nor the 
tires he rides on suffer the jolt and 
jar which rough roads ordinarily pro- 
duce. Shock is absorbed, rather than 
transmitted, by Franklin light weight 
and flexibility. ‘This gives driving 
confidence, a sure feeling of control, 
with no fear of skidding or pounding. 


As a result, the Franklin Car can 
maintain a rapid pace more steadily 
and can cover more ground in a day 
than any other car. Also, the tires 
average only three punctures to 


FRANKLIN: AUTOMOBILE 





the set, with no blowouts in their 

entire life—12,500 miles. Actual 
; , 

owners’ records are the proof of this. 


The Frankiin naturally outstrips all 
other fine cars in gasoline economy 
and in freedom from commonly ex- 
pected troubles. It is light, flexible, 
and rolls easily without rack or 
strain. ‘That means slower depreci- 
ation and a higher resale value. 


The Franklin also has the advantage 
of complete freedom from tempera- 
ture annoyances. Being direct air 
cooled and having no water to boil 
or freeze, it does not overheat in 
summer, nor require extra attention 
in winter, 


Those who are familiar with the 
Franklin Car regard its riding com- 
fort as a trustworthy index to its 
entire performance. 


COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

hill. It kept receding will-o’-the-wisp fash- 
ion. No sooner did he reach a crest that 
appeared to be the one he was seeking than 
he saw that as a matter of fact the real 
crest lay much farther beyond. Swooping 
down the long inclines and skimming across 
the intervales and climbing the winding yel- 
low roads he kept on and on and on. And 
the farther he went the less he thought of 
what lay behind him and the rnore curious 
he became of what lay ahead. 

They lunched at Littleton and then 
swung to the right into the very heart of 
the White Mountains. But they did not 
stop where the big hotels were. The gentle- 
men with golf sticks and the ladies in riding 
costume frightened them on. From this 
point their course became even more aim- 
less than before. They merely kept to the 
good roads. Toward the middle afternoon 
the guideposts seemed to indicate they were 
headed for Dixville Notch, but at a town 
called Errol they got off the road and to- 
ward five that afternoon found themselves 
at Wilsons Mills—a hamlet that as far as 
anyone could see was of no consequence at 
all. And yet it was here that Hardington 
met Bill. It happened most casually. He 
had stopped for gasoline, when Bill strolled 
out of the only store in town, a gunny sack 
over his shoulder, hesitated a moment and 
came to the car. 

“Going up to the dam?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know,” replied Hardington. 
**Any reason why I should?” 

“Thought you might be going fishin’, 
that’s all.” 

‘Fishing for what?” 

**Red-spots, o’ course.” 

“T don’t have to fish for red spots,” 
shuddered Hardington, remembering the 
things that used to come over his eyes at 
the end of the day. 

“I’ve hearn tell "bout where you could 
ketch ‘em in your hands, but I ain’t never 
seed the place yet,”’ responded Bill. 

Hardington rather liked the appearance 
of this lank tanned man with sky-blue 
eyes. So he continued the conversation. 

“Supposing I should go to the dam, what 
the ot * he asked. 

I'd ask ye for a lift.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Round three miles.” 

“Get in.” 

Bill climbed in back and Hardington 
started for the dam. It was on this road 
that he met with his only bit of bad luck, 
or perhaps the accident was due to the fact 
that his eyes had begun to feel the strain of 
his long drive. At any rate he did not see 
a bad water rib in the road and took it at 
a yface that snapped a spring. It left the 
car as badly crippled as a man with a 
sprained ankle. By careful driving Har- 
dington managed to limp to the dam—a 
big stone structure that held back the 
waters of Magalloway, making a lake some 
fifteen miles long and from a mile to three 
miles wide. And all round these waters lay 
purple hills of the kind he had been chasing 
all day. Bill got out with his gunny sack. 

‘‘What ye goneter do now?” he inquired. 

There was one house in sight and Har- 
dington saw running into it the little wire 
that connected it with all the rest of the 
world. 

“Telephone New York for a spring,”’ he 
answered. 

‘*How soon you reckon you'll git it?” 

“Not to-night, sure,”’ reflected Harding- 
ton. ‘To-morrow possibly. Any place 
round here to put up?” 

‘‘Dunno of any unless ye come to camp 
with me. You're welcome to a bunk in the 
shack and I reckon we can scrape up some 
grub.” 

‘That sounds good only—holy smoke, 
I’m due in New York in the morning!” 

In the excitement of the day he had lost 
sight of that fact. Even now it did not stir 
the response in him that it should. For one 
thing it was amazingly still round here. 
When he stopped talking he heard nothing 
but a sleepy twitter of birds and the low 
deep rumbling of the water booming over 
the dam—a noise that scarcely seemed like 
a noise. It was more like a song. 

“Well,” said Bill, picking up his sack, 
“T guess I'll bestirrin’ then. The old motor 
boat gits kind of cranky sometimes and I'd 
rather cross these waters in daylight.” 

“‘But look here,”’ protested Hardington 
helplessly, ‘‘ you can’t leave us like this.” 

“You're welcome to come along as I said 
afore.”” 

Hardington turned to Helen. 
“It’s the only thing to do, isn’t it?” 
She nodded wearily. 





“You wait where you are and I'll tele- 
phone Dunbar.” 

Dunbar was at his club enjoying a well- 
earned dinner when he received a telephone 
call. He resented the interruption. Pri- 
vately he did so none the less when he found 
that it was Hardington calling from some- 
where up in the wilds of Maine. He should 
have called up during business hours. He 
felt better about it, however, when he 
learned the boss was stuck for another day. 
Hardington had been getting on his nerves 
lately. Yes, everything was going along all 
right and he would ship a spring by express. 
Y es, also a money order by mail. 

“Hope you get some fish, sir. 

“Who's going to fish?"’ snorted Har- 
dington. 

“Beg pardon, I thought that was what 
you were there for.” 

“It isn’t. I’m here because I’m here 
that’s all. Better get that spring off to- 
night if you can.” 

The sun was beginning to set when Har- 
dington and his wife stepped into the greasy 
tub Bill called a motor boat. He wrapped 
a blanket round his wife and watched the 
phenomenon of the morning reversed. The 
gold in the west became crimsoned. Then 
the pinks and greens appeared, slowly fad- 
ing into the purple of the sky. One by one, 
then thousands by thousands, the timid 
stars ventured from their hiding places. 
With the noisy engine working hard the 
boat began to cut through the darkening 


waters into the land of nowhere. Rugged | 


hills topped with trees were silhouetted 
against the sky—silent things in an im- 
mensity of silence. 

Hardington stared at them in awe. He had 
never been in the woods in his life. What 
few vacations he had taken had always 
been along the coast among people. His 
impression, however much it ran counter 
to an elementary education in geography, 
was that there were age on everywhere. 
And people are a shifting, changing, ephem- 
eral lot. But standing here by his wife's 
side with the liquid dark his highway, and 
the old hills his horizon, and a million miles 
of space above him, he forgot the crowds. 
He was in a setting that went back a million 
years into the past and was prepared to go 
forward a million years into the future. 
And people—lives—were compassed, trim- 
ming them of infancy and dotage, by a 
matter of thirty or forty years. He sat 
down beside Helen and felt round until he 
found her hand. 

“Some world, this, isn’t it?” he whis- 
pered. 

But her head was nodding. And pretty 
soon his own began to nod. After this he 
remembered indistinctly getting a bump as 
the boat made a landing on a wooded shore, 
of stumbling up a rocky path to a cabin and 
still more hazily of climbing into a bunk 
which he mistook for a sleeping-car berth. 

In spite of this Hardington was up at 
dawn. Helen, too, insisted on rising. The 
same force roused them that kept the sun 
on his course and trumpeted reveille to all 
living things among the pines. Bill already 


had the coffee boiling on the camp stove in | 


the cooking shanty. Moreover, he already 
had corn cake in the oven and bacon in the 
frying pan. He showed his guests where 
the running water was—a spring bubbling 


up from beneath the roots of an old tree. | 


When Hardington dipped into it and 
splashed it over his face he gasped from the 
icy sting of it, but it left him feeling as 
fresh as though just shaven. 

During breakfast Bill apologized for 
leaving them alone during the day. 

“I’m forest warden here,” he explained. 
“I’ve got to look at some trails over the 
hills yonder. Of course if ye want to come 
along—well, there’s a stream I know about 
that will keep you busy.” 

“Yonder!” exclaimed Hardington. ‘I 
thought this was the end of yonder.” 

“You're not far from the Canada border,” 


answered Bill. ‘I reckon you could keep | 


right on across that to the North Pole.” 
“Then this is only the edge of the 
woods?” 
‘Just the fringe as ye might say.” 


“Are you game to go a little farther, old 


lady?” questioned Hardington. 

“With you,” she smiled. 

Bill found a couple of poles and a book of 
old flies for them and at six they started 
through the woods, still wet with dew, over 
a narrow path that looked as though it had 
been traced by a frightened squirrel. With 
Bill leading, they went on and on and on 
over pine-crested knolls and down tiny 
gullies and through sun-sprinkled openings 


and over more pine-crested knolls. So it | 
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ECONOMY FUSE 
& MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO U.S.A. 


Economy Fuses are also made 
in Canada at Montreal 











ECONOMY 
renewable FUSES 


The first “Approved-In-All-Capacities” 
renewable fuse using an inexpensive bare 
renewal link for restoring a blown fuse 
to its original efficiency. 








Do you know what you spend yearly for electrical 
protection? Call in your electrician—get the fig- 
ures—they are four-fifths too high if you are using 
fuses which are discarded after operation, on cir- 
cuits carrying variable loads. 
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How scores of thousands of fuse users cut the cost 
of electrical protection 80°% yearly. 
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‘The Economy “Drop- Out” Renewal Link 


An inexpensive Economy ‘ Drop-Out”’ Renewal 
Link, applied in a few minutes, makes a blown 
Economy Fuse as good as new. Nothing is dis- 
carded but the broken fuse strip which has operated. 
This makes possible the 80% saving annually as 
compared to the cost of securing adequate electrical 
protection by means of “one time”’ fuses. 


Sold by all leading electrical jobbers and dealers. 


The marks of 
official approval 


The label on the fuses 
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A wireless station in an hour 


Wireless operating is no longer complicated or expensive. 
Your boy can have his own wireless station completely 
assembled and be receiving messages within an hour after 
he gets a Gilbert No. 4007 Receiving Set. 





‘This outfit, designed and built by an ¢ xpert, Radio officer in the j 
1], S. Army during the war, is a complet station of the latest and } 
most approved type and will receive messages from stations 300 
mile iway th Loose Coupler included is not the old, obsolete type 
that pulls out of the box, but acompact instrument of the new enclosed 
pan | type, in a quartered oak cabinet. 
The Book of Instructions included with the outfit contains fu:! informa- 
tion about operating and te lls the location of the Government and commer- 
cial wireless stations — when they send messages and how toreceive them. 
Gilbert Radio outfits are all illus- 
trated and ce scribed in our spec ial 
Radio catalog — sent free on re quest. 
If you wish to purchase a Gilbert 
outht immediately and your ac aler 
cannot supply you, write us direct. 
The A. C, Gilbert Company 
119 Blatchley Ave. New Haven, Conn. 
In Canada 
, The A. C. Gilbert-Menzies Co., Limited, Toronto 
_~ . 4007 Set In England: The A. C. Gilbert C 6 
<_yY 125 High Holborn, London, W. C. I 
el 
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‘NECESSITIES FOR FORDS 


STYLISH GLASS REAR 
CURTAIN LIGHTS 
Will dress up your Ford, give you better 
rear view and protection from the weather, 
Wear as long as the car itself. Metal 
sashes are light and strong; clan p, one on 
each Side, to reenforced 
Finished 
tear curtain. 


edges of opening. 
in fired enamel. Will not sag or 


Set of three, $2.50. 





SINGLE EXPANSION 
TIRE CARRIER 


The newest addition to our well 
known line of riers Combines 
atne { ippearance with greater 
mvenience \ simple pull of lever 
tantly relea tire, which 1s wt pped 
v tr th Carnes any 
ire « 
Rear S $5.00. 


Rear Doubk 


$6.50. 





DOUBLE CRADLE 
SIDE CARRIER 


No tire carner has been more popu- 


lar among Ford owners. Fits close to 
the body, is strong and rigid, well 
finished in fired enamel. Has thiet- 
yroot self-adjusting locking device. 
| i lv inst $5.00. 
ingle Cr e Carrier (for one tite only), $3.50 
Rear Double Cradle, $6.00 
Rear le Cradle, $4.50 





HASTINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Hastings, Michigan 
Dealers: Send for Catamger: of Our Full Line 
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EVENING POST 


seemed to Hardington it would have been 
possible to have gone forever, world with- 
out end, amen. So it seemed to the woman 
trudging along just ahead of him. There 
was a sense of limitlessness here both as to 
time and space. He who had gauged every 
hour of the day in minutes was in the land 
where not even centuries counted greatly. 
When La Salle and Father Marquette had 
roamed the trackless wilderness these acres 
looked just as they did to-day. So they 
had looked even before that. What a num- 
ber of years, when you stopped to think 
about it, this old world had persisted! And 
though at different times and in different 
sections men had made for each other's 
throats and killed almost to the point of 
extermination, things had gone on. Some- 
how things had gone on. Hardington got 
hold of this as a new idea— vaguely at first, 
sensing it only as he did the intangible earthy 
smell of the damp woods. But the deeper 
he went into the cloistered fastness of these 
mute companions of the sun, the sky and 
the stars the more of a reality it became. 

At Little Bear Brook Bill put together 
the poles and showed Hardington how to 
tie on a fly 

‘Then,” he said, casting over the waters 
of the broad stream, ‘‘you just tickle the 
ripples and i 

As he spoke a half-pound trout jumped 
for the bucktail. Quickly he handed the 
pol le to Hardington. 

‘Keep him in the water!” he shouted. 

That looked easy, but it did not prove 
easy at all. In less than ten seconds the 
trout shook himself free. Hardington was 


| all out of breath with excitement. 


‘There's plenty more,’ consoled Bill. 
“I’m goneter leave ye now. Keep to the 
stream and come back here round three and 
I'll pick ye up.” 

With a wave of his hand he plunged into 
the woods again, leaving Hardington and 
his wife alone with the singing waters tum- 
bling down from the everlasting hills. 

When Dunbar appeared at the plant that 
same morning he was met by the foreman 
of the assembling room with a flat ulti- 
matum—an advance of fifteen cents an 
hour or a walkout within twenty-four hours, 

“But look here,” protested Dunbar. 
“Mr. Hardington is away.” 

The foreman shrugged his shoulders. 

‘That’s your hunt,” he concluded in- 
differently, and walked off. 

Dunbar went back to his desk with his 
head swimming. A strike in that depart- 
ment would tie up the whole factory and 


| this at such a time would be nothing short 


of a catastrophe. They were working over- 
time now to catch up with their orders. 
Dunbar picked up the telephone and put 
in a call for the operator at Wilson’s Mills. 
This was a situation calling for Hardington 
himself and if he knew the temper of the 
man he would fight this outrageous demand 
to the limit. The pity of it was that he had 
not known about this last night so that 
he could have had Hardington here this 


| morning. 


The answer came back that there was no 
operator at Wilson's Mills—only a Mr. 
Trumbull at the dam. 

“Give me him,” snapped Dunbar. 
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But when that connection was made 
Dunbar was not much better off. Mr. 
Trumbull had never heard of Mr. Har- 
dington. 

“You must have seen him,” insisted 
Dunbar. ‘His ear is laid up with a broken 
spring 4 

‘Oh, that feller,” replied Trumbull. 
*‘He’s gone off with Bill Stevens.” 

“Well, can’t you get him? This 
portant.” 

**Don’t see how. 
miles up the lake.” 

Look here,’”’ pleaded Dunbar. “I’ve 
got to reach him. He's got to get va: 
town to-day. I'll give you twenty-f* 
dollars to take a message to him.” 

‘Twenty-five dollars?”’ repeated Trum- 
bull skeptically. 

‘Are you on? 

“You bet!” 

“Then write down this. 

**Let her go.”’ 

** Assembling room demanding an increase 
of fifteen cents an hour and threatening to 
walk out in twenty-four hours. Come at 
once, Urgent. Answer. Signed Dunbar. 
Repeat.” 

Trumbull repeated. 

‘*Rush that now. If you get this to Mr. 
Hardington in time for him to connect to- 
night with a train for New York I'll add ten 
more.”” 

Hardington did not receive this message 
until he returned to camp at six that eve- 
ning from ——. Bear Brook. Then he 
four id Trumbull waiting. 

‘I guess this is "pretty important,” ex- 
claimed the latter as he handed Hardington 
the scribbled memorandum. 

Hardington lowered to the ground a 
string of eight red-spots ranging in size from 
a half pound to three. Helen stepped to his 
side anxiously as he read aloud 
“Oh,” she exclaimed in relief, 


is im- 


Bill's camp is twelve 


Ready?” 


“is that 


The frown which had begun to furrow 
Hardington's brow vanished. The piquant 
aroma of birch bark and pine came to him 
from the shanty where Bill was kindling a 
fire 

He saw the smoke curling toward the 
deepening purple above—the purple which 
had been since God first said ‘* Let there be 
light’’; the purple which was one with 
eternity. Rimmed below that in a trium- 
phant circle stood the everlasting hills. 

Hardington took a deep breath and as 
he did so he met his wife’s eyes —eyes which 
at this moment were as deep as the sky 
itself and quickened with a love light as 
tender as the dawn. 

It was almost in awe that Hardington 
answe ~~" 

“Yes, that's all Queer Dunbar should 
get worked up over that. 

At eight that evening Dunbar received 
the following reply: 


“Do the best you can. I'll be back ina 
coup le of d: Lys. 


**A couple of days!”’ exclaimed Dunbar. 
**Good Lord, the man has gone crazy!” 
Perhaps. Or pe rhaps it was just a matter 
of perspective. A couple of days does not 
seem very long among the everlasting hills. 
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If you are like most people, the word “gambling” to you 
means “ taking a chance’’—with success or failure governed 
by luck or the lack of it. 

When a man tries to pick a winning number on the 
roulette wheel at Monte Carlo, he is guessing— placing his 
money against what may or may not come out of the thin air. 

He is taking long chances because he’s going it blind. 

But the fellow on the other side of the table has a sure 
thing—the house percentage backed by the law of averages 
makes the Monte Carlo corporation pay dividends on their 
gambling play as sure and certain as the profits big corpo- 
rations make on their sales. 

You've heard of the famous policy a London insurance 
company wrote for a man who wanted male issue—they 
insured him against the birth of a girl. 

Thatsoundslike the riskiest kind of gambling, butit wasn’t. 
The insurance actuaries studied birth statistics—compiled 
their figures and charged a premium in accordance with the 
risk—just as a bookmaker estimates the chances of the 
various horses winning and figures his odds accordingly. 

Here's the whole story in a nutshell 

gambling is the riskiest pursuit in the world when 
you're conjecturing on what's going to happen— just guess- 
ing — that’s theonetimewhenit'sa safe bet you're going tolose. 

but—the moment you survey the situation— take ad- 
vantage of experience and the laws of average, you cross 
the table—you’re taking bets instead of making them 
you're in business instead of just going it blind—the risk is 
practically eliminated. 

this sounds like a treatise on gambling but it isn’t —for 
no thoughtful man gambles. 

To the majority of men, Life is the biggest gamble of all 
—with success the stake and failure the penalty. And ninety- 
nine out of every hundred human beings are on the wrong 
side of the table—blindly wagering their time —their work 
—their effort against what may come, with the chances so 
strong against them that they probably never will collect. 

It isn’t lack of ability that makes men fail. It’s the lack 
of proper application of ability that finds men gray of hair 
and faltering of step, drawing down the same wages they 
made when they were in the early thirties. 

There's one w ay out. Stop betting on what the future 
may bring you and get the percentage in your favor. Start 
putting yourse If ina position where you can mold your own 
destiny instead of just waiting for things to happen—the 
things that never come. 

What are you doing to advance yourself 
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Taking the Risk Out of Gambling 


No longer is a practical University training available to ing, can be « 
could be truer than ex-Presi for you, an 
dent Taft's recent statement about LaSalle You, in this much, if the ‘ moe rence 
school, are facilitating that which we chernsh as the great boon It is @ proven 
of Democracy — that is, equality of opportunity 

aSalle specialized training can be taken up in evenings at 
home. Experience acquired in day work, plus LaSalle train Las salle way 


GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Flere lies Opportunity It needs only action on your partto 
Money. Study the list of courses and service sched- 
uled below. Check with an X the departm at which interests you 
most, sign your name and mail the coupon. We will send with- 


Semen o an INQUIRY COUPON ®2 oso oceeeeen scene escensesees= 
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self worth more money *> the man who signs your pay check? 

Do you know a hundred different places where your 
services would be more than welcome if you needed a new 
position tomorrow ? 

If you can’t answer those two questions in a manner 
that would be satisfactory to your wife and those dependent 
upon you, then-— you're gambling and you're gambling 
blindly —you’re on the wrong side of the table. 

The one way to take the risk out of the gamble of life is 
to profit by the experience of other men— follow the beaten 
road you know leads to more money every month and in- 
dependence in the gray years. 

Here is the way: Right at home—in the evenings you 
can acquire specialized training that will make you a better 
man mentally—a more prosperous man financially and a 
braver man—a man not afraid to face what is to come. 

Over two hundred thousand men have taken up LiSalle 
specialized training. 

When a letter comes to us saying that the writer has in- 
creased his earning 2009% or has risen from a clerkship to 
the head of a departme nt through our training, we are glad 
to get the letter, but it arouse sno special comment, simply be- 
cause we receive many communicationsof this kind every day. 

We are in the business of preparing men to earn from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year or more. And our records show 
that every serious LaSalle student has made the little money 
and time he spent pay him hundreds and often thousands 
of per cent upon his investment. 

The day you are an expert accountant-—a business cor- 
responde nt--a law trained man—a business executive—a 
traffic manager, etc.— that moment you are a trained man 
the kind of man employers everywhere are looking for 
your salary — your earnings rank up with those of the few 
you rise from the untrained masses who are gambling with 
that most precious of all human possessions, Time—you 
know what lies ahead and you're prepared to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Be honest with yourself. 

Are you gambling—taking the long chances—do you 
know today what lies ahead tomorrow — next. year and five 
years hence? 

Start taking the risk out right now—the trained man 
backs a sure thing —he has confidence in himself. 
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UR axle is the result of faith 
in specialization. The ten- 
dency of industry today is toward 
fewer establishments and a greater 
output with a corresponding im- 


provement of the product. 


The Columbia One-piece Rear 
Axle Housing is formed from a 
single piece of steel. It has one 
lengthwise weld, instead of the 
two welds required in two-piece 


housings. 
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Why we make a ONE-PIECE Housing 


Tests show that Columbia One- 
piece Housing Rear Axles have 
more than fitty per cent greater 


torsional strength, 


Larger Ring Gears, sturdier Drive 
Shafts, larger Brake and Bearing 
Surtaces give Columbia Axles a 
margin of strength and safety, 
the value of which is thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by 
automotive engineers and experi- 


enced motorists. 


COLUMBIA AXLE COMPANY: CLEVELAND OHIO: U-S-A- 
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THE SATURDAY 


THE CAT CLAUSE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


down in the cat clause—as I call it—to wit: 
Before the termination of the six months im- 
mediately following his uncle’s death he 
must deliver to his cousin, Anne Brewerby, at 
her house a living bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. Failing in this he loses 
all interests in his uncle’s estate, and the 
cool quarter of a million bucks—dollars, 
you know—goes to Miss Anne Brewerby. 

“And there you are, Mr. Clesby. Tough, 
isn’t it? Now I don’t for a minute believe 
that old Brewerby ever expected young 
Coakley to be able to meet the conditions 
laid down in that eat clause of his will, do 
you? Jt was just his humorous way of 
taking revenge on the boy for having 
caused the death of Rastus—that was the 
name of the animal he booted out of exist- 
ence. There may be—I say there may be 
a bobtailed black cat with a black tongue 
somewhere on this spinning sphere of ours, 
but I’d say it’s a hard combination to beat, 
and John Brewerby knew he was setting 
up a hard combination. I know that I’ve 
done little else in the past six months but 
hunt for such a cat, while Mortimer 
Coakley has spent his last cent many times 
over in running about the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba and Porto Rico 
trying to dig up a bobtailed black cat with 
a black tongue. We are in despair—in 
deep. The time expires in three days. 
Now if you a 

wat uppose 


you'd be willing to pay 


“Pay? Mr. Clesby, we'd pay ten thou- 
sand dollars for the beast! We'd pay 
twenty thousand! Man, man, the man 


who brings that cat to me will simply be 
pointing a loaded gun at the head of Morti- 
mer Coakley and saying: ‘Stand still and 
deliver!'” 

“Tt’s an interesting story you have told 
me, Mr. Rawlings,” said Mr. Clesby, rising 
to depart. “I’m not sure that I may not 
be able to od 

“Don’t forget, Mr. Clesby—only three 
days left. As the poet What’s-his-name 
said, Time and something-or-other doesn’t 
wait for anybody.” 

“No, no, I'll not forget. 
telling you what I have in mind but 
may see me again, Mr. Rawlings. 
morning.” 

‘Good morning, Mr. Clesby. But hon- 
estly I don’t believe I'll ever see you here 
again. It’s a hard combination—a regular 
old Gordian knot that old What’s-his-title 
ecouldn’t untie with a two-handled sword. 
Good-by ”" 

Out in the street Mr. Clesby stopped and 
rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 

‘*Good money there!"’ he whispered to 


No use my 
you 
Good 


himself. ‘‘Deuced good money! Manx 
cats are bobtailed—I thought of that. And 
I saw one of ‘em—-a black one too—out at 


the Widow Malone's last week when I was 
there for her rent. It had a white spot 
over one eye, but that could be taken care 
of. If that cat—I guess I'll take a run out 
there and look at that cat. There’s a 
chanee— you never can tell.” 

jut first he went to the New Union 
Bank, where he transferred a factory site 
to the International War Munitions Com- 
pany. He had purchased the property less 
than a year before and its sale now netted 
him something more than ten thousand 
dollars. As he passed out of the bank 
Fred Markley, busy at one of the paying 
windows, gave him a friendly nod and smiled 
a cheery smile. 

“Too fresh!’’ muttered Mr. Clesby as he 
returned the nod. 

He ate a frugal lunch at the Highway- 
man’s Club, where he was 2 member, then 
took a street car and traveled te the Hill 
District, where he owned a number of 
shacks that were occupied by steel-mill 
laborers. 

Something like fear showed in the Widow 
Malone’s face when she opened the door 
in answer to a knock and saw her landlord 
standing on the steps. 


“Why—why, it ain’t rint day yit, Mr. 
Clesby,” she stammered. 
‘No, Mrs. Malone,” returned Mr. 


Clesby, “I’ve come on another errand. 
I'll step inside and sit down if you'll allow 
me.”’ He stepped into the poor little room 
that Mrs. Malone called her settin’ room 
and took a chair. 

“Don’t tell me, Mr. Clesby, that you’ve 
sold the house to the mills and that I'll be 
havin’ to move!” cried the worried woman. 

“Oh, no, no, Mrs. Malone! Calm your- 
self, This is my errand: When I was here 


the last time I think I saw a black cat 
about the house. I’d like to have another 
look at that cat. I might now wish to buy 
it from you.” 

“A black cat is it? 
black cat 
doesn’t suit the baste whativer. The 
mishtake, Mr. Clesby, was made at first 
whin we wasn’t sure and we got so used to 
callin’ her Netty that we’ve called him 
Netty iver since. Patsy! Oh, Patsy!” 

A shock-headed freckle-faced boy came 
running in from the rear of the house 

“Patsy, darlint, go bring Netty fer Mr. 
Clesby to have a look at. Where is he?” 

“Under the house playin’ with the rat 
him and me ketched.” 

“Fetch him out,” said Mr. Clesby. “I may 
want to give you a half dollar for him.” 


Yes, we do have a 


we call ’im Netty, but the name | 


The boy dived out of the room and in a | 


minute there rose a hubbub of noise directly 
beneath Mr. Clesby’s feet—yells and hoots 
and caterwauling and the thump-rattle 
bang of thrown brickbats and tin cans 
Then a voice came floating up through the 
thin worn flooring: ‘I can’t git im! He’s 
backed back in a hole!” 

Mr. Clesby went outside to help. He 
fetched one of the Widow Malone’s clothes 
poles and got down on his knees at the side 
of the house where under the boy’s dire 
tions he poked and prodded in the dirty 
darkness beneath the building. His trouser 


were soiled and stained at the knees: he | 


blackened his hands; cobwebs swept his 
face and pulverized portions of his old house 
rattled down upon him, mixed in his hair, 
stuck to his perspiring face and neck, 
slipped down his collar; a rusty nail in the 
house siding scratched a red line across hi 
bald dome. But Mr. Clesby heeded not 
such trifles. He poked and prodded with 
the clothes pole. He yelled to the boy be- 
neath for instructions. 

“Which side? How’s that? 
to him? Tell me where!” 

“Ye-o-ow! I've got 
Patsy from the gloom. 
pokin’ me, dad-blame it! 
you I got ’im?” 

Mr. Clesby laid down his pole and rose 
to his feet. Out from beneath the house 
came the boy with a squirming, clawing, 
yowling, spitting black cat held firmly 
under one arm. They went into the settin’ 
room. Patsy with much effort was keeping 
hold of the cat, jet black in color with the 
exception of a single spot of white above 
its right eye. 

“T'd’a’ got ’im sooner if he’d a’ had a tail, 
but he ain’t got no tail,” said the boy, The 
animal was a bobtailed Manx, 

“That’s the ticket—you got him any- 
way,” said Mr. Clesby. ‘Now pull his 
mouth open.” 

“Pull his mouth open!” repeated Patsy 
in astonishment. ‘Pull his mouth open, 
my old gum boots! Fer the lova Mike, 
how’m I goin’ to pull his mouth open? 
He’d chaw me up like a—like a wild hyena 
in a circus! Wouldn’t you, Netty?” 

“But I’ve got to see his tongue!” 
snapped Mr. Clesby. “* Did you ever see it? 
What color is it?”’ 

“Sure, I’ve saw it! 


Am I close 
"im!”’ screeched 


“Ouch! Quit yer 
Ain’t I told 


It’s "bout the same 


color as a ripe watermelon inside. Gee, 
I like watermelon, don’t you? Ouch! 


Geewhillikens, Netty, keep them claws 
outen my legs!” 

“Here, here! If I can't see the cat’s 
tongue I won't know whether I'll want to 
buy him or not,”’ cried Mr. Clesby. 

“Well, d’ye reckon we could manage it 
if you'd held his hin’ legs ’nd me his front 
legs, ’nd have maw prize open his meuth 
with the handle of a knife?’’ asked the boy. 
“Lét’s try it anyhow. [t won't hurt ’im 
a bit. Grab holt, Mr. Clesby, ’nd grab 
tight, you bet! Now, maw, bring a knife 
one of them old ones.” 

The Widow Malone protested volubly at 
the proposal, but at last consented to try 
to perform the part chosen for her. The 
cat protested silently with set jaws and 
staring eyes. Mr. Clesby offered no objec- 
tion to the scheme and the Widow Malone 
unenthusiastically set to work. A minute, 
two minutes of persistent application of the 





knife handle against one side of the animal’s | 


mouth, and then Patsy gave a cry. 

“Hi! Looky! ’Sopen!” 

Gleaming rows of white stalactites and 
stalagmites in a small pink cavern became 
visible to those who wished to behold. 

Mr. Clesby looked but once. 

“Bah!” hesnorted., “‘ Letgo, everybody!” 
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Accuracy you 
will appreciate 
Your machine bookkeeping 
folks know how important 
extreme accuracy is in the 
manufacture of posting ma- 

chine leaves and forms. 
Bauker-Vawter’s long expe- 
rience in specializing along 


these lines is seen in the ex- 


To f ; cellence of its products. Let 
“ main n pr F 

tion at these points: one of our men explain our 
B AE Harbor, = > service to you in dollars and 
yan ‘ran ce ° ¥s 


Holyoke, Massachu cents terms. 
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BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 
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You Can Paint Your Car 
But You Can’t Paint the Top 


A coat of paint will make the body shine and cover up the 
signs of wear -but you can't fill holes in the make 
the top look new with paint — it just can’t be done. 


What you need for that newly painted car is a BADGER SLIP ROOF 


A Complete New Re-Covering 


The BADGER SLIP ROOF i per Choice of the world's finest Mohair 


top or 


fect fitting Rool and Back Curtain and Rubber tabru including the 
patterned tro the car manulta fa US Neverleek” and “ Dread- 
turer's original models; complete naut uaranteed topping now 
sewed and ready to put on bor eda tand le j ent by most 
all models and make ol car fine car manulacturer 

See your garage, automobile or acce y dealer for a il sample 

ol mate | tye nal re irkal low pri No | in use of 

car—attached in a couple of hour Thousands already in use. 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


Also makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for Automobiles 
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Wu REVER you go The Florsheim 
Shoe is known as a good shoe. Years of 
dependable service have steadily spread 
Florsheim re putation and popularity the 

ind the hoe have earned the confi 


of all men who look for quality for 
A they pay. Buy your shoes by reputa 
tion. See that they bear the quality mark 
“Florsheim” and you are sure of value—satis 


faction in comfort, service and appearance 


i ijteen to Twenty Dollars 







The 
Florsheim Shoe Company 


Menutacturers Chicago 
Write for I } 
Styles of the Time 
The 
Moreland— 


Style M-48 








PARIS GARTERS | 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 





The famous Paris kneeling figure stands for the highest ideals 








known in the garter industry. It guarantees the fulfillment 1 |] 








of the “square deal” principle all the way from the happy, 


well paid workers who make them, to you—the satisfied wearer. 





I mitations, at any price, cost you too much 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


: | Makers 
| Chicago 








New York 






















| handing a coin to the boy. 
| the cat.” 
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Three pairs of hands were simultaneously 
jerked away from the body of the straining 


struggling cat. A tailless black comet shot 
out through the open door, described a 
beautiful parabola through the yard and 
disappeared behind a coal shed. 

“‘Here’s your dime,” said Mr. Clesby, 
“T don’t want 
And he left the house. 

Patsy stood watching him up the street. 

** Maw, that ol’ guy’s gone plumb bugs!” 
hesaid. ‘‘ Yes, sir, he’s bugs plumb!” 

“‘He’s crazy, that’s what it is!” declared 
the Widow Malone with emphasis. ‘And 
it's me that’ll be movin’ out of his house 
afore iver he comes here agin. Wantin’ to 
have a look at a cat’s tongue! Boosh! 
Crazy as a loonytick!”’ 

In the street car which Mr. Clesby 
boarded to return to the city he sat and 
mu ed, 

“It was a chance in a million, I know, 
but worth looking after just the same. 
You never can tell. It’s mighty nice 
money that’s going to go to waste—mighty 
nice! Twenty thousand—maybe more—— 
I'll bet I could make him raise it.”’ 

He carefully brushed the knees of his 
trousers; he rubbed his blackened hands 
vigorously with a pocket handkerchief; he 
traced the long red scratch made by the 
rusty nail across his bald head with a pudgy 
foretinzer and looked at the end of the 
finger to see if it was stained with blood, 

“ Pshaw — 

He said it so loud that the conductor 
jumped and reached for the bell rope. But 
he dropped his hand and turned to glare at 
Mr. Clesby. 


‘“‘We passed Shaw Street five blocks 
back and I called it, too, you bet! Why 
don’t you listen for your street?’’ The 


conductor was angry. Mr. Clesby moved 
to another seat in the car. 

“Pshaw!” He said it again—this time 
in a lower tone. ‘‘Still you never can tell.” 

On the following morning Mr. Clesby 
again sat before his open fire of glowing 
anthracite smoking his pipe and reading 
the classified advertisements in the Times. 

“Business as usual, papa?”’ asked his 
daughter Mildred in a laughing voice as 
she came from her plants in the sun room, 

** Always, my dear, always. And I notice 
that the black-cat ad is in again this morn- 
ing. There's a tidy little purse waiting for 
the man who can produce a bobtailed black 
cat with a black tongue, Mildred. I should 
say so! Now if young Markley - Ha, 
ha! But he isn’t cute enough—no, no!” 

“Do you know something about this 
black-cat ad, papa? Have you been in- 
vestigating?”’ 

““Why, yes, I sort of looked the thing up, 
you know, and found out about the will. 
Just happened to be down that way 
Wilmot Building.” 

““What is it? | want to hear all about it. 
Tell me, dad, tell me!” 

The girl drew a chair before the fire and 
sat down by her father’s side. Mr. Clesby 


| nothing loath at once started to repeat the 


story told to him by Attorney Robert S. 
Rawlings. The tale made Mildred laugh. 
She laughed at every pause the story-teller 
made. She laughed even when the death 
of old Mr. Brewerby was mentioned. She 
laughed so much, thereby causing frequent 
interruptions, and Mr. Clesby was so par- 
ticular as to details that the end of the story 
had not been reached when the postman 
came bringing the morning mail. 

“You will have to wait for the remainder 
of the yarn, my dear, until I have looked 
over my mail.” 

“Very well, papa, but please hurry —I 
am so interested.”’ And still laughing the 
girl left the room. 

Mr. Clesby opened and read his letters. 
There were a dozen or more or them. All 
of them interested him— one more than the 
others, it seemed. He read it twice and 


| when all the others had been disposed of he 


| to come to you 


returned to the interesting one and read it 
through again. He liked the brevity and 
the businesslike tone of it. 

“This may come to something—you 
never can tell,” he murmured. ‘Good prop- 
erty out on Millbank Avenue.” He read 
the letter again— this time aloud: 


“Mr. Uriah Clesby, City, Dear Sir: I 
understand that you do an extensive busi- 
ness in buying and selling real estate in 
your own interests. I am owner of a prop- 
erty located on Millbank Avenue which 
I must dispose of quickly as my physician 
has ordered me to start South at once. 
Could you not call to see me—I am too ill 
at my room, Number 312 








March 27,1920 


in the Rialto Apartments, Hawgood Ave- 
nue and One Hundred and Fifty-seventh 
Street? I believe you will be interested in 
my Millbank property. 

“Trusting | may have the pleasure of 
seeing you not later than Friday of this 
week, when I leave for the South, I am, 

“ Very truly yours, 
“JOHN Z. UNDERHILL” 


When his daughter entered the room 
again Mr. Clesby was pulling on his gloves. 

“Why, you’re not going before you have 
told me the rest of that story, are you, 
papa?” she cried. 

“*Yes, my dear, I must go at once,” re- 
plied Mr. Clesby. ‘“‘I’ve got a business deal 
on that won’t wait. You remind me of the 
story this evening and I’ll finish it.” 

He took a street car, transferred to a 
cross-town line, transferred again to Haw- 
good Avenue and so reached the Rialto 
Apartments. A young man in a flowered 
bath robe answered his knock at the door 
of Room 312. 

“Are you Mr. Underhill?” he asked the 
young man. 

“*Yes, sir.” 

“T am Mr. Clesby.” 

“Oh, indeed! Come in, Mr. Clesby. I 
am glad to see you. You are quite early. 
Excuse appearances round here—I am just 
temporarily located here in my friend’s 
absence and I’m afraid I’m a little careless. 
Sit down, please.”’ 

“The property you speak of in your 
letter—-I have come to talk about that,” 
said Mr. Clesby. 

“Just so, just so! Well, the property is 
on Millbank Avenue, as I said in my letter, 
and you know what Millbank Avenue is 
one of the best streets in that part of the 
city. The house is less than ten years old, 
it is in the best of condition and it stands 
on a fine high lot. It has eight rooms, it is 
strictly modern and is really a desirable 
holding. It is easily worth ten thousand 
dollars. But this trouble has hit me and 
I shall sacrifice it—eight thousand will buy 
it. I’ve got to leave this city to-morrow, 
Mr. Clesby, and heaven knows when I'll 
be back—if ever. Doctor’s orders, you 
know. Lungs, Mr. Clesby—lungs!” And 
Mr. Underhill coughed a dry hollow cough 
and tapped his chest significantly. 

‘**Millbank Avenue,”’ mused Mr. Clesby. 
“IT never cared much for that street. I 
think your price is away too high, but I 
might run out and take a look at the place. 
You never can tell. Is it vacant?” 

“Yes, it has been vacant since my Aunt 
Caroline’s death a few months ago. I'll 
give you the key and if you do not care to 
come back to see me you can leave it at the 
garage on the next street. Twelve hundred 
seventeen—that’s the number. Here’s a 
card—I'll write it down. I'd go out with 
you, but the doctor has forbidden me to 
quit the house. Anyway I’m pretty busy 
packing up my tifings, some to go into 
storage, some to be taken along South. 
It’s a job, Mr. Clesby—this getting ready 
to leave some place to go some place. 
Here now is an article that is going to drive 
me dippy before I am through with it.” 

Mr. Underhill leaned over toward a 
davenport on which stood a low flat basket 
with a hinged top. He threw back the lid 
and peeped in. He peeped so long that Mr. 
Clesby wished to peep too. 

““What have you in there?” 

“A cat.” 

““A cat? It doesn’t happen to be a black 
eat, does it?”” And Mr. Clesby chuckled. 

“Yes, it is black—black as coal.” 

“Tt doesn’t now happen to be a bobtailed 
cat, does it?’”” And Mr. Clesby chuckled 
again and allowed a small grin to animate 
his countenance. 

““You’ve guessed it again, by George! 
It’s a Manx cat, Mr. Clesby.”’ 

Mr. Clesby straightened up. 

“Is—is that cat’s tongue black?” he 
demanded, his voice shaking, his eyes 
gleaming and a pudgy finger pointing at 
the basket. 

The young man dropped the basket lid. 

“Say, what is this?” he asked in aston- 
ishment. ‘‘How’'d you divine it? Tell ms 
that! Are you some kind of a—a sooth- 
sayer? That cat’s tongue is black all right! 
And it’s the only black-tongued cat I ever 
saw—the only one I ever heard of.” 

Mr. Clesby gasped. He felt himself 
trembling. 

‘*Let—let me see the animal,’”’ he whis- 
pered. 

Mr. Underhill threw back the lid of the 
basket and reached in his hand. 
(Continued on Page 185 


he asked. 
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more, when 


you 
1900 Cataract Elec- 
tric Washer, you finish the wash 
bright and early each Monday. 


Do you know why? 


It’s because of the magic figure 8. 
In the 1900 Washer the water is 
forced through the clothes in a 
figure 8 movement, four times as 
often as in the ordinary washer. 
Thus it washes the clothes faster. 


And the nice part of it is, you can 
wash everything in your 1900, for 
there is not a single part in the tub 
to cause wear and tear, or to pull 


‘s only 
8 o'clock 


'% 





Nothing to do till 





\ 





onday ” 


off buttons. The water is forced 
through your clothes entirely by 
the action of the tub—not by the 
action of any parts in the tub. 
When you have finished the wash, 
there are no parts to lift out and 
clean either. 


The 1900 works easily, smoothly, 
and at a cost of less than 2c an 
hour. It washes the clothes snow y 
white and clean in $ to 10 minutes. 


The w ringer also works electri- 
cally, and can be moved from the 
washer clear around to the clothes 
basket without moving the washer 
an inch, 


Our Special Trial Offer 


You may prove to yourself that the 1900 is the perfect washing 
machine. There is a 1900 dealer near you who will gladly demonstrate 
a 1900 Cataract Washer right in your own home. Then if you wish, 
you may start paying for it on terms to suit your convenience. Remem- 
ber, we also have washing machines operated by hand and water power. 


Write to us today for the name of the nearest 1900 dealer, and a 


copy ot the book, “George Brinton’s W ife.”” 


Molly, his pretty little wife, 


had 


It’s a story you will enjoy. 


troubles of her own until she 


interrupted a bridge party, and then things began to happen. 


IQOO CATARACT WASHER 


1900 WASHER COMPANY, 
203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory and Office: CANADIAN 1900 WASHER COMPANY, 357 Yonge St., Toronto 
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203 Clinton St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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‘The Leather 
for Fine Shoes 














The Leather for Happy Feet 






Men want comfortable ble, and fit their tender, 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

“Here, Charley, Charley! Wake up, 
you!” he called. 

A sleeping bobtailed black cat curled up 
in a nest of excelsior in the bottom of the 
basket continued to sleep quite undisturbed 
by Mr. Underhill’s invitation to wake up. 

“‘He seems to be dopey-like this morn- 
ing. Guess I’ve been feeding him too much 
rich cream. Hey, wake up, Charley!” 

“He's black all right and he’s bobtailed 
sure enough,” said Mr. Clesby, stooping 
and peering into the basket. ‘‘ Now let me 
see his tongue, will you?” 

The young man took the cat’s head in 
his two hands and slowly but steadily 
worked the jaws apart. Just for an instant 
during this operation the cat woke, opened 
an inquiring eye and then resumed its 
slumbering. 

“By golly, it is black! Yes, sir, its 
tongue is black!” cried Mr. Clesby. ‘* Now 
who would have thought it? Mr. Under- 
hill, I’d like to have that cat. What will 
you take for him?” 

“I don’t want tosell—I mean I can’t sell.” 

“T’ll give you—-say, Mr. Underhill, I'll 
give you a hundred dollars for that cat.” 

The owner of the sleeping cat laughed. 

““Man, I wouldn’t sell him for a thou- 
sand dollars—no, not for two thousand.” 

“T’ll give you three.” 

“Eh? What’s that? Are you kidding 
me? You'll pay three thousand dollars for 
that thing? Mr. Clesby, no cat is worth 
three thousand dollars—I know Charley 
isn’t. But just the same I won’t take three 
thousand dollars for him!” 

“I'll give you four.” 

sat 

** Five.’ 

**See here, Mr. Clesby, I simply can’t 
sell Charley. If I accepted your offer of 
five thousand I'd be losing money. You 
see, it’s like this: Charley there was my 
Aunt Caroline’s pet cat. When she died a 
few months ago—she owned the house on 
Millbank, you know~ she left Charley to 
my care. I am to take care of him so long 
as he lives. When he dies—he must die a 
natural death, you understand—I am to 
receive eight thousand dollars and accrued 
interest. Aunt Caroline set aside that sum. 
It is in United States Steel Fives and the 
Neptune Trust Company is holding the 
bonds. I gave Aunt Caroline my word. 
Now if it wasn’t for all this, why I'd sell 
him to you in a jiffy. Until five minutes 
ago I should have been glad to give some- 
body a quarter to take him off my hands, 
could I have done so without forfeiting 
my legacy. I believe you're joshing me, 
Mr. Clesby.” 

**Not a bit of it!’’ declared Mr. Clesby. 

“Well, there’s nothing doing. Charley 
is eighteen years old. At the most he won’t 
go more than two years longer. I wish the 
black devil would die now. I'd assist him 
on the way if I hadn’t promised Aunt 
Caroline and if I wasn’t afraid of losing the 
Steel Fives. I’m going to run no risks on 
that point, sir.” 

Mr. Clesby took Mr. Underhill by the 
buttonhole. 

**Now, Mr. Underhill, I want this cat. 
Never mind what I want him for—I want 
him! Call me crazy and maybe I am, 
but you've got to sell me that cat! I'll 
give you ten thousand for him. You take 
it, young man. Even if you do forfeit your 
aunt’s legacy of eight thousand you'll be 
protected, won’t you?) Come now, what do 
you say?” 

Mr. Underhill began to figure with a lead 
pencil on the back of an envelope. He was 
very deliberate. Mr. Clesby worried and 
fretted. 

‘*Well, it seems to figure out all right,” 
the young man finally announced. “If 
Charley lives two years longer—and it’s a 
safe bet he won’t go over that— my interest 
money at that time would amount to some- 
thing more than eight hundred dollars. 
With what has already accrued since Aunt 
Caroline died my entire principal, I cal- 
culate, would amount to just about ten 
thousand dollars. Now if I take your ten 
thousand at this time and give you Charley 
I lose the eight thousand and the interest, 
but if I put your ten thousand in Steel 
Fives I will have at the end of the two 
years— provided I hold on to the interest 
just eleven thousand dollars. So I am 
really one thousand to the ig 

“Will you sell the cat?” snapped Mr. 
Clesby. ‘‘Give me an answer.” 

“Yes, I'll sell him to you, Mr. Clesby, 
for ten thousand cash. But I tell you what, 
I feel mean in doing it! Aunt Caroline 
would turn over in her grave if she knew 
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this deal was being made. It isn’t exactly 
right, but Charley promises to be a lot of 
bother to me and— well, it will have to be.” 

“How will you have the money—bank 
draft or Pe 

“In large-denomination bills, if you 
please. I'll take the whole amount with 
me when I leave to-morrow. Do you think 
you could pay me in thousand-dollar bills?” 

“IT think so, I think so. I'll go to the 
bank at once and I'll be back inside an 
hour. May I use your phone to call a 
taxicab?” 

It was Fred Markley who received Mr. 
Clesby’s check at the paying window in 
the New Union Bank. 

*“Good morning, Mr. Clesby. Beautiful 
morning, isn’t it?’’ was his greeting. ‘‘Ten 
thousand dollars? In thousand-dollar bills? 
Oh, yes, I can let you have them. I shall 
have to keep a record of the bills. Shall 
I make it in duplicate and let you take the 
carbon?” 

“*Good idea,” replied Mr. Clesby. ‘I 
might, you know, happen to lose the bills 
and if I had the numbers of them—you 
never can tell.” 

He took the ten bills and the slip, stowed 
the former away in an inside pocket and 
put the latter into his purse. Then he 
hurried out to the taxicab, which he had 
told to wait for him, and was whirled back 
to Mr. Underhill’s apartment. There he 
took another peep at the black cat’s black 
tongue to guard against any substitution 
that might have been made in his absence, 
handed over the ten bills to Mr. Underhill, 
shook hands with that smiling young gentle- 
man and departed. No further mention 
had been made of the house on Millbank 
Avenue. The cab stopped in front of the 
Wilmot Building. Mr. Clesby paid the 
driver, forgetting to tip him, and entered 
the building. 


“Another cat?” inquired the elevator 


starter, glancing at the basket in Mr. 
Clesby’s hand and chuckling. 

“What do you mean—another cat?” 

“Two cats went up yesterday afternoon 
and two went up this morning. Ali of ’em 
came down again,” was the starter’s reply. 

**My cat will not come down,” said Mr. 
Clesby, and he spoke firmly and with con- 
viction. ‘‘Not in my hands anyway,” he 
added. Then he entered the elevator. 

Before the door of Room 697 he stood 
aghast. Cold chills ran up his spine, then 
trickled slowly down again. His legs 
trembled, his vision became blurred and his 
throat grew dry and crackly. On the door 
before him hung a card on which was printed 
in foot-high letters the word—vacant. 

He looked up and down the hallway. A 
man wearing a blue cap was working with 
a refractory lock on a door several offices 
removed. Mr. Clesby went up to him. 

“What do you know about 697 being 
vacant?” he asked. “It was occupied 
yesterday.” 

“Something funny about that. Young 
feller rented it for a week, but agreed to 
get out if we wanted the rooms before the 
week was up. Moved in some old junk and 
moved out in three days. That’s all I 
know. 
four or five cats brought up to 697. What's 
the josh anyways?” 

Mr. Clesby didn’t reply to the man’s 
question. He went back to Room 697 and 
paused there. He turned to look at the 
man in the blue cap. He saw him bendin, 
down examining the lock. He set the 
basket containing the black-tongued cat 
down beneath the card on the door and 
walked hurriedly away to the elevator. He 
got off at the second floor and walked down 
the stairs and out into the street. He 
wished to avoid the elevator starter. 

On his way to the Highwayman’s Ciub 
he stopped in a tobacco store to purchase 
a package of his favorite smoking tobacco. 
From behind a screen that stood in the rear 
part of the store came the sound of loud 
laughter. If he had looked behind that 
screen he would have beheld Mr. Robert 
S. Rawlings and Mr. John Z. Underhill 
They were sprawled on a large leather 


davenport smoking cigarettes. And had he | 


listened there a minute or two he would 
have heard a portion of a conversation that 


would not have been wholly unintelligible | 


to him. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with your finger, 
Ed?” Mr. Robert S. Rawlings asked Mr. 
John Z. Underhill just as Mr. Clesby was 
going out of the tobacco shop. 

“The cat bit it while Fred and I were 
blackening its tongue.” 

“Better have a doctor dope it— cat bites 
are dangerous. What did you use?”’ 


Got a cat in your basket? Been | 
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permanent. 
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All Esterbrook pens maintain the same high 
standard of excellence that has built for Ester- 
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We will send assortment of 12 most popular pens. 
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“Oxide of manganese and charcoal, with 
a little coal tar. We gave him a dose 
of laudanum—just enough to make him 
sleepy, you know—but I guess: it hadn’t 
taken full effect when we started in on the 
operation. Stan, it was too absurdly easy! 
Oh, thunder! It was so disgustingly easy 
that I fail to feel any pride over the part 
| played in pulling off the crim 

“That’s me too, Ed! Talk about marks! 
Wasn’t he the minimum? Well, let’s go 
down to the bank and deliver the mazuma 
to Fred. Fred’ll have this bird tucked 
away easy in his pocket before he’s called 
him father-in-law a month.” 

That evening Mildred Clesby found her 
father strangely silent and morose. Asked 
for the remainder of the story concerning 
the Brewerby will, Mr. Clesby told his 
daughter that he was not feeling well—she 
must wait until some other time. She went 
away leaving him sitting at his library 
table, his arms outspread on it before him, 
his eyes gazing across the room at the 
glowing coals in the grate. He was aware 
that Fred Markley was being admitted to 
the house by Mildred, but he did not look 
up. He soon heard the two talking and 
laughing in an adjoining room. He heard 
his daughter at the piano playing an accom- 
paniment to a song that Fred Markley was 
trying to sing. His gaze never wavered 
he steadily watched the red coals in the 
grate. Mr. Clesby was scared. The events 
of that day had scared him, terrified him. 

Getting old!” he whispered. ‘Not so 
sharp as I used to be! Couldn’t have hap- 
pened five years ago—no, not a year ago.” 

Good evening, Mr. Clesby.”’ 

“Getting old, that’s where the trouble 
lies,”’ he whispered again. ‘‘Got to be care- 
ful, ‘mighty c aie. from now on. 

““Good evening, Mr. Clesby.’ 

“Oh, is it you, Markley? 

I was busy thinking. 
are you? 

“Quite well, thank you. Hasn't it been 
a fine day? Well, Mr. Clesby, I have a 
little surprise to spring on you that I think 
will interest you. I am ready to meet the 
terms of your ultimatum—as you call it.” 

“Eh? What’s that you’re saying, Mark- 
ley?” 

“I say I’m ready to satisfy the conditions 
you laid down in that ultimatum. In fact 
I'm more than able ‘to satis fy the m, for 
I have doubled the sum you named.’ 

As hespoke young Markley took anumber 
of bank bills from his pocket and laid them 


Excuse me 
Didn't see you. How 
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on the table before Mr. Clesby. “ What’s 
this? What’sthis?” ‘Mr.C lesby demanded, 

itting up in his chair and eying the bilis 
suspiciously. 

“You will find ten one-thousand-dollar 
bills there, Mr. Clesby, if you will count 
them. They are mine. How I obtained 
this sum of money—twice what you re- 
quired of me before I could hope to have 
your consent to taking Mildred for my 
wife—that is a question that need not he 
asked or answered, since we agreed together 
that everything is fair in love and war and 
business. Now what I’d like to do, Mr. 
Clesby, is this: To leave this money with 
you and ask you to invest it for me—for 
us, I should say—in good real estate, im- 
proved or unimproved—whatever you 
think best. Will you consent to do that?” 

““Why —why—er—I—excuse me, but I 
am just a bit confused—rather sudden, you 
know. Ah—let me collect myself for a few 
minutes, will you?”’ Mr. Clesby was getting 
more and more uncomfortz able. 

‘Certainly, certainly!” And young 
Markley went hurrying from the room. 

Prebag that again, Mildred—lI think I can 

ng it.” There was singing. 

For. several minutes Mr. Clesby sat 
gazing at the bills. At last he picked them 
up and counted them. There were ten. 
With a furtive glance toward the next 
room, out of which young Markley’s song 
was vigorously leaping, he drew a slip of 
paper from his purse. There were ten num- 
bers on it. He compared these numbers 
with the numbers on the bills. The identi- 
fication was complete. He tore the slip 
into small bits, carried the fragments to the 
fire and threw them upon the red embers. 

“Altogether too’fresh!” he muttered. 
“But he’s a whole lot cuter than I thought 
he was. I might be able to whip him into 
something worth while. Hm! I'd just like 
to know what part that minx played in this 
game. No wonder she laughed. Pshaw! 
But—you never can tell.” 

He watched the little bits of paper burst 
into flame and go sailing up the chimney. 
He turned toward the music room and 
listened to a tenor voice attempting to sing 
He shook a fat fist toward 
the room as a burst of masculine-feminine 
laughter followed the rendition of the song. 

**Altogether—altogether too fresh!” he 
growled. ‘Still I guess he'll do.” 

And he returned to his chair, lighted his 
pipe and picked up a copy of the Real 
Estate News. 


a bass solo. 
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What a pleasure to write with a 
good pencil. You feel its easy, 
even touch with the slightest 
move of the hand. You know 
by its use that the pencil is good. 
So with Signet Ink. The min- 
ute you touch the pen to paper 
your hand gets the message that 
it is superior. You can feel its 
efficiency and you can see its 
faultless writing. There is noth- 
ing scientific about this test. 
The proof is in its use. Com- 
pare it with the ink you are 
using. 

It was science, however, that 
made Signet a perfect ink — the 
science of ‘‘LePage’s’’ chemists. 
The chemists that for 50 years 
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ou can feel its goodness 


have maintained LePage’s Glue 
as the world-standard liquid 
adhesive have perfected a 
world-standard ink in Signet. 
And only American dyes and 
American materials enter into 
its manufacture. It is so guar- 
anteed. 


Insist upon Signet and you can 
be always sure of getting an 
absolutely permanent ink that is 
in all ways right. Leading deal- 
ers everywhere carry Signet 
Ink, just as they do LePage’s 
White Paste, LePage’s Muci- 
lage and other superior ‘‘Le- 
Page’s’’ products. Where qual- 
ity is a consideration, there you 
will find ‘‘LePage’s.” 
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Drawing from photograph showing W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent, American Blower 
Company, Detroit, Mich., watching a test of a ‘‘Sirocco’’ blower run by an R@M Motor 


R&M Motors Stand Heat and Cold 


Manufacturers of motor-driven devices are particular 
to know all about the reputation and construction of 
the motor they use and the ability of that motor to 
deliver the dependable power their products require. 
Mr. W. E. Mettler, Purchasing Agent of the 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich., says’: ‘*The 
small Robbins & Myers Motors used by our com- 
pany as equipment for certain types of our blowers 
over a period of years have proved worthy of the 
implicit confidence we have placed in them.”’ 
The blowers which are run by these dependable little 
R&M Motors afford vigorous tests of motor relia- 
bility because of the diversified uses to which they 
are put. 


In one use, for instance, the blowers are used to 
operate ventilating systems for auditoriums, halls, 


hospitals and churches. This often subjects the 
motor to severe cold. Another extreme, found in 
kitchens, engine rooms and forges, puts the R&M 
Motors in intensely hot atmosphere. 


In meeting all these requirements and daily tests of 
endurance R&M Motors have further contributed to 
their nation-wide reputation as dependable motors. 


Robbins & Myers Motors, from 1-40 to 50 h.p., have for 
years been recognized in industrial uses, and on fans 
and office and household devices, as the acme of 
motor construction, reliability and dependability. 
The R&M name plate is al you need know about 
a motor or a motor-driven device. 


The Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohio 
For Twenty-three Years Makers of Quality Fans and Motors 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers 
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Chocolate —the people who make Tootsie Rolls knew 
Cond that they’d have to raise the price one 
andy cent to keep up the old time cleanliness and 
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didn’t know how you'd take it, and—well 
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A Skin you Love to Touch” 


BEAUTIFUL skin, soft, fresh, flawlessly 
clear—no other charm makes an appeal 
i so Instant, so complete. 
You, too, can win this charm. Even if your skin 
has lost some of its freshness and delicacy—if it 
is marred by blemishes, blackheads, conspicuous 
nose pores you can correct these defects you 
can make your skin as clear, as smooth and soft 
as it should be. 


ment suited to its individual needs. 


Begin tonight to give it the Woodbury treat- 

You will find the special treatment for your type 

of skin in the famous booklet of treatments that 1s 

wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 

Soap. Get a cake today. A 25 cent cake of 

. Woodbury’s lasts for a month or six weeks of any 
one of the treatments, and for general cleansing 

use. Sold at drug stores and toilet goods counters 


throughout the United States and Canada. 


You CAN GET THIS PICTURE FOR FRAMING 
SEND FOR YouR Copy Topay! 

For 20 cents we will send you this picture, a trial size cake of 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap—large enough for a week’s treatment — 


the famous booklet of treatments, and samples of oodbury’s Facial 
Powder, Facial Cream and Cold Cream. 
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